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Preface 


This book growi indirectly out of ta interdisciplinary conference on 
Airic&i spoDBored jointly by the National Research Council and the 
Social Science Research Counwl, which met at Princeton University in 
September, 1963. It was suggested that the papers delivered there by 
participant* trained in the Department of Anthropology at North* 
western Univereity be published, ^vith articles by other Northwestern 
students, os a book which would give some of the rseulU of thwr onthren 
pologicol itsearch in Africa. 

Two grants, one from the Carnage Corporation of Ne'v York and 
another from the Ford Foundation, made it posable to expand ^o 
departmentis interest in Africa, which dates from 1927, by esmblishing 
the present interdisciplinary Program of African Studios, which began 
in 1940. The program has provided fellowships and scholarships for the 
gradoote study of many of the contributors to this volume ond soiall 
supplemental grunts toward their field projects. Various other foun¬ 
dations and agencies, through their fellowship programs, have provided 
the funds necessary to carry on the field research in Africa on which this 
book is baaed, as noted in the list of contributors. To all the institutions 
whose support has made this volume possible, we express our gratitude 
on behalf of those who have contributed to it. 

William R, Bascom 
Mblvills J. Herskovits 
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Prob/em of Stabitify 
and Change in African Cahare 

This book nay be thought of u one in a growing eeriee of collaborative 
worka on Airican anthropology. Together these volunee represent on 
intemadonal effort to further & sober and roalistic undentooding of the 
ways of life of the peoples who inhabit this vast area. As in the other 
works, all contributions in this book deal with Africa south of the Sahara 
and are written by trained anthropologists. However, the comison 
orientation of tbe essays of this volume toward the ooceept of culture 
differentiates it from the others which, like most of the anthropological 
studies of African peoples of the past decade, have dealt principally with 
social institutions. We may therefore make explicit at the outset the 
theoretical fonnulations that give this book Its unity of approach. 

leather than attempting, once again, a precise definition of culture, we 
can simply say that it refers to the way of life of a people, to thsir tradi¬ 
tional behavior, in a broad sense, iududing their ideas, acts, and arU- 
facta. Although many definitions of culture have been suggested, 
differing in wording and in emphasis, it is generally agreed that these 
ways of thinking and acting are patterned, so ihtt behavior in any 
society Is not haphasard or random. This does not mean that behavior 
thereby becomes fixed and infiexible; it varies from individual to indi¬ 
vidual and from dme to time, within a range which is considered ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Culture, rather than eociol instituUons, is what dis^nguishes marv from 
the rest of the biological world. Other animals, and insects as well, have 
societies, but only man uses language, manufactures tools, and possesses 
art, reli^on, and other aspects of culture. The concern with culture 
raldier than with society and social insdtu^ons thus empboaiaes the 
specifically human elements of man’s behavior. 

Culture, being learned, is not mstmetive, innate, or biologically deter¬ 
mined, as behavior is among subhuman forms. Culture varies from 
group to group and from one period of lume to another within any single 
group. From follows a principle of fundamental si^tifie importance 
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and as regards the peoples of Afrioa, of equal praclacal a^ficance: 
what has been learned can be modified through further learning; habits, 
customs, beliefs, soda] structures, and insUtutions can chai^. 

From this also follows another factor which gives this book its under¬ 
lying unity and agsun differentiates it from those collaborative studies of 
African anthropology with which it may be compared. Change and 
subility, in briefest simunary, form its central theme and its theoretical 
rationale. If culture changes, if culture is dynamic, it rouet be studied in 
its historical dimension as well as in terms of the relarionships among its 
components. Where new influences impinge on any society, a student of 
culture is at once confronted with the problem of how much of the pre¬ 
existing body of custom and belief is discarded, how much is modified, 
and how much is retained. In the following essays the author* have 
attempted to give equal consideration to both these aspects of changing 
Africa. 

OSAKOB AND COKTINUIT? 

The suddenness with which Africa has emerged onto the world scene 
is one of the striking happenings of our day. Nowhere has the recognition 
of Africa's importance been more rapid than in the United States, where 
its repercussions ore felt on the sdentific level as woU as the popular. 
Although this book is the fruit of a concern with Africa at Northwestern 
University that long antedates recent interest, its very exiatonce reflects 
the growing recogmUon of tbs contribution that the study of African 
cultures can make to science. It indicates that the time has been reached 
when the acknowledgment of this contribution by American anthro- 
pobgiste, which though benevolent and permisave has long been formal 
and disiaterestod, ic being replaced by a concern with Africa comparable 
to the active intereet which for years has been directed toward other 
parts of the world. 

The heightening of interest in Africa has been stimulated by a series of 
dramatic events since World War II. Seretse Kbama in Bediuanaland 
and tiie Kabaka in Uganda were exiled, but they have returned to their 
home countries. Them have been the violence of Mau Mau in Kenya, the 
disorders in the soutiiem Sudan, the tensions anting out of the policy of 
apartheid in the Union of South Africa, and the manifestoe of Africans in 
the Bel^an Congo calling for a time schedule toward self-determination 
but suggesting that only moral force be used to achieve this goal. Still 
different in th ei r consequences were the disturbances of a few years ago 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, following which these countries have made 
such rapid strides on the peaceful road to eeli-governxnent, Independ¬ 
ence has been achieved by the Gold Coast, now called Ghana, and is in 
s^t for Nigeria and French Africa. These eventa are symptoms of the 
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uQia)8takfi.bl« ferment that hae marked Afnca’a postwar Tean. They 
have been so dramatic, however, that they overshadow a fact of equal 
importance: the current African scene is marked not only by chaoge but 
also by cultural con^uity. 

Both as individuals and as groupis, Afncana have reacted diSerently to 
the innovations with which they have been presented. The number of 
persons who can read aird write, much less who have had higher edu- 
cation, is still amoll compared to those who follow the traditions of their 
ancestors with no more than surface modiiloa^onB, or even compared to 
the growing number of those who, between the extremes of tradition* 
alism and acceptance of the new, are interested in change and look for 
leaders among those who have been to school. Whether African or Euro* 
pean, some are dismayed with the rapidity of change; others approve. 
But whatever thur point of view or race, many of those charged with the 
direo^on of affw are still faced with the problem of finding ways of 
inducing change in various aspects of African culture in order to impls' 
ment policies they regard as desirable. 

There is no African culture which has not been affected in some way by 
European contact, and there is none which has entirely g^ven way before 
it. The cultures of Africa have been modified by contacts with Europe 
and the Near Best which long antedate the events that have made head* 
lines In recent yean. Elements from outside, accepted generations ago, 
have been adapted to traditional African patterns. Tobacco, cassava, 
peanuts, and maise, which wore probably introduced from tbe New 
World by the early Portuguese explorers, have been incorporated Into 
many African cultures without weakening them. European legal prin* 
ciples and procedures, whatever their degree of acceptance, have not 
displaced the sanctions of traditional law—though in many cases both 
have been modified in the course of adaptarion. Monogamy has been 
sanctioned in law without prohibiting polygyny when marriage is by 

native law and custom.*' 

Despite the intensity of Christian misrionary effort and the thousand 
years of Moslem proselytising which have marked the history of various 
parts of Africa, African religions continue to manifest vitality every¬ 
where. This is to be seen in the worship of African deitiee, the homage to 
tbe ancestore, and the recourse to divination, magic, end other rit¬ 
uals, A growing number of Africans, to be sure, have been taught to 
regard the religion of thrir forefathers as superstition end to reject other 
beliefs and customs as outmoded. But there is no evidence which sup¬ 
ports the assumption that so often underlies thinking about Africa’s 
future, that African culture, whether in ite religious or other aspects, 
will shortly and inevitably disappear. 

If the studies of the New World Negro, in which we have also been 
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engaged, contribute anytbii^ to tbe understandii^ of Africa, it is that 
African culture can and in fact has been able to acconiinodate itself to 
£uroamencan civiliiatioQ. On the bads of our knowledge of Africans 
and thdr descendante in the New World, we have little reason to believe 
that African eultxire will have any difficulty in persisting with more than 
reinterpreted mocUhca^ns. Despite the harsh oondldone of accultura> 
tuoQ under elavery in the New World, African religions, for example, 
have been able to flourish under conditions of Industrialized, cosm^ 
politon, urban life. 

The diversity of African cultures and of African reacrions to European 
culture presents a major obstacle to understanding contemporary Africa, 
even for experienced observers. It makes the Cask of describing Africa to 
those who have never eean It the more difficult becauee of tbe temptation 
to draw generalizations that are valid only for speelhc African groups and 
particular African regions. Some of these cultural differences, which are 
far too numeroui to detail, will become apparent in the following sec¬ 
tions of this book. 

It is cot only Americans but Europeans as well who are having to 
reconcile the stereotype of the naked savage, perpetuated by Hollywood 
(with necessary modifica^cns in clothing), with the impressione gained 
through pereonal acquaintance with tbe African students who in in¬ 
creasing numbers are attending European and American universities. 
Both images are partly true, but both are misleading. Mission accounts, 
through which many in Europe and America have become acqumnted 
with African life, often empharise and may even exaggerate the so-called 
savage features of African cultures, while the adventure books of the 
twenrieth-century '^explorers’' tend to play up the exorio and the sen¬ 
sational. In the United States, the Pygmies and Bushmen, who are few 
in number and quite atypical, arc mors widely known than the Ashanti, 
Ibo, Hausa, Fulani, Kongo, Chaga, Swasl, or other important peoples. 
It is no wonder, then, that current developments, particularly in eco¬ 
nomics, polices, and sducarion, have come as a surprise. 

The degree of variation in African cultures Is equaled by contrasts in 
the acceptance and rejecrion of Euroamerioan innovations. Thus, in 
Kenya tbe Kikuyu were so eager to adopt European ways that, when 
frustrated in their desires, many resorted to the violence of Mau Mau. 
The Masai, Pakot, and other Nilotic peoples in the same country have 
followed the oppeeite course, remaining aloof and proudly iodiflerent to 
European influence; except for minor details, they have withstood the 
eflorta to change their ways. Between these extremes, the Ganda of 
nrighborii^ Uganda, with a cultural background which included a highly 
orgarused political ^rstem, have adapted to European culture with less 
resistance than the KUotics but with less enthusiasm than riie Kikuyu. 
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These di^ereuces in reaction to European contact cannot be e^cplainod 
solely, as is so often implied, in terme of variations in colooial policy or 
of duration and inten&ty of contact. Equally if not more important are 
the pre-eetabliBhed patterns of African culture. The tendency to neglect 
the factor of traditional modes of behavior and syeteme of bdief has had 
far-reaching practical consequences ^here the framing of programs for 
economic or political development has been involved. 

Nigeria affords a classic example of the effect of cultural backgrounds 
on the course of recent events. The policy of indirect rule was first 
applied among the Hausa in the north, where political authority was een> 
tered in the Emir and where taxation, courts, and other govenunental 
institutions comparable to those of Europe were already In existence. It 
was extended with little difficulty to the Yoruba In the southwest, since 
thai traditional political structure was sufficiently umilar. But the 
attempt to apply it to the Ibo in the southeast fmled because comparable 
political units on which to superimpose the new system were lacking. 
The development of Nigeria’s federal form of government and of the 
di^erent systems of representation which operate in its three regions 
cannot be explained without taking these cultural differences into ac- 
count. Despite those differences and contrasts, of which any serious 
student of African culture soon becomes aware, there are underlying 
umilarities between the cultures of neighboring African peoplee and in 
the proeeasee of culture change for sub-Saharan Africa as a whole; these 
should also become evident In the sections which follow. 

Another complication that faces one who seeks to understand con¬ 
temporary Africa arises from the fact that, even where it is least ap¬ 
parent on the surface, all groups take over innovations selectively. 
Some things are accepted, while others, not considered desirable, are 
rejected because they are Incompatible with pre-exiating custom or 
unsuitable to the natural enviromnent, to name only two of the poesible 
reasons. Tbe Tutsi of Ruanda, for whom cattle are so important, have 
accepted modifications of earlier custom in political procedures, diet, 
and, to a degree, in agiioulture, but they have stubbornly resisted and 
bitterly resented administrative efforts to destock their herds, although 
the population problem in thw territory arises out of preasure not only 
of human beings on the land but of cattle as well. The Tutsi are by 
no means an exceptional case. Many other East African peoples have 
similarly resisted efforts to reduce their herds, have refused to put 
their cattle to the plow, or have been reluctant to sell cattle to purchase 
goods which they do not produce. Imponderables in African tradition 
may far outwei^ the force of administrative measures which, from the 
point of view of an objective outader, would improve the economic 
situation. 
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Even where selectivity in the accepUnce of cultural elements from 
outside is recognised, analyses of the contemporary Afrioan scene too 
often to grasp the fact that eelection is oddt^tVe and not necessarily 
European doth adds to the range of fabrics and patterns; 
kerosene lamps are used together with traditional ones; and European- 
manufactured china and ironware expand the range of goods produced 
by African potten stnd blacksmiths. In time they may come to displace 
the African-made products, but despite the severe competition of 
Burop>ean machine-made goods, African weavers, smiths, and potters 
are stiH active. 

Literacy and schooling, which stand out among the many things of 
European origin because they aro so widely desired by Africans, illus¬ 
trate both the selective and the additivo character of the acculturative 
process. The Africans’ eagerness for a European type of education does 
does not mean that monogamy is equally acceptable, while the tech¬ 
niques of reading and writing do not compete with ectabUehed traditions 
in non-literate societies. The desire for literacy is a response to a need 
which can be satished without inducing cultural conflict. Evan wbon 
contidered as modes of speech rather than techniques, the new European 
languages in which instruction is g^ven are advantageous to learn but 
do not necessarily replace the African ones. 

In religion, where subetitution has clearly been the end of prosely¬ 
tising, this principle clarihes an otherwise puzsUng situation. For, 
whatever their verbalisations, Africans have by no meaoe given over 
their allegiances to traditional supernatural foroes when they have 
accepted the deity of another people. Katber, the new deity is added 
to the totality of supernatural resources on which they can call for aid. 
Comparable examples from other aapocte of culture—economic, political, 
artistic, musical—will also become apparent in tbs pages of this book. 

TBB CULTURAL APPROACH ANU TBB HISTORICAL pniENSION 

Since the approach of this work differe from that of its predecessore 
in that it is cultural rather than sociological, its scope is broader. 
Precision in method and a sharper definition of problem are gained 
through concentration on a particular phase of social activity; yet 
this inescapably involves a narrower view of human behavior; a more 
restricted approach to the institutions, beliefs, customs, and traditions 
which mao transmits through learning from one generation to another; 
and a disregard of the features which in essence differentiate human 
behavior from that of other animak 

Culture includes not only sodal Institutions and t hei r derivative 
forms of learned behavior but also those manifestations of man’s 
creativity whereby the artist produces something new and distinctively 
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individual within the range of forma and patterns which are a part of 
his tradilion, the phiJosopto or priest reconciles apparent contradictions 
in religious belief, the narrator gives a new turn to the plot of a familiar 
tale, or the inventor Introduces changes in technoloib' derived from 
previous knowledge. The studf of culture involves not only the instil 
tudoQS that frame man*s reactions to the fellow members of his society 
hut also the e^ctra-institutuonal aspects of human behavior, including 
language, the relation between language and behavior, between per> 
sonality and culture, and the system oi values that gives meaning to 
the accepted modes of behavior of a people. 

Studies in comparative eouology have often been concerned with the 
analysis of data lying on a ungje time plane. In the theoretical and 
conceptual scheme underlying cultural research, however, the historical 
dimension of culture is held to be equally indispenslble for an adequate 
understanding of human behavior. That is, though intenave investi* 
gations of structure yield valuable in^ghts Into present rslatiooships, 
other causalities are neglected if the factor of ^e is not taken into 
account. 

The hictorioal orientation that le bamc to the theoretical structure 
of the essays that follow is most explicit in FuUsr^s discusuon of the 
Gwambe. Hia projection of the results of ethnographio study against 
Che available historical records is a striking demonstradon of how 
fruitful this msthod can be in giving time depth, historically docu> 
mented, for asseedng the processes of cultural stability and change. It 
is gratifying to note that the value of this method, termed “ethnohis- 
tory," is be^nning to receive the attention it deserves. Especially in 
West Africa studies are projected or under way which employ the 
resources of historical records, native tradition, and archeological 
findings in recovering the past of such peoples as the Bini and the 
Yoruba. The cumulative value of reseorch of this kind is obvious, not 
only for the study of Africa, but in broader terms for testing hypotheses 
about the mechanisms of culture change, assumptions about paths of 
diffusion, or theonee of myth which deny validity to ore! history. It 
is worthy of note, however, that in Africa these studies have in the main 
been initiated and prosecuted by historians because sociologically 
oriented anthropologists have been so preoccupied with synchronic 
analyses of structure. 

Ethnohistory, however, ia only a recent addition to the historical 
methods that have figured in anthropolf^cal research. Anthropolo^ts 
have often been confronted with historical problems when written 
records were not available. One of the approaches that has long been 
employed is indicated by Greenberg as a solution to the question of 
how Africa’s linguistic complexity developed. The classification of 
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languages into fainilies, be explains, viU ‘%elp ua bo decide—amoi^ 
other questions'^hether the present diversty is of recent date, all of 
Africa having been settled by one linguistic stock at some not too remote 
period, or whether we must reckon with a more complex pattern of 
separate waves of settlement occurring at different periods/’ This 
quotation cot only poees the problem of the historically oriented 
etbnolinguist but also Ulustratee a difference between the objectivee 
and metbods of the historical anthropologist and the historian. The 
anthropologist dose not share the historian’s concern with the particular 
event, its date, or even the exact sequence of events except in so far 
as they help us to understand either the form of present insritutions, 
customs, and beliefs or the general processes of cultural dynamice->of 
change and stability in culture. 

The historical component in culture, or in soeial institutioos, cannot 
be rejected Amply because written doounentadon is not aviulable. The 
challenge of probing the past so as to understand the present remmns. Ko 
problem disappears because we have imperfect or even inadequate means 
of solving it; if this were so, there would be little point to the study of 
either culture or social institutioos, or to the whole of social science. But 
because the historical methods of anthropology have been specifically 
attacked by aome eocial anthropologists, this point must be pursued 
further in a book whose central concern is change and stability through 
time. 

Some of these criticisms have been directed against the methodology 
underlying sweeping reconstructions of the history of human culture on a 
wcrld»wide bao, such as those of the cultural evolutionieta and the 
diffusioniets of the last century. With these critidsras we are in agree> 
ment, but there is a distinct difference between the recoxutruction of the 
development of culture, and that of a culture or oven of a group of related 
cultures within a reetricted geographic area. Where the poseibiUty of cul¬ 
tural influence can be demonstrated rather than postulated, and where 
due regard is given the complexity of the phenomeDS that are compared, 
historical reconstructions are on far more solid ground. Such recon¬ 
structions, based on the comparison of institutions and other elements of 
culture and translating their distribution in space into the dimension of 
time, can only be statements of probability rather than established his¬ 
torical fact. Yet even historical probability is an aid, not a barrier, in 
underetanding the present forms and functioning of a given culture. 

Certainly historical analyses which employ documentary or arche¬ 
ological evidence are preferable to those based on dUtributioos, native 
traditions, or the recollections of old men and women, although, in terras 
of Bcientifio validity, even these are not on a level with the reeults of in- 
tenave field reesarch by a trained anthropologist working within the 
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well-defined terms of referenoe of & carefully designed research program. 
But here we take another exception to objections raised gainst the 
consideration of the historical diinenaon. 

We deny the realty of the dichotomy which is so often drawn between 
hietory and science. Historical analysis does not preclude scientific 
generaheation. One can generalize from the development of a belief, a 
custom, or ao institution as weU as from its structural analysis, and by 
the same token, one can be as parUcuIaristic in the latter as in the former. 
The problems of anthropology do not end with det^ed description, 
either of the form and function of a social system or of the development 
of a mode of religious belief, however essential both may be to the accu- 
mulai^on of data for developing and testing hypotheses in the search for 
an understanding of the r^ularities in human behavior and human 
institutions. 

Granting that the cultural approach includes as an essential com¬ 
ponent the factor of dynamics and that some social anthropologists 
consider the historical dimeaaon, much of what we have discussed comes 
down to the need to take into account both cultural stability and change 
in the study of African societies, ss they are and as they wen before 
European contact. 

Cortain conclusions derive from thu poutioo. It enhances the value 
of studies of African societies little affected by European contact by 
showing thttr relevance to the understanding of the contemporary scene, 
Such studies, and tboee of the traditional, tbs truly African elsments !n 
societies which have been considerably sheeted, are not ends in them¬ 
selves but means of inersamng the validity of scientific research by 
providing a base hns from which change esn be measured. Without a 
knowledge of earlier customs, institutions, and beliefs, the amount and 
kind of change involved can only be inferred from descriptions of the 
present. Moreover, by asseiring responses to the varied cultural in¬ 
fluences to which Africans have recently been exposed, we gain insights 
into the dynamics of African culturee which suggest their resebons st ao 
even earlier period of time. There is much reason to believe that the 
present situation of cultural change in Africa is nothing new, except in 
terms of the mulriphdty of Innova^ons and the intensity of their manner 
of presentation; yet this point is rarely taken into Spccount, either in 
scienrific discuseions or in administrative deddons. 

This brings us to the difficult question of sdentific lew and prediction. 
The observed variety of customs, behefs, and institutions that man has 
developed, not only in Africa but throughout the worid, makes the prob¬ 
lem of predicting the forms of even a given culture most difficult. 
Whether particularistic or general, predictions necessarily involve the 
dimension of time; cultural laws, and social laws as well, must involve 
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both time and space if tbe7 are to be applicable to all cultures at all 
times. We believe that the auawer liee not in predicting forms but in 
atablishing laws of cultural processes. If this is accepted, the false 
dichotomy between history and science disappears, and both the his¬ 
torical dimentioD and the study of cultural stability and change become 
of utmost scientific importance. 

Synchronic analyses of single sodetiee provide data eesential for 
formulating new hypotheses and for testing old hypotheeee and previ¬ 
ously accepted theorise. On the planes of both social and cultural 
anthropology this testing of hypotheses and theories has constituted the 
classic^ anthropological contribution to the social sciences. It has been 
instrumental in emphasisii^ the importance of learning in understanding 
human behavior, and it has shifted interest and research away from in¬ 
stincts, from cataloguing traits of human nature, from racial deter¬ 
minism, and from biologically transmitted Oedipal complexes. What 
were formerly viewed as innate patterns are now largely accepted as 
learned behavior, to which each individual is enoulturated as he grows 
to be a fuE-fledged member of his society as it is structured. However, 
the acceptance of this contribution of anthropology in the social sciences 
has not decreased concern with predictions and laws, which cannot be 
established by Che study of any single souety aC any single point in time. 
Anthropological geoeraliaations of this order, if they are to be valid, 
must be sought in tbe dimensions of both space and time, through the 
use of both historical and comparative methods. 

BCOVB 

The first five chapters of this book are Intended to provide an over¬ 
view of certain aspects of culture in Subsaharan Africa, All of the 
contributors have done field research in some part of Africa on tbe topic 
they treat, and here they generalise from thur findiogs to develop broad 
surveys by drawing on the literature. 

Each of the next three chapters examinee a single culture as a whole. 
Fuller asseeses tbe degree of change in the culture of a southeast African 
people, using historical records which cover a period of four centuries. 
Simon Ottenberg draws on tbe literature as well as on his own research 
among tbe Afikpo I bo in trying to answer why the Ibo have been so re¬ 
ceptive to European innovations. Schneider, on the other band, seeks to 
ejqMn reristancs to change in a culture characterised by the cattle 
complex and to generalise again from his own field work among the 
Pakct to a larger group in East Africa. 

The rem^ing chapters deal with more restricted aspects of specific 
eulturee. In the order In which they are presented, they treat of sodal 
organisation, economics, and religion, but the book is not subdivided 
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into tlie usual sections dealing with these topics. To do this would be an 
injusdce to the materials themselves and to the contributors' cnetbodo> 
logical approach, which recognises the importance of the interrelation' 
ships amor^ the vanous elements of a culture. 

Wolfe is primarily concerned with the dynamics of lineage structure, 
which is clearly a feature of social organisation, but hie analyas takes 
relevant economic, poUrical, and religious factors into account. Lystad 
focuses even more specifically on social organization because la Ids ex¬ 
perimental de&gn other cultural features, as well as natural habitat and 
demographic factors, can be considered as constants; in his study he 
relates kinship and marriage to the external factor of colonial poUcy. 
Phoebe Ottenberg's account of the economic porition of women and 
Ames’ discussion of co-operative work groups, viewed both as social and 
as economic units, overlap the fields of economics and serial organ- 
isaricn. Hammond, though primarily concerned with technology and 
economics, streasee the importance of religious beliefs and the ritual 
cycle in cultural adjustment under a program of planned resettlement 
and economic development. Christensen views priesthood both in terms 
of status and role and in terms of the theological constructs of the world 
view. Messenger concentrates on theological beliefs as affected by 
misrionary activity but conriders economic and political factors as well. 

It will be evident that we have cast our net wide, both in geographical 
distribution and in the number of aspects customarily distinguished in 
the study of cxilture. While topics in the field of African social structure 
have a prominent place, with Dorjahn’s study adding a wholly new di¬ 
mension to them, the humanistic aspects of African culture are con¬ 
sidered, both in the eesaye on specific peoples and in the general dis¬ 
cussions of language, art, and music. There is no sperific treatment of 
the verbal arts-^arrative, proverb, and riddle—in which we both have 
long been interested,‘ though Fuller, Cordwell, and others draw on 
traditional lore. Despite their importance to the study of Africa we must 
also note with regret that neither ixcheology nor physical anthropobgy 
is covered, an omission explained by the fact that no studies in these 
fields have been made at Northwestern thus far. 

RESEAUCB DEBIOy 

Most of the papers in this volume are oriented toward the solution 
of specific scientific problems lying in the field oi cultural dynamics. 

‘For generri artielM od thli t<mo lee M. J. fTenkorits, 'African literature," 
\ti Bneydtrp4dui Liieniun, ed. J. r^pley (Now York: Philoeophical library, 1946), 
I, 3-16 aod R. A. Waterman and W. R. Baacom, "Afrieaa and New World Negro 
Folklore." in and WaftT^iU Aandord ^oOdore, MyOtelon. ond 

I^end, ed. M. Leaeb (Now York: Fuck A Wagoalla, 1946}, I, lS-24. 
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£»cb deals with variables in time and apace in accordance with a research 
model, whether explicitly formulated or not, that has served to guide the 
study on which it is based. 

As already mentioned, Fuller's contribution is the closest to conven* 
tional history because of his use of the ethnohistorical method, though 
the ethnc^aphio component gives it a dis^nctive character. Greenberg’s 
paper focuses on the problem of the development of African linguistic 
forms, while Cordwell examines both early histoiical accounts and the 
findings of archeology in seeking to understand the development and 
conteroporaiy manifestaUons of African art. Though the historical 
dimeninoD is relatively shallower in other essays, it is no lees bsmo to 
their research designs. 

Merriam con&ders aeculturative factors in his discussion of African 
muric, and his tentative clasrification of the mu^ areas of Africa sug¬ 
gests a variety of historical problems. Dorjahn’s comparative analysis 
of African demograpbio materials pioneers in attempting to answer, for 
tbe continent as a whole, a question that has profound implications for 
the understanding of many changes that are taking place in African life; 
it makea a dual contribution—to the understanding of the effects of 
demographic factors on polygyny and to the understanding of tbe effects 
of polygyi^ on tbe demographic compoution of a people, 

Wolfe’s substantive contribution to the theory of segmentary systems 
wtuch is bung devsioped by social anthropolo^sts derives la^^ from 
ths historical perspecrive which is central to his research model; despite 
the lack of early historical documentation, bis study of Ngombe lineages 
focussa clearly on dynamics rather than structure. Fhoobe Otten berg's 
account of the changiing position of Afikpo Ibo women begins with an 
implied question: What factors changed Ibo women "almost overnight 
from an aggregate of peaceable, home-loving villagers mto a mob of 
thousands who . . . attacked administrarion autboritiee while their 
men stood idly by’'7 The concern with change through time is also 
essential in Simon Ottenberg's consideration of the bases of Ibo willing¬ 
ness to accept European innovarions, in contrast to the reluctance of the 
Fakot and other East African peoples shown by Schneider. It also under¬ 
lies Christensen’s discussion of the sdaptstions in Faoti religious belief 
and practice, and Messenger's analyris of how Anang Ibibio rel^on has 
responded to tbe pressures of Christian coisrions. To determine how the 
changes have taken place, Messenger compares the behavior of three age 
clasKS within the society, uring a well-known research model to bring 
cultural change down from tbe level of abstraction to that of living, com¬ 
pering individuals. 

Tbe fact that continuity and change characterise African culture is 
apparent in all chapters but Idgbli^ted in the contrast between Ames’s 
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and Hammond's contiibutlons. Amss, who suggests how Wolof o* 
operative work groups can contribute more effectively to the Gambia in 
the future and discusses what baa happened to them in the past, empha' 
uses the principle that InDovarions must be related to traditional pat> 
tems if they are to be accepted and transmitted as a part of the cultural 
heritage to future generations. Hammond, on the otW hand, shows how 
the attempt to re-create and perpetuate tradidonal African insUtutions 
has raised problems for French administrators, even when thdi policy 
WM designed to ease the problem of cultural adjustment. 

Though at first these two positions may seem contradictory, Ames is 
emphasising the importance of cultural continuity, while Hammond is 
etresvng the dynamic nature of culture. Both studies illustrate basic 
cultural principles which authropologiste have perhaps too often taken 
for granted or at least have not sufficiently stressed in communicating 
outside their own discipline. The problem of the French administrators 
seems to have been in undereetimadog the importance not of cultural 
continuity but of cultural change, despite the fact that they were tryii^ 
to induce change by tbur program of economic development. Even more 
important, they seem not to have fully understood the intricate relation¬ 
ships between the various aspects of a culture and the principle that 
changes in one aspect may have unexpected and perhaps undesirable 
effects on its other aspects. For cultures, we now know, are never static, 
even in isolation, and it is impossible to alter one part of a culture with¬ 
out affeoring its other parts. 

The nature of the research design and the control of variables are most 
explicit in riie studies by Hammond and Lystad. In the first, two parts 
of a single Mossi community are studied, one resettled under a large- 
scale, government-directed project of agricultural development, the 
other serving as a control group. Cultural changes are identified by com¬ 
paring the life of riioee who migrated to their new setting in the Niger 
Office with the life of those who remmned at home; Hammond siso con¬ 
siders how those who return home after having participated in this 
project have impinged on traditional Mom culture. In its de^gn, it is 
apparent that this study makes a metbodolo^cal contribution of con¬ 
siderable importance, cimte a«de from the theoretical ImpUcarions of its 
findings or their relevance to the practical problems of economic develop¬ 
ment elsewhere in Africa. 

Lystad compares two peoples who share a common kustorical and cul¬ 
tural background in terms of the effects of the independent variable of 
colonial policy. In hia study the dependent variables are social institu¬ 
tions, but his research model is equally applicable to the analyris of other 
aspects of culture. This model could be developed because the Asbanri, 
who have lived under British control, and tbs Agni, under French coo- 
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trol, share “a angle precontact culture," which was one of the constants. 
Lystad'e study takes on added agnihcance as a deeign for research be* 
cause of the many situaticns to which it can be applied: In all parts of 
Africa ethnic units have been split by political boundaries, each part 
baviog to adapt its mode of life to the exigencies of a different govern* 
mental policy. In addition to their vgnificaoce for acience, such studies 
have most important practical impbcadons for resolving tenuons ariaing 
in the course of the iocrea^gly potent drive for nationhood in Africa— 
bke those which have already aseumed procninence in Togo and the 
Camsrocas. 

Prom the point of view of sdenrific method it should be obvious that 
an approach which takos into account the dimensions of space and rime 
mviCes research dengns in which variables can be controlled In a manner 
essenttal to the testing of specific hypotheses and the validation of gener* 
alisatioos. In the study of man, variables cannot be controlled by the 
observer as in a laboratory experiment in chemistry or phyucs. Because 
man, rather than atoms or elements, is his subject, the student of human 
behavior is faced at some point in his inquiries with social barriers to 
manipulation in his sxperiments. Like the astronomer and the geologist, 
who also study phenomena which they cannot masipulats, the anthro* 
pologjst's answer lies in the analyris of data as they occur. He must seek 
out the situations which bear on the problem be wiebes to study as they 
develop in various times and places, and he must design a reseai^ modd 
that can test hypotheses or permit generalisations. 

Here lies the importance of Africa for the scientific study of man, here 
where so many different situations have reeulted from the variegated 
channels of the stream of history. It ie essentially for this reason that all 
who have collaborated in this book have been attracted to the field of 
African studies, quite apart from the practical challenge that Africa 
presents for world adjustment, and all have sought by thdr works to ex¬ 
pand the body of sv^lable data or the field of theory, For Africa affords 
a laboratory with untold resources for the scientific analysis of human 
behavior, We who have worked in this laboratory are confident that in it 
many important lessons can be leamed^important lessons not only for 
Africa but for mankind as a whole. 


JOSEPH H. OREENSERO 


2. Africa as a Linguistic Area 

Africa, u linguisticftUy one of the moat complex areaa in the world, rivaled 
in this respect perhaps only by aboriginal South America and Kew 
Guinea; the usual figure of eight hundred languages for the continent is 
doubtless an underesdmate. The first queatlon we are likaly to ask when 
confronted with this vast Babel of tongues is tbe historical one: How did 
such linguistio diversity come to exist? The accepted anawer to such a 
question is a clasaihoation into families of languages, each independent 
and conaie^ng of those forms of speech which are the differentiated de¬ 
scendants of a oommon original tongue. Such a result, if correct, will 
help UB to decide—among other questions—whether the present di¬ 
versity is of recent date, all of Africa having been settled by one lin¬ 
guistic stock at some cot too remote period, or whether we must reckon 
with a more complex pattern of separate waves of settlement occurring 
at different periods. I^eed, in tbe absence of written records of any de¬ 
gree of antiquity for most of Africa outude of tbe northern littoral, and 
because of the paucity of the archeological data, there of neceeuty falle 
to linguisUos a eigniffcant role in unraveling tbe history of the African 
continent over eo many obscure millennia. 

The language clastiiicatione which have succeenvely held the field, 
from the early ettempte of Lepsius and Mueller to the moat recent one 
based chiefly on the efforts of Meinhof and Weetermann, have all suf¬ 
fered from similar basic defect*. They have been grand synthee^, 
ducing at all costa the number of distinct language families in Africa in 
accordance with some relatively simple theory of tbe peopimg and racial 
composition of the continent. Only in small part have they presented 
concrete evidence for the dasslffcatioDs, which have thus rested largely 
on mere assertion. Most important, however, is the lack of attention to 
those specific types of resemblances which are probative of common 
ori^. 

For example, in the Meinhof-Westermann classification, linguistic 
phenomena indicative of true historical connections were inextricably 
mingled with conaderations based on a supposed succession of language 
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typ^ reflectuig ftn outimoded and orersimpiifed theory of language 
evolution. In this Q^pological sequence, the languages of the “true 
Negro," those of the Sudanic type, were portrayed as having the most 
simple and primitive isolating structure, while the most advanced 
linguistic structures on the African scene involved a supposed Hamitic 
family blessed with inflection, grammatical gender, an abundance of 
cattle, and an appetite for conquset. 

The question of what ia relevant for deterimning common historical 
ori^n among languages is not difficult to grasp and needs no special 
training in linguistic sdeace. Every meaningful form in a language, 
whether it is a lexical item like “bouse" or “run" or a grammatical 
item like the “^r“ comparative of the Eogliah adjective, baa a double 
aspect: it displays both a spedho suecestion of sounds and a distinct 
roeanixig. If we compare languages, we find some resemblances in both 
sound and meaning—for example, the German forms which correspond 
to those cited above for English; Hans, rsnn(en), -er. Of course, there 
are different sounds with similar meanings (e.g., English “door" and 
Arabic 6dh both mean “door") and eimilar sounds with different mean- 
inge, both in specific forms and in general systems {e.g., English “egg" 
and Hungarian 4g, “sky," are pronounced in approximately the same 
way; Englieh and clsssical Arabic both have a sound). 

The preeence of resemblances in meaning only or in sound only 
would probably bs rejected by ordinary good sense as having little 
or DO bearing on the question of specific historical oonneotiou. Tlie 
number of poasible sounds is limited, and the occurzenee of the same 
or similar sounds in different languages, if not used in forms with 
timilar meanings, obviously proves nothing. Similarly, the converse 
may even seem pathological: “It is an evidence for the historical re- 
lationship of the English and Turkish languages that both have a 
word for ‘water'; only in English it is 'water,' but in Turkish it ie #u.” 
If the word designates eome item for which, unlike “water,” we do not 
expect every language to have a term, then the existence of a resem¬ 
blance in meaning only, eg., English “typewriter" and German 
Behrnbnuuchine, botii meaning “typewriter," is the result of historical 
factors, the invention of the typewriter and its spread over a single 
cultural area-^ this caee, western Etirope—but the terms here are 
obviously not the result of common origin if they only have tho meaning 
in common. Resemblances in both sound and meaning in such items, 
English “telephone," German TeUfon, are usually the result of borrow¬ 
ing, not common origin. 

All this may seem so obvious and elementary as to be hardly worth 
statii^. However, if instead of saying that languages are related because 
they both have a word for “water," wo say they have grammatical 
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gender, which mer^y meane that they have forma meaning "masculine" 
and "feminine,” and instead of resting our case on we say that they 
both have tonal systems, the a^ument sounds more imprea&ve althoi^h 
in essence It remains the same as long as the resembUneee refer to sound 
without meaning or meanii^ without sound. But such families as 
Sudanio and Hamitic of the older literature were defined almost entirely 
in terras of such irrelevant criteria and centred a hodgepodge of 
languages among which sound-meaning resemblances In basic vocab¬ 
ulary and grammatical elements could be shown; some were really 
related, and some had no real mutual connection. 

THS LANOUAOB PAMILIBS OF AFAICA 

The classification outlined here is founded on a review of the total 
African evidence in which only tbs criteria relevant in the light of the 
foregoing discusrion are conaidered.^ Accordir^ to this scheme, there 
are five distinct language families of major importance on the African 
continent; they occupy perhaps 98 per cent of the total precontact 
area and population. These are the Niger-Congo, Afro-Aoiatio, Macro* 
sudanic, Central Saharan, and Click families. In addition, there are 
seven groups of Ullages, or individual languages, which occupy 
relatively email areae^onghai, Maban, Fur, Koman, Kordofanian, 
Temainian, and Kyangiya—making twelve families in all. 

The Niger-Congo family ie of vast extent and contains several hundred 
languages covering most of west central and southern Africa. It falls 
into seven subfamilies: Weeb-Atlantic, Mandlngo, Gar, Kwa, 1)0, 
Central, and Adamawa-Bastem. 

The West-Atlantic subfamily includes the language of the Fulanj, 
about which there has been much controversy. It is safe to say that 
Meinhof's assertion of the Hamitic affiliation of FulanI can no longer be 
seriously maintsuned. The closest linguistic relatives of the Fulani 
are the Serer-8in, Wolof, Sersr-Nono, and Konyagi, which together 
form a distinct grpup within tiie Weet-Atlantic subfamily. 

The Mandingo and Gur languages are relatively obvious groupings 
about which there is little controversy. The Kwa is an important 
Bubfamily which stretches from Liberia, where the Km languages are 
spoken, to the Edo (Bini) and Yala or Idoma group of southeastern 
Kigeria. The Ewe, Twi, and Yoniba groups all are affiliated with Kwa 
ae well as with the Togo remnant languages, formerly classified in a 
eeparaU branch. Ijo is a lai^ge of southeast Nigeria which forms a 
group by itself. 

The Central group of the Niger-Congo family consists mainly of 

' The deUiW e^deoce for thi# eWeificatioo hat been pweeoWd in Stu^m in 
A/rwa» Lin^i*tic Clauifitatwn (New Haven: Compssi Pabliihing Co., 19»). 
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l&nguages 1a K^eria but cout^ufi the vast Bantu stock as a subgroup. 
Within thie Contfal branch, Bantu has a particularly close relationship 
to Tiv, Batu, Ndoro, Bitare, Mambila, and Jaiawa. 



The Adsmawa'Eastem group includes many little-known languages 
in eastern Nigeria and the Cameroous, along with such important 
languages farther east as Asande and Sango. 

The Afro-Asiatic, like the N^r-Congo family, is of vast extent, 
covering all of northern Africa, adjoiru!^ portions of Aria, the Horn 
area of East Africa, and an extensive region in the vicinity of Lake 
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Chad. There are five branches: Berber, Cuebitic, Semitic, ADcient 
Egyptian (exUcct), and Chad. 

The Chad subfamily eonttuns perhape aa many as a hundred languages 
found for the moat part in northern Nigeria and the northern Cameroons. 
The best>known language of this group is Rausa, probably the largest 
speech community in Africa outside of Arabic and ^dely employed 
aa a lingua franca in West Africa. 

The Afro^Asiaric languages correspond in general to those included 
under the traditional term "Hamit^^emitic." "Eamitic’’ has in the 
past been a cover term for all noQ>Semitic branches and represents no 
real lic^uistio entity. In view of the serious misunderatandinga oa> 
caaioned by the use of this term in phyrical anthropology and culture 
history, it is abandoned in the present classification. 

The Macrosudanic languages are another major stock conceotrated 
ill the area of the Congo-Nile divide and extending eaatward into the 
Upper Nile and northern Great Lakes reg^n of East Africa. There are 
four branches: Eastern Sudanio, Central 8udanic, Kunama, and Berta. 
The Eastern Sudanic group includes Nuba, the Nilotic langu^es, and 
the eo<aUed Nilo-Hamitio languagee (Masai, Bari, eto.). Central 
Sudanic containa, among ethers, the Sara dialects near Lake Chad, 
Mangbetu, and the Moru>Madi subgroup. Kunama is a language of 
northwestern Ethiopia, and Berta is the designation of a email number 
of languages straddling the EthiopUn«^udaneae border. 

Central Sabaran covers a large but generally sparsely settled territory 
north and east of Lake Chad and near the lake itself, locluded are 
Kanuri, Teda, and Zaghawa. 

The Click family comprehends the languages of the Hottentots and 
the various Bushman popula^oos of southwestern Africa as well as 
the Hatsa and Sandawe forms of speech farther north in East Africa. 
Hera again, Meinhof's theory of the Hamitic affiliationa of Hottentot 
ia not seriously msantained at the present time. Hottentot is cloaely 
allied to the Bushman langu^ea of the Karon and //Auen, within the 
much larger Kboisau branch of the eotire Click family. 

Zn addition U> the twelve families enumerated earlier, there is Mala* 
gasy, a Malayo^Polynesian language spoken on the island of Madagae* 
car. Meroitic, the extinct language of Meroe, an EgypUan-influenced 
culture of the Blue Nile-Whiu Nile area which flouriahed in classical 
and ia only imperfectly known from inecriptional reraaiiw, appears 
to be independent. 

THS OftlOXN OT BANTU 

This review makes it clear tiiat the present linguistic diverety of 
Africa cannot be reduced to a angle source and that there has been a 
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complex history of settlement over a very long period. This should 
not be Buipriaing. Afnca, on the evidence of paleontology, has been 
inhabited by hominids from very early times and rivals Asia as a 
possible home for earliest man. Some of the details of this long and 
varied historical development can, of course, be deduced from the 
ianguage classification outlined here. One salient problem is that of 
the place of origin of the large Bantu group of cloeely related languages 
which occupies pracrieally all of the southern third of the continent. 
The facts that Bantu is affiliated with the Central branch of the Niger- 
Congo family and that the other languages of this group are all spoken 
in Nigeria and the Cameroons point strongly to this general area as 
the ori^nal Bantu homeland. The special relationship of Bantu, within 
the Central group, to Tiv, Batu, Ndoro, Bitare, Mamblla, and Jarawa 
serves to make (his hypothesis more explidt. Since all these peoples 
live in a relatively restricted area near (he centra! Benue Valley, this 
partiouJar region is strongly indicated as the pnni of origin of the Bantu 
migration. The date at which such a proto>Bantu community still 
spoke a unified language may be es^mated as approximately twenty-five 
hundred years ago.* The hypothesis that the Bantu spread first into 
the Congo rain forest and then into East and South Africa at this 
relatively recent date is in general accord with tho archeological and 
paleontological evidence, which suggests that the earlier population 
of this area was of the Bushman and Pygmy types. 

Hitherto the prevailing view (strongly championed, for example, 
by Sir Harry Johnston) has been that the Bantu originated in the 
Great Lakes area of East Africa.' The reason advanced has been that 
the Bantu languages of the East African lake area are mors primitive 
in type than the other Bantu languages. ,What is presumably meant is 
that these languages have changed leas from the parent Bantu lar^uoge 
than others of the same stock. Scientific comparative linguistics rojscts 
a^uments of this kind. Closer examination of eueh assertions usually 
reveals that a few striking archaisms have been noticed that the in¬ 
novations ignored. We expect that in a group of related languages all 
will have changed approximately to the same degree from the ancestral 
language. Even assuming that the Great Lakes languages are more 
archaic, the conclusion that thiif aj^a is the Bantu homeland by no 
raca.ne follows. Similar reasoning applied to the Romance languages 
might lead to the conclusion that X/atin originated in Sardinia, where 

' The DMtbod employed i» that of glottoobroDOlogy, by which dates of eepantioD 
of related laagu&s«e are eetuDaUd on the baaifl of peroe&tage of shared ba^ vooab- 
ulary. For a cooveiueot espotition, aee R. B. Lese, *'Tbe of QloUoebro&oloxyi'' 
ioniuotfe, XXIX (IM3), 113-27. 

* Ihi hie Eaoaumeotal work, A Cmparatw Stud^ of FarUu and Somi-Saniu 
Lan^vagto (Oxford: CUreadoD Pme, 1919-22). 
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cerUin consj^ouB archaisms are retained. It would certainly not lead 
to the conclusion that Latin originated in Rome. 

On the other hand, the argument baaed on the geographical location 
of the genetically most closely related languages is a powerful one. It 
may be illustrate by the example of English. In the absence of written 
blstoiy, how could one choose among North America, South Africa, 
Australia, and the British Isles as the possible homeland of the Engliah 
language? The language most closely related to English is Frisian, 
spoken by a small hshing populatiou on the Dutch coast. The next 
most clo^y related languages are the Germanic group, found in 
northern Europe. Moreover, the remainder of the Indo-European 
family, of which Germanic is a branch, covers an adjacent area in 
Europe and western Asia. Each step, therefore, strengthens the case 
for the British Isles as agunst the other possible areas. In timilsr 
fashion, the relationships of Bantu point first to the central Benue, 
then to the Central group of Nigsr-Congo in Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
and finally to the Niger-Congo family, whose distribution centers in 
West Africa rather than East Africa. 

The Great Lakes theory of Bantu origins has, at least in the minds 
of some of its adherents, been but one aspect of a general orientation 
which would, in its most extreme form, attribute virtually all the 
seminal events of African history to the stimulus of ineomlog, superior 
Caucasoids, both Semites and Hamites, as they exercised thnr influence 
on an indigenous, culturally passive Negroid population. Thus the 
Bantu languagea, according to one view, arose in the area of the Great 
Lakes ae the result of contact between a basic Sudanic-spoaking Negro 
group and a Hamitic people.* In its racial aspect, this theory derives 
most of the population of sub-Saharan Africa, outside of a relatively 
small group of forest Negroes in West Africa, from varying Semitio 
and Hamitic admixture. 

The linguistic counterpart of this theory baa been the widespread 
exten^n of the use of '^Hamitic” as a linguistic term. lodeod, the 
racial aspect of the Hamitic theory has been largely Induoneed by its 
employment in lioguistic claetifieation, the bistoricai antecedent. 
The widest linguistic usage of the term “Hamitic" is found in Carl 
Mtinhof's writings.* He coariders as Hamitio Fulani, Hausa, and other 
languages in West Africa, Hottentot in South Africa, and Masai, 
Nandi, and other cattle peoples of the 80H»lled Nilo-Harmtic subfamily 
in East Africa, in addition to the generally accepted groups of Berber, 

«Cf. tbe ctatemuit of Csrl Mtiohof io lu« Sproe/i^n d«r Homitn (Hjuaburg: 
L. SE R. FriederiehMo, 1912); "Bsotu Is » mixsd lADSUsger m to ipeAk, deoceodeil of 
ft EftmiUe ffttbw sod a Negro moibss'’ (p. 2). 

* PftTtioulftrly io his DU SpraAen d^r SamiUn. 
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Andent Egypti&o, and the Ciuhitic of east Africa. Others beddea the 
present writer have pointed to the weakness of the case presented hy 
Mdnhof for the Harcdtic affiliations of FuUni and Hottentot. The 
NiloHamjric group is still the subject of some controversy, but all 
writers agree that it is closely related to Nilotic, which would place it 
within the Macrosudamc family of the present writer. Some, however, 
maintiun that it is a linguistic hybrid contiuoing Haraitic elements/ 
On the other band, Hausa and the many other languages related to 
Nilo>Hamirio in the Chad group are now generally admitted to be 
members of the Hamito-Semitio family. It is an ironic fact that these, 
the only non-cattle peoples contained in Meiohof's extension of tra¬ 
ditional Hsmitie, have also tamed out to be the only valid addition 
to the family. 

Finally, the view that Semitic and Hamitic are two branches of a 
Eaouto^mitic family can no longer be seriously maintained. The 
genetic picture that emerges from a careful review of the data is that of 
a lingulstio family with hve co-ordinate brsnchea of which Semitic is 
but one. The term “Hamitic,'' therefore, lacks any linguistic foundation, 
since it is a term traditionally applied to four of the five branches of 
the entire family. It was for this reason that the present writer suggested 
the term Afro-Auatic in place of the misleading Hamito-Semitic. In 
the light of these contiderations, the radd and ouUurai-historical 
Hamitic theory lacks a linguistic foundation. 

SFSOtAL PSaTVaSS OP APniCAK LANQUAOBS 

Although ws cannot prove an ultimate unity of all African languages, 
there are, just as in other aspects of African culturo, features which set 
oft Africa from other areas of the world. These result from liter contacts 
among the laogusges of the continent, on a vast scale and over a long 
period. Practically none of the peculiarities listed below as typical are 
shared by all African langtiages, and almost every odo is found some¬ 
where outride of Africa, but the combiostion of these features gives a 
definite enough ebaracterisation that a language, not labeled as such 
for an observer, would probably be recognised as African. 

Among sounds, the clicks of the Click family and certeiizi South 
African Bantu languages are not found anywhere else in the world. 
The rimultaneous labiovelar kp and gh sounds are distributed over a 
wide east-west belt of langu^es of diverse genetic affiliations from the 
Atlantic Ocean almost to the Nile Valley. Outride of Africa, these 
sounds are only known from a restricted area of Melanesia both in 

* For a diacuasioa of tho r«e«ot coAtrovenial Utarature oa this subject, see A, E, 
MeeocMo ^'Hamitiach en Nilotuch/' Zatte. Ill (1967), 2S4-73. 
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Mel&cesiaQ aod m so-called Papuan languages. Implo^ve consonant 
sounds, in whick the lowering of the glottis produces a rarefaction of 
the ur followed by the ii^reea of outside air, are frequent in Africa 
hut uncommoxi elsewhere. With few exceptions, African consonant 
systems are rimple, without the variety of back velar sounds occurring 
in other parts of the world. Vowel systems are likewise rimple, with the 
virtual absence of umlauted vowels or unrounded back vowels, the 
so-called abnormal vowels. Consonant combinarions are usually few in 
number. They praorically never involve more than two consonants 
medially or one initially. The syllable is charaoteriaticelly open, that is, 
ending in a vowel. Inirial np sounds and inirial combinations of nasal 
plus voiced stop, for example, and nd, are extremely common, and 
relatively rare elsewhere in the world. 

Finally, tone is almost universal in Africa outride of the important 
Afro-Aeiatio family. Even here, most—perhaps all—members of tho 
Chad subgroup have tonal systems under the inHuencs of nslghborii:^ 
languages. 

In morphology, complex noun clasriflcations like the well-known 
prefix classes of Bantu are widespread, though far from universal. The 
eame feature is found in aboriginal Australia and in New Guinea, but 
without specifio points of resemblance. The verb very often has s 
complicate set of derivatives to exprosa such ideas as the causseivo, 
reflexive, pasrive, or motion towards the epsakor. Characteristically, 
these ideas may be combined with each other. An example from Swahili 
will servo to illustrate such a system; pato (obtain), patana (make an 
agreement—reciprocal), paMnt>^a (unite—reriprocal causative), poAb 
(obtain for somebody—a^pplicatlve), patika (be seised—pasrive), 
pafiftto (make someone vexed—causative), palilmna (vex each other— 
causative-redprocal), otc. 

In the sphere of semantics, there are many idioms or metaphorical 
uses of terms with wide distriburions found infrequently or not at all 
outride of Africa. Examples of such usages include the saroe term 
meaning "meat” and "wild animal”; the verb with the primary meaning 
"to eat” also meaning "to conquer,” "capture a i»ece in a game," 
"have sexual intercourse”; the phrase “child of ” to express the 
diminurive; the phrase "child of the tree” meaning "fruit”; widespread 
use of parts of the body to express porition (cf. EngUsh "back of”), for 
example, “belly of” meaning "iaride,” "head of” meaning "upon,” 
“buttock of” meaning “at the base of”; "be himself” often tranriates 
as "he with his head.” A final example is the typical mode of expreering 
comparison in two variants—"s surpasses y in rise” or "s is big, sur¬ 
passes y” meaning “x is laiger than y.” 
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L1KOCJ8T1C AREAS 0 ? A7BICA 

It is aoticaable thst varicms sections of tbs eoaticent differ In t he 
intensity with which they partake of such common characteristlos. 
There is a Urge central area in which all of these oharacteristicB are 
found in most of the languages. This core area con^sts mainly of the 
Niger*CoDgo languages, Songhu, the Central Sudanio subgroup of 
Macrosudanic family, and, to a cert^ degree, the Chad subgroup 
of Afro-Asiatic. 

Other areas which can now be roughly delimited are marginsl in 
that they partake of some but not all of thcee features. In addidon 
to their imperfect ehanng of the most widespread African character¬ 
istics, each displays spedalised phenotnona wldch result from LinguisUo 
contacts within the area itself. One widespread area which can be 
described as mar^nal ia ^e Khoisau-speaking part of southwestern 
Africa. Another well-marked linguietio area embraces approximately 
Ethiopia and the various SomaliUnds. The laogusges here are of 
heterogeneous origin—Cuahitlo, Ethiopian Semitic languages, Kuoama, 
and Barea, toe last two being members of different branches of Macro- 
sudanio. This area Is marked by relatively complex consonantal systems, 
including glottahzed sounds, absence of tone, word order of determined 
followed by determiner, cloeed syllables, and some cbaracCeris^c 
idioms. Another rather less well-marked area can be discerned in Che 
northern part of East Africa and in the Nils Valley, containing the 
Kilo^e, Groat Lakes, and Didinga-Murle groups, all belongii^ to 
Eastern Sudanio, and the Moru-Madi group of the Central Sudanio 
subfamily of Macroaudanio. 

North of the Nile-Congo divide a whole series of languages which 
diverge sharply from languages to the south stretches across the eastern 
Sudan from Lake Chad In the west. Included are the Central Saharan 
languages, Maban, Fur, and the Dagu, Merarit, and Nubian languages 
of the Eastern Sudanie subgroup of Macrosudanic. CbaracterisUcs 
of this area include periodic sentence construction with the use of 
participles for subordination reminiscont in structure of clamical Latin, 
a case gystem in the noun but without adjective agreement, and the 
^>8ence of noun elasuficatory systems. 

It should be emphasised that these languid areas are tentative and 
in need of further inreetigation and d^mentation. A general re¬ 
semblance to Herakovits’ standard culture-area claanfication is evident. 
The central or core area corresponds roughly to the Congch-Guinea Coast 
area, though it is somewhat more extensive, ineludiog especially the 
major part of the East Cattle area. The Kholsan area equates with toe 
Bushman and Hottentot areas. The Ethiopian area outliaed alone 
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practically coimudea with tha East Afncan Horn. The region which 
consists of the Kilotic, Great Lakes, Didinga, and Moru-Madi languages 
embraces the northern portion of the Eastern Cattle area. The group 
of languages stretchu^ across Africa east of Lake Chad agrees well 
with the Eastern Sudanic area. Finally, the Berber* and Arabic-epeaking 
area9 that cover the northern stretch, though very einular, fall into two 
portions. In the western part of the area Arabic dialects, commendng 
approximately with the Egyptian>Ubyan border, share many features 
derived from contact with Berber speakers, while Berber in turn con¬ 
tains large numbers of Arabic loan words and some sounds which have 
entered by way of Arabic influence. These two areas agree approximately 
with Herakovlts' Egyptian sroa and the undesignated North African 
area. 


BUROFXAN ON AFRIOaN LANOUAQBS 

The languages of Africa^ In th^r sharing of fundamental features 
underlying a complexity of origin and in their areal differentiation, 
agree in general fashion with other aspects of African culture. So, too, 
the long-continued and pertistent Moslem influences, wluch have to a 
high degree shaped the life patterns of Negro peoplee in the entire 
Sudan and much of East Africa and evon farther south, find their 
reflection in the numerous loan words of ultimate Arabic origin, even 
among non-Moslem peoples. What, then, of the European influences 
of the last several centuries which have transformed so many aspects 
of African life? The effects of these events on the linguistic life of Africa 
would probably havo to be judged as relatively small, compared with 
that of Arabic. The essential continuity of African culture in spite of 
drastic changes is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than in language. 

European contact has resulted in the importation of the large Afri¬ 
kaans- and Engllsh-apsakiog populations of South Africa and much 
smaller or negligible European speech communities elsewhere. In the 
urban areas of Liberia and Sierra Leons, English in standard and 
Creolized form, respectively, has been established by repatriated 
Negro slaves. A few words, generally of Portuguese origin, have been 
borrowed for earlier items broi^ht through the agency of Europeans, 
e g., manioc from South America and the domestic pig in coastal areas 
(elsewhere it is older). In more recent times, borrowings have occurred 
chiefly from English and French for more modern items of contact, 
such as Hausa (store), hioane (can), or (wagee), from 

Saturday, the standard payday- Many borrowed terms of r«ent im¬ 
portation are not yet well established, and only the future will tell to 
what extent such words will continue or bo replaced by indigenous 
expressions. The study of re43ent loan words of European origin is a 
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field of greet iotereet which has thus far herdly been investigated. 

Id addition, European langurs have been used ae Hngua francae, 
particulari;^ among educated Afncaoa of difTering tribal backgrounds, 
and as a vehicle of education, particularly on the higher leveU. However, 
in all such cases except the Oreolised forma already mentioned, European 
languages among Africans lack the baas provided by a large population 
speaking the language as its native tongue. Moreover, while serving 
in this fashion as a means of wider communication, such languages as 
English and French have to some extent been barriers to understanding: 
Africans wi^ English and French education have, along with the 
language, acquired differing British and French cultural values. 

In summary, the total direct linguistic influence of European contact 
has beon the introduction of a few new epee^ communities of European 
origin, the use of European languages as lingua francas, and the inCro> 
duction of loan words comprising but a very minor portion of ^e total 
vocabulary of any African language. The effect of European languages 
on the grammatical structure of African languages, as far as can be 
seen, is virtually nonexistent. In another direction, however, the 
indirect effects are of greater import. Language differentiation is the 
reflex of over^ communication condidons. Before intensive European 
contact, there were occaaonal instances of the spread of single languages 
over wide areas as the result of political expansion or in response to 
economic needs. One instance is the wide distribution of the Malinke 
language in its various dialectal forms in French West Africa, an event 
which must surely bs connected with the existence of the vast Mandingo 
Empire in this region in the Middle Ages. So, likewise, much of the 
spread of Hausa as a second language beyond its original borders was 
a prO'European response to the growing indigenous trade needs of ibis 
segment of the western Sudan. 

One of the chief effects of European colonising activity has been the 
widening of communication through the abolition of slavery and inters 
tribal warfare and the development of roads, railroads, and other 
forms of transportation. The more widespread traveling and commerce 
that result, as well as the modem adnunistration and education and 
the cultural unity demanded by modern nationalism, all necesritate a 
higher degree of linguistic unity than existed prior to intensive European 
contact. The development of new lingua francas and the further spread 
of old ones, as well as tbe dyir^-out of the smaller speech communities, 
are tbe reeponece to these changing conditions. However, this readjust* 
ment is neceses^ly slow. A people does not abandon its language ove> 
night. There are emotional attaohments which people feel to their own 
language, and there must normally be at least one generation of bilin* 
guala. Survival has been the rule rather than the exception thus far, 
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evea amocg relatively small speech commuDiUee. The impact of nation- 
alism and the practical necesaties of admlnistratioxi and education 
must in the long run considerably simplify the present complex lin¬ 
guistic atuation, which is a heritage of other conditions, but such 
changes wlU take much time to accomplish. In the long run, such 
changes as well as the standardisation in written form of many hitherto 
unwritten languages are of far greater significance than the superficial 
direct effects of European contact on the vigorous linguistic life of 
Africa. 


JUnrN6 M. CORDWeiL 


3, Afriton Art 

For over lUty ye^rs students, &nd coUectors have been stirred 

by the aestbetic qualities of African art forma found in museunis and 
pnvate collections of Europe and America. Yet it Is still difficult for 
the interested individual to bnd the information about their creators 
and cultural background that would give a ncher understanding of 
these works of art. It is the purpose of this chapter to survey the material 
known to archeologists and ethnologists but not found in any one 
volume on African art, either general or iconcgraphic in nature. African 
art forms of the prehistoric, precolonial, and modern periods are dls- 
cussed in terms of their cultural setting and the dynamics of change 
eKpressed lo the creativity of tiiar makers. 

TUB rnBRISTORIO PBRIOn 

Among the best>known forms of prebietorio African art are the vigor¬ 
ous rock drawings and paintings of South Africa and Rhodeeia, and of 
North Africa as well. These portray men of different cultures and animals 
of the veldt and near desert. Done in ochre, red earth, charcoal, and 
white clay, whose colors are still fresh, they show a startling degree of 
movement and action in scenes depicting hunting and warfare. Relative 
dating is possible in some instances, as when drawings of Bantu and 
Europeans overlie those of animals. 

Aside from the rock drawings and paintings, which have survived 
only on surfaces protected by overhangs where neither sand nor run 
could obliterate them, prehistoric African art conrists of work in stone, 
metal, and fired clay, which neither rain nor insecta could destroy. The 
richest hods of ancient art in stone have been made in West Africa by 
French and British arcbeolo^sU. Thus far, however, we have only the 
most fragmentary knowledge of the cultures which produced tbs small, 
roughly cs^ed human beads in stone that are found from Dakar to Lake 
Chad and from the Sudan down to the Guinea Coast. It has been sug¬ 
gested that these heads are related to the hundreds of mysterious stone 
figures in a sacred grove near Eeie, Dorin Province, in southwest Nigeria; 
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one>tlurd to ooe-half life nse, they exhibit & combination of naturalism 
and stylized proportioning still common to contemporary, tradiCional 
forms of this area of West Aiiica. Xothii^ is known about their origins; 
they stand today aa mute testimony of a people eophisticated in art 
forms and stone-working technique, a people who seem to have been of 
wholly African ori^, for only Negroid features are depicted. 

The most dramatic of the ancient terra cotta art forms are the natu¬ 
ralistic modeled heads and half-f^ures of Jos and Ife in Nigeria. The 
discovery in the Jos tin mines of small terra cotta heads, so similar to 
examples of more refined style found oarlier in Ife, aroused speculation 
that they were actually part of the same tradition, though not contem¬ 
poraneous with each other, The Jos finds, now identified with the Kok 
culture, have been dated by radiocarbon analysis as about throe thou¬ 
sand years old (between 2000 i.c, and a.d. 200 , most probably 900 B.c.); 
the Ife heads and half-figures are probably a thousand years younger.^ 
Terra cotta forms extend to the Lake Chad area, where French arche¬ 
ologists have discovered what appears to be a dmilar ancient culture 
with walled cities and many objects of modeled clay. 

The naturalism of these terra cotta art forms, more successfid in some 
pieces than others, demonstrates whst appears to be a gradual perfecting 
of style, perhaps by a specialized group of artists. The earlier hoads are 
simple, with striated fsdal markings; but later ones, such ss those of Ife, 
are more detailed and elaborate. A head from Nok shows a more stylised 
face, but with careful attention given to the decoraUon of the hair. 
Pottery that has survived the ravages of time includes contuners once 
used for 7/a divinarion by more recent Yoruba. Modeled In high relief, 
the earlier pots depict various small arumals and reptilee that serve as 
messengers of Yoruba ddtiee. Frobenius' account of fired bricks with one 
face decorated In bas-relief on the palace at Ife, which bad probably 
stood for centuries, euggeats a relationship to the bas-relief designe in 
clay on ths walls about inner doors in palaces and titled compounds in 
Benin and Dahomey. Stylised terra cotta heads of early workmanship 
eUU appear on the ancestral altars of titled members of the brass workers’ 
quarter In Benin City. Their explanation is that while only the ancestors 
^ the king could be depicted in large heads of brass or bronze, the titled 
members of the guild who married daughters of the king were flowed 
to have a life^sed head of terra cotta to represent them after death. 

THB nKVBlX>PMBN7 07 UBTAL ART WORE 

Iron appears to have replaced polished stone at a very early period in 
the adzes, hoes, knives, and spears of Africa, The use of stone tools is lost 

> E. W. BftTs&soD, E. P. Oesvey, sad L. J. Oralssskl, “Yals NtCural lUdiocarbon 
Mewuretnsets 111/' 6ci9nt4, CXi^l (1957), 915. 
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in traditionAl history beyond the memory of the present iohebltents, 
though there are legends among the Khoiean peoples of the before 
the eomii^ of the Bantu that tell of tbeh uae. If iron art forma were made 
anywhere in ancient Africa, nothing remains, for iron doea not long 8ur> 
vive ondation in the tropics without either deliberate preservation or 
repeated sacriflcee of palm oil. 

The people of Benin, however, have elaborate iron standards for the 
god of medicine, Osain, for some of which great antiquity id clumed. 
These standards, wroi^ht in iron and standing the height of a man, have 
many branching arms at the top, each surmounted by a symbol of the 
needs and powers of man. The Bini also used lamp holders of wrought 
iron in ba^et shapes, some as large as sixteen inchee in diameter, and 
made iron inserts in the eyee and foreheads of the carved wooden beads 
(uhum sloe) of traditional chiefs used on family altars. The earliest 
known iron inserts ars found on a great stone at Ife, whose origin is lost 
beyond traditional history; they form a pattern in a strught lino, which 
has been interpreted as a record of some sort rather than as an artistic 
decoration, More recent are the Yoruba male hgurse of iron associated 
with Ogun, god of iron and wax, some of which are mounted on horse* 
back and carry a shallow circular dish on the head, thus serving as a 
lamp. 

The Dahomeen art forms in iron are s^ more modern, the earliest 
known being dated as not over two centuries old. They are dUcuesed here 
because they are forerunners of an important art tradition in Dahomean 
culture. One technique was a wreught-iron plating attached to large, 
carved wooden forms of birds and animals that symbolized families of 
the royal dan. In one case, a wooden bird wse covered with thin sheets of 
brass, and wings of wrought iron were attached. A more delicate tech* 
nique in wrought iron produced the standard placed on the shrine of a 
higb-ranking male member of the royal clan who had become governor of 
an area under the king or was perhaps the son of the king. This standard 
is a strdght iron rod, four or five feet long; It has a point^ base to insert 
in the earth and is surmounted by a small round platform edged with 
pendants of brass or iron. Standing on the small platform are wrought- 
Iron or brass symbols depicting forms such as animals or plants whose 
generic terms suggest tonal patterns rimilar to the names of the man and 
his family. Ceremonial gongs, common through West and Central Africa 
as museal instruments in percusuon orchestras, were, and still are, made 
in unusually elaborate forms. Some of those in the old style have ss many 
as three gongs connected by a stylized human figure. 

Copper, silver, and gold, all fairly easy to abstract from ore at a low 
heat and readily worked in pure form, seem to have been in use from 
early times. L^ends are v^ue about tbdr ori^n and uae. Copper oroa* 
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merits in the form of bangles and bracelete are mentioned by Dapper as 
used by the commoners of Benin in the late seventeenth century, but 
they seem to have disappeared with the introduction of harder brass 
through European trade. The rest of Africa south of the S^ara appears 
to have had knowledge of copper throi^ trade or actual smtiting, but 
its path of diifudon and the extent of its use is clouded with speculation. 
Gold and silver were used for personal ornament and symbols of rank in 
West Africa. These metals seem to have been most us^ by the ancient 
kingdom of Ghana in the western Sudan for rtpowH work on symbols of 
authority* and by the Ashanti, whose gold weights indicate the early 
weighing of gold duet. Travelers’ accounts and the traditional histones 
of the Ashanti tell of thin sheets of gold used to cover the royal stool and 
of gold jewelry worn by members of the royal family. Small '‘masks” of 
gold, perhaps used as pendants aud done In gold wire technique—aa is 
most of the gold Jewelry—are in the form of human faces and rams’ 
heads. The Arabs discovered gold in use on the east coast in what is now 
Mozambique and forced the Africans to lead them to their small mines, 
which were then enlarged and worked for csntariea, supplying a large 
portion of the Moslem world at that time with its wealth. Kothing is 
known of the forms into which this gold was worked by the Africans. 

For a long timo it was believed that bronze was used only for gold 
weights of the Ashanti and the art treasures of Benin, but discoveries 
tinea 1935 have given a fuller picture of the use of the medium in sub- 
Saharan Africa, though it does seem to have been concentrated in south¬ 
ern Nigeria. There ere only scattered reports of its use to the west among 
the Ashanti and beyond. It should be made clear, however, that ade¬ 
quate metailui^cal analyses have not been made on all the art forms 
which, from the patina usually associated with tills medium, appear to be 
bronze. Actually, the alloys produced by African emtiting in auejent 
times were of copper and sine—that is, brass—and of copper aod tin— 
bronze—though the percentage of zino or tin eeems to have varied 
greatly with the individual smeltings and in diFTerent areas.* 

Cirt’ptrdiit casting reached as far west as what is now Liberia, where 

* To avtid oo&tuiioD ia the disouMion on cirt-ptrdut ca^Uag. for wblcb ttu fel- 
lowlag auttia w«ro used, we ihall dis^aguUh A/doaa braes lAd broase from tbe 
EuropesD brass, wUoh was iatrodueed to tbs coast of west Africa by the Portugusas 
as aarly as tha Ust quarter of tbs fiftesoth ceotury. Wherever caitiog was employed, 
the forou produced were for the use of the ruliag elaas or for eertaio deities. Buropeaa 
brass was eagerly aooepted, but its use was atiJl coatroUed by tbe ruliag class, wbo 
la tbe ease of the Yoruba aod fiini albwed it to be used by aobles and members of 
eertaia religious cults, while the brase caatere were allowed to eeU e United number of 
bracelets and banglea to the public. Freocb aroheologiste have uncovered emeltiog 
works In ths ^daa on aocieac caravan routes wbieb would seem to Indicate that 
the African alloyi of bronse or brass were east into eome rough form of ingot for 
ehipmeot eouth to areas where skilled crafteineo worked in the eire-perdvs process. 
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small figures, armlets, and containers were made. Among the Ashanti, 
African braes or brocse was moat commonly used for the small, delicately 
modeled gold weights, small brass and copper masks, and brass kuduot or 
decorated jars which were probably intended to hold gold dust. The gold 
weights display lees delicate modeling in genre human and animal sub¬ 
jects, geometric designs, and miniature ardfacts, but this may be due to 
their small rise and the rimpllcity of the casting process. A more compli¬ 
cated method of casting seems to have been used on larger pieces, such 
as one which represents the entire retinue of a chiof who is being carried 
in a hammock, though this compoarion is itself not more than hve inches 
in length at the base and two and a half inches high. 

The African bronze or brass of Yoruba, Benin, and Nupe origin are 
more dramatic to Euroamerican tastes than the cast forms of the Ashanti 
to the west. The Yoruba are represented by the realistic, lif^sised human 
Ife heads, the Ohalvfon mask, and a small torso in the ooetume of an Oni 
of Ife. There are a number of smaller pieces, such as figures and swotds, 
but these aro more stylised and do not have the perfect naturalism of the 
heads that brought them instant fame when they were discovered. In 
Nupe territory, to the north of Ife and Benin, are to be found a number 
of hue cast figures of what are known as the Tada and Jebba schools, 
probably influenced by Ifs artists. The Tada figure is of a seated man 
done in a highly naturalieUc style and has ac^^uired a polished brown 
patina; ths Jsbba pises is much more stylized, suggesting the more ri^d 
representations of Yoruba wood carvings. 

The variety of bronse and brass forms extant in museums and private 
collections of Europe and America give a picture of Benin coneistent 
with tbs descriptions given by travelers of the rixteenth and seven- 
teeoth centuries. Among the most dramatic and informative of these 
Benin pieces are the plaques which in the sixteeoth century covered the 
wooden audience gallery of ths king's inner courtyard. These depict the 
only landscapes in traditional African art, with scenes of hunters be¬ 
neath trees, aiming bows and arrows at birds in ths branches above. The 
plaques also record the deeds of nobles and the king (o^o), with almost 
every type of rank indicated by the accouterments of the figures; these 
include many kinds of headdress, coral and jasper beads, tapestry cloth, 
leopard skins, taeseled skirts, and metal bells. Peodants on the dance 
costumes depict the face and headdress of members of the royal family, 
with beads of leopards to symbolize royalty and of rams, the beast sacri¬ 
ficed over the ancestrd altars of royalty and nobles, also shown. Figures 
cn plaques and peodants and free-standing forms accurately represent 
the Porti^ese soldiers and explorers who visited Benin In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

The balance of the Benin bronzes are mtsnded for the shrines which 
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each king ha4 for bia ancestors along the walls of a great inner courtyard 
of his compound. They include groupii^ of small fibres of earlier rulers 
with their retinues, standing on a hollow base provided with an opening 
through which sacrihces to the spirit of the dead kh^; could be poured. 
There are also a variety of bells, square at the top with dared irides, used 
to call the attenrion of the dead king to the sacrifices m ade for him; lif^ 
sised heads of royal princes having open tops into which were inserted 
great carved ivory tuske; and small ov^ beads with feet above and below 
symbolising the messenger (Effoi) of the god of death (Ogieo). Large 
bronse leopards, which flanked the entrance to the audience chamber of 
the king, are the most prominent of the animal forms represented, 
though emsJI leopard figures, which may have been sent with envoys as 
proof that they were from the king of Benin, have been found. To com> 
plete the list, swords, costume fasteners, and many other lesser accouter* 
monte of the royal household and favored nobles would have to be men* 
tioned. 

European brass, introduced to West Africa in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, was traded to the interior, in some cases without the 
recipients ever having knowledge of its real aource. Later, brass rods 
brought as gifts to tbs rulers along the coast became a standard of value, 
and in the nineteenth century they were as common as the earlier '^ma- 
nillas” of iron or bran used for currency. Wherever European brass wss 
received, it was used for jewelry and art forms, in keepiug with the tra« 
ditioD of other metals that had preceded it. Each soriety worked brass in 
its own way; some in rtpou^H technique, some in oasring, and later, in 
East Africa and the Congo, by heating, hammering, and forming it into 
coiled arm and leg bands, earrings, and neck pieces. It was sometimes re* 
served for the use of rulers and deities, but soma rulers allowed lesser 
nobles and commoners to have it. European brass was used by the 
Ashanti to cast gold weights, by the Yoruba and Bin! for ceremooisl 
forms, and by the Dabomeans for elaborate rtpoiuii work on large 
wooden bases. The Bakota hammered it thin and nailed it to ancestral 
figures, as the Pongwe farther to the east did to religious figures, and the 
Ubangi mads great coiled pieces of jewelry for their women, to cite but a 
few examples of its use. 

Ife emerges as an early center of fine ctre-perdus miAting from the 
analysis of the early pieces and from the traditional history and early 
travelers' reports of Benin. It is sud that small castings were sent by the 
king of ife in the thirteenth century as pfU to the king of Benin, whose 
admiration for them caused him to request the king of Ife for a brass 
worker to teach the people of Benin. The Yoruba artist who was sent, so 
the account goes, remsuned in Benin, marrying a daughter of the king 
and founding the famous brass workers' quarter of Benin City. In Ife, 
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casting of tbo QUAlit; of the famous heads does not seem to have sur* 
Tived much later than this period, though the casting of smaller pieces 
continued—wands linked by chtuns for the Ogboni society, dgures 
of Esu, the messenger god, and others whose dating is uncertain. 

In Benin, on the other band, the casting of African brass or bronae 
flourished. It is not possble to say that the simplsr pieces were the ear> 
best and that they grew more complex and artisUeaily better as tech- 
nical virtuosity prt^ressed. According to the traditional brass workers 
today, talented artists and poor designers could have worked side by side 
or hved in different centuries. Since the figure of a dead king for his 
altar is always modeled by bis first-bom son, ths ability of the heir to the 
thtcM also has to be taken into consideration. 

Between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries Benin expanded 
through southern Yoniba territory to the west and across the Niger to 
the east. The Bini arts expanded with the kingdom, and even today 
scattered evidence remains of their passing, as in the style of tbs Tjebu 
Yoruba brass castings and the few Benin esstings which have turned up 
in Onitsha in Ibo country. By the eighteenth century more powerful 
Yorubs and Ibo groups were pushing the Bini back to their original 
territory ^ civil war and internal political strife druned the royal treasury, 
and for about two centuries apparently little art work was done. Tra* 
ditional history reports the introduction of certain elements into the 
costumes of rulere and nobles which help the dating of later pieces. For 
example, wings of jasper beads wsre added to either ride of the tra¬ 
ditional crown of the king in approximately 1812, and the bronsee de¬ 
picting these are thus no earlier than that time. 

During the eack of Benin City in 1897, when the Bini fired their grass 
roofs and fled noitb into the forests and smaller villages, leaving every¬ 
thing behind them, the brass workers, wood carvers and ivory workers 
were among those who escaped. It was not until 1916, after the death of 
the exiled king and ths ascent of his son to the throne of Benin City, that 
these artists were called back to their traditional home. Thrir work hae 
received constant encouragement ever since from both the king and the 
British administration. The head of the brass workers' clan, who is also 
titular head of the quarter of casters and carvers, baa been employed by 
the administration to teach not only the younger men of bis family but 
outsiders as well. The work they produce, which is technic^ly excellent 
but which strives for naturalism, is sold in a workshop with the work of 
the wood carvers. The rest of the extended family of brass workers, 
without encouragement from anyone in particular, continue in their 
ancient art in the back streets of the quarter, after working during the 
day as laborers or mechanics. 

The Dahomean tradition of brass work is more recent than that of Ife, 
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BeniUi or the Aehanti. Afric&n bronee ot braes was not worked, and Eu« 
ropean brass did not come to tbe capital, Abomey, in any quantity until 
the middle of the last century. Earlier, the king had founded a quarter of 
wood carvers, weavers, and embroiderers near his palace, and with the 
introduction of European brass and cloth, brass workers and applique 
workers were added. At first large wood carvings of birds and animals 
were covered with thin sheets of the metal, while the iron standards for 
the ancestors were topped with brass. Large forms of this type, once 
stored in the king’s small treasure house, are now housed in the museum 
in the restored palace at Abomey. 

Some technique for casting must have existed as a basia for the present 
cirt’perdue work, but it was probably restricted to the casting of earrings 
and arm bands In gold and brass. Tbs Dahomean tradition of brass- 
casting is now well known in Weet Africa as well as in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, for the enthusiasm of French officials for the lively little human and 
animal figures has seen to thdr wide distribution. Casting is now being 
done by many members of the extended family which comprise the braes 
workers, and a great deal is produced for tourist trade; but the excellent 
quality of some of the early pieces is duplicated when special orders are 
given by discriminating customere, utber African or European. 

The traditional brass-casting of the Cameroons is esoteied chiefly in 
Bamum in the French Cameroons, though a small group of casters 
moved to Bamenda in British territory. The earlier work appears to have 
been made of European trade brass, which was cast into arm, neck, and 
leg coils, and into neck bands resembling the Portuguese ‘'maniUsV' 
formerly mads of iron. Though much of the lator work is produced for 
commercial purposes, such as tiny genre figures, some is made for use in 
the indigenous culture—masks, both large and small, decorated with 
feathers for ceremonial dances, or elaborate pipes, based on those in 
modeled clay. 

«ABL!BR WORK IN IVORY AND BONB 

The extent of ivory- and bone-carving in prehistoric and precolonial 
times may never be completely known, for without parrioulsr care ob¬ 
jects made of them—like those of wood—may perish in a tropical cli¬ 
mate. Among the better-known centere of ivory tradition are the Waregs 
in the eastern Congo, the Bapende and the Mangbetu in the northern 
Congo, Bamum in the Cameroons, and Benin City and the Ekiti or 
northeastern Yoruba in Nigeria. The Warega forma include highly sty¬ 
lized small figures and maska of hslf-life-eise, though in some brger pre- 
colonial pieces a higher degree of naturalism was attempted. Thoi^h 
poseeasing charm and vigor, the Warega ivory carvings lack the compe¬ 
tent handling of technique and deaign found in the small Bapende maak- 
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faces used on ceremonial costumes or in the m&oy email ivory carvings 
of the Mangbetu. The Maogbetu pieces are of email human subjects and, 
in more modem times, animal figures, carved pegs of a stringed instru* 
ment—^ach peg the head and shoulders of a wooian^and carved pins 
for the elaborate coiffure for which Mangbetu women are famous. 

The Benin Ivoriee are not only the most elaborate but the beat known. 
They were produced by a family in the quarter of specialists in Benin 
City and were made epeciffcally for use by the king and nobles of Benin 
and for gifts to other rulers. Very large carved tusks were placed in tbe 
hollow top of life-eised bronze heads at either side of a royal ancestral 
altar; ampler onee were fastened to a projection set in a hole at the back 
of the wooden ancestral heads on the family altars of noblee. There were 
also Urge gauntlet>type bracelets, smaller bracelets, small figures of fe- 
male worshipers of the messenger god (£su), and wands for If a divine 
tlon. From the earlier Pcrti^wee period come fine small masks for cere* 
monial costumes, worn on the hip like those of bronse, and Ivory gongs. 
More in Buropean tradition were goblets with representations of Benin 
warnore and Portuguese soldiers surrounding the base. 

In the designs found on the Benin ivoriee, the figure of the king (oba), 
dressed as the god of tiie sea (Olokun) appears meet frequently, almost 
always supported by two figures, priests ^ the royal gods Ora and Uwen. 
The leopard represents the royal family, while the mudfish is a meesenger 
of Olokun, as is the serpent. 

Tbe Yoruba of Owe were once under the influence of Benin, if not 
actually subjugated by it at the height of its conquests in the alxteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Benin culture left its mark on the costumes 
and accouterments of the king (Ofoteo) and his noblee and war captuns. 
Precolonlal ivory carvinga Include small figurines of female worshipers 
of Eebu, as in Benin, wands for I/a divination, decorations for ceremonial 
costumee, and Beoln-type gauntlets and smaller bracelets. In 1952 there 
wae still one ivory and bone carver in Dwo, producing work in the old 
tradition, but his material wae primanly elephant bone becauee of the 
present scarcity of ivory. 

ART or TUB LATE PRRCOLOHUL PXRTOD! SASTSRN AND BOVTHBRN AFRICA 

We turn next to a survey of the art forms of tbe various culture 
areas of Africa south of the Sahara before the beginning of the present 
century, starting with the Kholsan peoples of the south, the Bushmen 
and the Hottentot. At this time the Bushmen were already being pushed 
from their bunting grounds Into the Kalahari Desert, while the Hotten* 
tote who had replaced them in the south and west were undergoing 
iotensive contact with the white settlers of the Cape. The Hottentots, 
though they had a more stable economy based on hAiYlin0 and were 
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able to support larger, more orgaoised communiUes than tbe Bushmen 
hunters, never developed graphic a-nri plastic art forms. Bock drawic^ 
and paindngs depicting Bushmen and Bantu, as well as white settlers, 
have been attnbuted to the Bushmen, indicating that they continued 
this form of art to a relatively recent time, but by the early twentieth 
century it had apparently disappeared. The Bushmen and Hottentot 
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made copper jewelry, iron points for arrowheads and spears, Md 
pottery containers, but their art is ample, consisting of such decorative 
patterns as seriated indaons on Hottentot pottery and chevrons incised 
by the Northwest Bushmen on the ostrich egg shells used for storing 
water and on their stone and hone pipes. Skin bags were also ornamented 
with similar patterns, and occasionally wooden utentils and sticks were 
decorated with burned line des^ns. 
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In the East African Oattld area, stfdtcbing from the headwaters of 
the Nile to the Capo, the cultural focus U on cattle, and it U is terms 
of these beasts that the cultural ralues are expressed. Some peoples 
are somadic pastoralists, but the majonty practice subsistence fareniog 
as weU as herding. So little graphic or plastic art is found, compared to 
the Congo or the Guinea Coast, that the ares is often dismissed entirely. 
The Tutsi of Ruanda-Urundi—exposed to the Congo influeDcea—a^ 
thdr sedentary neighbors like the Ganda did some wood'Carving, but 
in most of this area plastic art consists of modeled day figunnes of 
cattle aod humans, grass masks for puberty ceremonies, wooden masks 
for dmilar occa^ns made by the Makonde, and small wooden female 
figurines of the same people. Decorated pottery forms are found among 
the sedentary cattle peoples farther south and southwest, and the 
Loti of the Zambesi River carve ihe great wooden bowls on whose lids 
are stylised elephants, rhinos, and other animals which serve as handles. 

However, these forms are not the sole outlets for aesthetic expression 
and creative imagination. There is a profusion of beads, plaiting, brass 
rings, forms of hah dress, molded day pipes, leather karosses, simply 
decorated shields, and beautifully proportion^ and balanced spears of 
iron and wood. Costume, carefully designed for ceremonial occasions, 
bscomes a means of aestheUc expreesion and is a disUnot art form. 
Color photographs of the peoples of east and south Africa demonstrate 
that their expression is not limited to carving aod casting, or by any of 
tbe restrictive deAnidons of graphic and plastic art of the Euroamerican 
world. Even tbe decoration of their bouses with ski os, mats, and potteiy 
becomes by their arrangement a matter of creativity and aesthetic 
pleasure. 

Eaet Horn art need be touched upon only briefly here, for it is marginal 
to the rest of Subsaharac Aftica. The art forms of the nomads resemble 
those of their neighbors in tbe East African Cattls area, but where 
Coptic sects flourished, as among a portion of the present Abyseinian 
nation, there are paindngs in Bysandne style. 

cordon 

The Congo area, which comprises central Africa west of the Great 
Lakes, has yielded so many of the art treasures in museums and private 
colleotiODB that it has the reputation of being the richest in the indige^ 
sous arts. Herding and subsistence farming are replaced by agriculture 
and trade, and tbe regions richest in art have cr^t specialists who 
produce articles used by other members of the society, including dyed 
and woven raffia cloth, ironwork, baskets, mats, pottery, and wood 
carvings. Interspersed in the deeper forest of the northern Congo area 
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ftTd the Pygmy groups. FarAung poIiUcal structured are tyfucal only 
of specific acid scattered groups, auch as the Busliongo (Bakuba) and 
BakoQgo; nor does one find walled towns, great compounds, complex 
architecture in clay or terra cotta as on the Guinea Coast, since political 
organisation generaUy was on a smaller scale. 

During the precolonial period, masks and figurines may well have been 
the only malor art forme of such peoples as the Bena Lulua among the 
Baluba and the Pongwe among the Fang. The art of many Fang groups, 
such as the Pongwe and Pahouio, has much in common with that of 
the Azande of the northeastern Congo, whence, according to tradiUon, 
they once came. The Bateke peoples are credited with the spread of 
small figure carvings of spirits or deities through the western Congo, 
to which they came from the south and the southeast, where these 
carvings are widespread. 

The widespread Bushongo oonfederation was in contact with other 
areas whose art styles were mutually influenced thereby. Most of this 
is conjectural, but elements in th^ famous box and bowl work strongly 
suggest Bateko and Bayaka origin, while polychrome masks seem to 
have been adopted later from neighboring groups. According to thur 
legendary history, Shamba Bolongongo, a Bushongo king in the seven¬ 
teenth century, introduced both tbs famous commemorative statues of 
royalty and raffla-weaviog, which reached its greatest complexity among 
these peoples. Although this is not verified by historical documents, it is 
just as posrible for a ringls person to have introduced stylistic elements 
into the art of a society as it is for them to accumulate through the 
accretion of the work of many artists over a long period of time. 

It is obvious that art forms must vary greatly in so Urge an area as 
the Congo. Most art forms produced in precolonial rimes were mssks 
and figurines. Ae rich in plastic expresoon as they are by themselves, 
in their full ritual context they must have been startUngly effective. 
Almoet universally the masks were polychrome and, though seldom so 
shown in books or museums, they were usually part of elaborate cos¬ 
tumes and bad great raffia manes, as in the Uon masks of the Basonge. 
Some were worn with full grass skirts without attempt to conceal the 
dancer’s body, which was decorated with clay, ash, or charcoal. Else¬ 
where, the entire body was covered with loosely falling cloth and raffia 
or with a croriieted costume of raffia. Thoi^ most of tbs masks coming 
from the Congo area are solely of painted wood, some combine clorii, 
metal, cowrie shells, and trade beads; others are entirely of crochet 
and knotring. The last two types are seldom mentioned in accounts 
of African art, but their arlistic and dramatic qu^ity in the context 
in which they were used is imdeniable. In firelight or by daylight, 
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Iq dance solos or in groups, the masks with full costume projected into 
the onlookers a seose of dignity and mystery of deities and spirits of 
the natural world, of ancestors, or rimply a fear of the unknown. 

Carred ligurines also vary. They range from a few inchee to sever^ 
feet in height and from fairly crude workmanship to technical virtuority. 
It would be impossible to generalise about the funcrion of these carvings 
even if their cultural role were better known. In one area they are 
commemorarive; in another they serve as temporary containers for 
the spirits of duties, while elsewhere they are used as charms. Com* 
memorative portrait-statues and containers for the spirits of ancestors 
are more finished and artisrio than figurines used in worship of the gods 
or for magical purposes. 

Carved figurines are sometimoe left half-finished, or ^ir designs 
do not appear to have been considered ss an ar^stio whole; but examples 
in use show that they may have been intended to be seen dressed in 
costumes of cloth, rsSa, cowries, beads, or feathers and were never 
thought complete just as carvings. Combinations of materials were 
not limited to dressed figures; some Bakongo figurines have feather 
headdrasaes, glass eyes, and glass or porcelain inserted in the stomach. 
Unfortunately, lack of adequate ethnographic material makes it difficult 
to understand thdr roUgioue symbolism and th^ indigenous appeal 
and restricts our obsorvatiooa to tbs level of description and speculation 
about tb«r full meaning. 

Except for the Bushongo, little is known of tha actual context of 
the other art forms of the Congo basin. Torday wrote of the remoante of 
what must have been one of the most aesthetic settings of artistic work 
in tbs Congo. He described old villages in which be encountered daco* 
rated door frames, grass walla woven in patterns, beautiful tbatch 
work, elaboration of simple furnishings such as boxes and pottery, and 
care in dress of the elders; all these bespeak a specialised society in 
which some members engaged in subsiateoce pr^uction and trade, 
while others were artists. Among the Mangbetu, also, the same careful 
workmanship that went into the effigy pots and ivory work went into 
costume, ooifiure, painted murals on bouse walls, and the decorated 
utilitarian objects. 

weTsnK armoA 

The arts of the Guinea Coast and Western Sudan culture areas are 
more fully described in ethnological reports, accounts of early travelers 
and explorers, and the traditional histories of the many peoples within 
the area from Dakar to l^ke Chad and from Timbuktu to the coast 
than is the case with any other part of Africa. The rise and fall of the 
great kingdoms of Melle, Ghana, Ife, Benin, and others are known, 
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though the cultures of the first two &re not fuUy documented. Gbens 
fiourished until the tenth century ^ in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies Benin began to emulate Ife, which had developed earlier; Melle 
rose to its fullest development in the fourteenth century and the Ashanti 
and Dahomean states in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Some 
of these kingdoms sdll enst on a reduc^ scale, including Ife within 
Yoruba territory, Benin (which includes only Benin City and its 
immediate surroundings), Dahomey, and Ashanti in the new state of 
Ghana. 

However, ^ple farming soueties living on a subeistonce bvel, 
with art products limited to a few secret society masks or a few figures 
of spirits or deities, exist in the same area as the great West African 
kingdoms with their many specialists. The fact that even theee socueties, 
like the and Mosm, whose artists were farmers, produced works 
of great sensitivity points to basic traditional factors that help to 
explain the profusion of forms in the more complex neighboring aoci^ 
ties, where a man of talent could find economic support from political 
leadeia and community alike, as among the Baoule, Dahomeans, and 
the Yoruba. 

Conclusions as to past migrations and conquests in West Africa are 
reinforcsd by the analyus of styliitio distributions in tbe graphic and 
plastic arts. In examining masks, figures, and metal work of the pre- 
contact period, it is possible to see the evidence of borrowing of ideas, 
the reinterpretation and play with design slements that is part of tbe 
creative process. Tbe influence of neighboring art styles is clearly 
apparent in such cases as that of Ife, Benin, Yoruba, and Dahomey; 
or of Baoule, Quro, and Senoufo; or of Sierra Leone and Liberia, where 
the Mende, Dan, Gola, and other peoples share the Pcro society for 
men and the Bundu or Sande society for women. 

The limitations of the literature make it difficult to give a generalised 
picture of the cultural context of graphic and plas^c arte in West Africa 
in the precolonial period. Griaule has attempted this and has dis^* 
gulshed between tbe arts of the savanna and forest regions in terms of 
complex and umple cultures, respectively. But, the Aeban^, Baoule, 
Bini, and southern Yoruba, whose environment is almost totally or 
partially forest or foreet-eavacina, had complex political, social, and 
legal organisations and supported great numbers of specialists not only 
in the arte but in other fields se well. 

Still, some gensraUsations can be mads. The focus of theee West 
African cultures may generally be said to be religion, though tbe forms 
of religion vary markedly from one group to another. One group em¬ 
phasises the power of nature deities, arranged in a hierarcbical structure, 
in addition to anceetor worship; another stresses tbe worehip of anceetora 
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of the royal line, while nature deities are of secondary importance; still 
others recognise natural forces in epeolhc deities but elevate minor 
local spirits over them. In representing religious concepts graphically or 
plastically in art forms, one group may concentrate on masks which 
are held to be the seat of power of nature deities, local spirits, or the 
dead; another may choose, as did the Bini, represen talons of the royal 
dead with their retinues or of gods with their familes and messengers 
in full figures in bronze or cby. In addition, traditional styles within a 
largo ethnic grouping may vary greatly, as is the case with the Dogon 
and the Yoniba. 

Masks have functioned religiouBiy and aesthetically in West Africa 
from earliest times. Local tradition ascribes their ori^n variously to 
divine revelation, direction ^ven by the dead in dreams, or, as among 
the Dogon, acquisition from earlier peoples. Though secret societies 
with varying degrees of religious sanction are found throughout the 
area, not all use carved masks. For example, members of some Yoruba 
societies wear only cloth costumee which completely cover the body, 
while one dancer representing the printipal spirit may have a hard, 
dat platelet covered with cloth on top of his head to which the spirit 
may come during a ceremony, and another may wear an elaborate 
headdress of feathers symbolizing the powers of the spirit controlling 
the costume. As in the Congo, the total costume and its symbolism are 
of prime importanco, and the carved mask, that portion which excites 
(he artistic appredatioa of Euroamerlcane, Is but a detail in an elaborate 
complex of symbolism. 

Some mai^ are used in puberty rites and to enforce social and Te> 
U^ous sanctions. Others enter into religious and semireligious ceremonies 
alike, representing such sophisticated concepts as tbe wedding of the 
sun and moon, as in the double masks of tbe Baoule, The power of the 
spirit of tbe tree from which a mask is made be known to tbe onlookers, 
as well as the power of the spirit which the mask itself represents~aa 
among the Dogon. The power of a spirit may be so strong that three 
men wearing tiiree identical masks are required to "carry'^ it, as among 
the Ijebu Yoruba, while another mask worn by one man may house the 
power of several spirits and their messengers, ae among the Oyo Yoruba. 

Masks in West Africa range from Uteral representations of deities or 
of human beings who manifested supernatural power while they lived 
to representations of the servants and meeset^rs of the gods, which 
may be animals or human worshipers carrying symbols. Masked dancers 
appear singly or in groups just before the rainy season commences if 
their role is pubUc and is not coniined to the secret initiations that are 
part of puberty ceremonies. Their function is to drive away evil spirits 
and disease and to evoke tbe blestings and fortune of the gods or ances- 
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tors for whom s&crificea b&ve been made. When not in use, masks are 
kept m shrines located in sacred groves near the village or in the bouse 
of the head of the society. Many masks are propitiated by saorihcee for 
special favors at other timta of the year, as are such other repoaitcries 
of auperoatural power as the figures of deities. 

Wooden figures seem to be of at least six types: representations of a 
deity or spiiit; representations of a worshiper of the deity, bolding 
symbols of the god; a symbol reprseentiog the god, such as something 
commonly associated with the d»ty, for example, a stone celt or a 
wooden copy of one, showing the possessor to be a worshiper of Shango 
in Yoniba society; representations of messengers or servants of a deity, 
perhaps in animal, insect, reptile, or fish form; representations of family 
ancestors, whether commoner, nobleman, or chief; and representations 
of persona or animals that bold religious connotation but serve purely 
decorative and aesthetic functions. Csirved figures also may be the Mats 
of the power of a deity or ancestor, or they may be employed as a 
medium through which the power of a sacrifice travels to touch a shrine 
and reach the spirit which is outtide the figure. 

The cultural function of these wooden figures varies. A carving that 
represents a deity may be kept in a shriDe, attended by priests or 
priestesses who see to its decoration and renewal and assure that it 
receives the proper sacrifices, or a figure may belong to a family and 
be kept in a shrine in their compound or in the private room of the 
family head. Carved figures or symbols of a spirit or deity are sometimes 
carried by the attendants of masked dancers. Commemorative statues 
are generally in the possession of individual families. The families of 
one class of Bsnlo chiefs keep carved wooden heads on the family altar, 
beneath which is buried the ancestor who founded the family; covered 
with blood and oil of many sacrifices, they serve to carry the sacrifice 
and messages of the living to his spirit. Carved wooden roosters serve 
the same purpose on the altars of female ancestors. Baoule commemo¬ 
rative figures are tended carefully, kept clean and polished, and on 
special occasions are brought forth for the family and nolghbors to 
admire. 

Pottery and weaving are considered ae aesthetic forms by the Ashanti 
and Yoruba and undoubtedly by other peoples. Among both the 
Ashanti and Yoruba elaborate pots for reDgious purposes are decorated 
with figures of the messengers of the deities for which they were intended. 
Even water storage pots and cooking uteotils are decorated for aesthetic 
reasons. 

Weaving is practiced throughout West Africa, produting a variety 
of materials from timple raffia cloths for work clothes to elaborate 
gowns for kings and chiefs. Even before the introduction of European 
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dyed there was en ImagioAtive use of colors—red, yellow, orange, white, 
and Aa indigo blue which varies In shade from palest blue to almost 
black. The blue of indigo appears to have been the favorite of the 
Yoruba, and orange of the Ashanti, other peoples having their own 
favorite colors. The choices in modem fabrics often reflect these tra¬ 
ditional preferences. 

The early travelers to Benin describe tufted pile cloth, plain weaving 
combined with carried thread deeigos, and tho attachment of tassels. 
Cloth was purchased by Europeans for sale in Brasil, where it was in 
demand among the freed slaves. However, by the late nineteenth 
century the weaving industry had died out in Benin, and tho old tech¬ 
niques survive only in areas once subjugated by Benin, for example, 
among the Ijebu Yoruba and in one Ibo village on the coast. In the 
past, stricter sooi^ sanctions and political control probably saw to it 
that displays of wealth in rich costume rornained in the hands of the 
privilege few; hut wherever wealth and political power could command 
it, the art of the weaver and his deeigne were called into play. The 
work of the weaver has become available to all those who can afford 
to buy the more expensive band-woven material, and aa foreign political 
sanctions have loosened and a new pride in things African has appeared, 
the work of theee weavers, parUcularly the men who weave strip cloth, 
is much in demand. The weavers themselves, it is apparent, enjoy the 
play with color and texture possible in imported European threads; 
they no longer have to search out dye plants or perform the laborious 
work of band-dyttog thread. 

Among all 'West African peoples care in the erection of wattle and 
mud walls and in thatching did not stop with the practical sxigoncies 
of construQtioD. In the western Sudan, where Islam has taken hold, the 
influence of the architecture of the walled Moslem towns of North Africa 
is apparent. Walls of houses of important men are decorated in ba^ 
relief, with geometric patterns. In ths traditional kingdoms the com¬ 
pounds of chiefs and their relatives are also more slaborate than those 
of other members of the society. Among the Dogon, Baouls, Yoruba, 
and others, decoration was lavished on wooden doors which faced on the 
street. House posts are carved, or mud pillars are decorated in bas- 
relief, with deeigos that are either commemorative or religious in 
intent, depending on whether they are at the entrance of the house or in 
a family shrine. The most elaborate manifeetatioos of this tradition 
are to be found in the carved, slender posts of the thatched palaces 
of the Cameroons kings, tho bronze plaques which covered the wooden 
piers of the reception court in the palace at Benin, the painted mural 
designs on the compound walls of the Ibo, and the brightly colored 
figures in bas-relief on walls of the palaces of the kings of Dahomey 
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which tell of the warlike deeds of the royal line. That we know little 
more than this of what was obviously one of the important arts of West 
Africa is due not only to the wars of the precolonial period and the Afri¬ 
can rains but also to a lack of interest in recording this aspect of African 
artistic expresaioD. 

THE CONTEU?ORABT PBRIOD 

In all areas of Africa south of the Sahara, Africans have extended 
their very real aesthetic appreciation of form, color, a nd deagn by the 
emplo3mtent of new media or of earlier media in new ways. Thou^ the 
form is sometimce distasteful to those committed to the older forms 
of African art as the primary expression of African aesthetic drives, 
these newer productions have undoubted values in their own right. 

The general imprearion gained from writings on African art is that 
the impact of the Euroamerican culture has destroyed that which it 
should have treasured and fostered, that the artists have been corrupted 
by Euroamerican tastee so that nothing is left of the olaMlc arte in 
Africa. Yet this view distorts the picture. New ideas are utilised in 
old cultural patterns, and African societies that have been able to 
support specialists in the production of art forms now see new means 
of supporting more of them, though motivation may be directed away 
from old religious forms and concepts and from old prestige symbols to 
a new market and new terms of recognition for the artist. The seeds of 
destruction of classic art, to the extent that it has been destroyed, do 
not necessarily lie in European contact but in tho indigenous cultural 
patterns, particularly the desire to accumulate wealth and prestig:e. 
It is neither strange nor blameworthy that the talented individual sees 
himself in the role of the specialist peculiarly blessed with a talent that 
baa value in the world in which he lives. 

To understand change in African art, it is necessary to understand 
first that with a few notable exceptions, such as the Behuba, Baoule, 
Mangbetu, Dahomeans, and Yoruba, there are few African ouHuree 
where the concept of “art for art’s sake” eeems to have existed. There 
seem to be no spedflc systems of ideas concerning the aesthetic and no 
group of specialists who, as critics, have the function of interpreting 
art forms to otiisrs. Abstract terms for art, beauty, and design, so 
important in the vocabulary of those close to art in Euroamerican 
cultures, are restricted. Aesthetic factors are so intermingled with the 
religious, economic, poUtical, and social aspects of a culture, to say 
nothing of its other aesthetic manifestations, that the vocabulary 
concerning what is beautiful or merely pretty or attractive may refer 
primarily to qualitios such as wealth or prestige value, religious or 
political symbolism. 
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Wh&t U oot ordinarily realised is that the work deplored by those 
who stress the exclurive values of classic African art is produced in 
the mun not by traditional workers but by those who have taken up 
crafts which were alien to them, their families, or even to their eociety. 
They have usually been encouraged by missionaries, government 
officials, or educational institutions, or, as in the case of East Africa, 
even by buaineasmen who may supply wood, tools, and payment for 
a finished product. 

In Brazzaville, Africans who never partiupated in the production 
of art forms in their own villages are reproducing on paper and canvas 
colorful deeigna and ''abstracts’' derived from motifs which in the 
indigenous culture were intended to be seen in a larger scide on the 
walls of houses and compounds. In Nigeria missioDaries have encouraged 
Ibo ^Is to transfer the cicatrisarion patterns on their own bodice to 
cloth as embroidery znotifa Yoruba schoolboys are taught to carve 
thorns from ^e silk cotton tree, producing tiny human and animal 
figures. They axe spurred on to perfect their work by the example of 
their African teachers, some of whom have become so well known that 
tbeir carvings sell for very high prices. 

Not all changes in African art have resulted from European contact. 
The dynamics of change are implicit in the creative procesa, even when 
change ie leu rapid or leu apparent than in our own culture; playing 
with form, within the framework of culturally approved aesthetic 
symbols. Is always present. Those whom we would term truly artistic 
individuals m^e srnall innovations, and because their work is admired 
vritbin thrir own society, these are accepted. 

Proportionately to the total population of the art>produoiog areas of 
Africa, there are few tradirional carvers, even including the usual 
individuals of leeser talent whose primary motivation is econonuc 
rather than aesthetic. Of the total number of carvers, perhaps only 
2 to 5 per cent are truly artists in the technical sense of the term, 
producing the great classical forms to be seen in museums and private 
collections. When the incentive is taken from this small percentage, 
or when it simply ie not economically fea&ble for them to produce 
the art forms they love, leu talented individuals produce what they 
believe the commercial trade will like, frequently on order from such 
traders as the Hausa, who are the greatest disseminators of the most 
carelessly made of the new art forms throughout West Africa and the 
northern Congo. 

Those who do not believe that innovations in claeac art were made 
by such a small percentage of the total number of carvem may profitably 
turn from the volumes that present only the best of African art to 
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publications of colonial governments in the Congo and West Africa 
from about 1920 to 1040.’ Here they -will see photographs of literally 
hundreds of carvings, all in traditional style but poor in design, tech¬ 
nically imperfect in workmanship, and generally lacking all the qualifi> 
cations of the works that have been adniired enough to be included in 
books on African art. One can only conclude that the same percentage 
of ''hack" arUsts has continued to exist with only their subject matter 
changed as a result of the contact with Euroamerican norms they have 
experienced. 

Yet encoura^^ement by Europeans has been the stimulus that in 
many areas has kept art aliva The British were instrumental in brining 
a member of the Benin brass workers* quarter to Kumasi in the Gold 
Coast, where he taught some Ashanti tho art of ciVe-perdue oastingi 
which had all but died out in that once important center of casting, 
Today, under government sponsorship, eastings of old gold weight 
designs, rings, and bracelets using conventional mo^s may be purchased 
in the book^ps and craft centers of Ghana. 

It was British induence also that encouraged the Oba Eweke II of 
Benin not only to revive the traditional arts of Benin In 1915 but to 
include a type of carving heretofore unknown to the traditional carvers. 
This was the use of true ebony, the black heart wood of the type found 
in the immediate vicinity of Benin City. The king founded a school of 
carvers in his palace, using this medium as well as the more ancient 
one of coconut shells. The carvers were his sword-bearers, traditional 
attendants of the royal palace whom, since they must give a number 
of years in service and are thus not fitted for the world of skilled trades 
afterward, the king felt benefited from this training. 

His son, Akenzua 11, has carried on the tradition, and one of the 
latter’s former eword-bearers, a man named Johnson, set up a workshop 
in Lagos where ho took only Bini apprentices. When World War 11 
brought tbouBands of BriU^ and American troops to West Africa, 
Johnson’s carvings of heads of the king aod his less elaborate buete of 
men and women sold well. His Bini apprentices branched off, founding 
th«r own workshops. Hausa traders bought up the practice piecee of 
tbs apprentices, selling them as curios along with their trsditional 
hammered brass ash trays and leather goods from tho Sudan. The Bini 
style emanating from the palace of the king himself thus spread across 
West Africa to Sierra Leone and as far south as the Congo. The fact 
that it was apprentices' work accounts for the poor quality of the 
originals, as well as that of the ethnic groups who copied them because 

* Pbocosrspl’" of cmng9 sr« to be found, for uampU. in nearly avery ime 

of JUxatration Cmgolut <firus«els) during the period meatioMd 
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they sold so well commeraelly. The f&o( tb&t bUck heart ebony was 
sot avMlable was no deterrent, for in other localities white wood is 
amply blackened wi^ Ehiropean shoe polish. 

At a tune when forms of African art seem to be changing irrevocably 
to somethiog bearing but faint resemblance to the traditional art and 
when the elasac art Itself appears to be dying out, a movement in the 
Congo and West Africa has Quietly but surely been £*iTilng momentum. 
This has been the work of men, most of whom are government officials 
or coonected with governments in some capacity, who have seen to it 
that laws have been enacted prohibiting the export of old art forme in 
quantity. They have also be^ ooUectiog the better old pieces to form 
the nucleus of national museums. Money and effort have also been spent 
quietly but persistently to recover fine pieces of African art 

from European and American museums, dealers, and collectors, as a 
conscious effort to foster pride in the rich heritage of the past and as an 
inspira^OQ for the Africa of the future. 
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4. African Musrc 

Much of Africaa mufic remAins to be described io other tbao subjectve 
terms; yet there seem to be underlying unities which can be treated 
more precisely, and this discueaioD attempts to gather together materials 
which give so overview of the characterUtics of this muucal syetem. 
Available information primarily coooems structural factors; inforcoa* 
tioQ on the integration of duido with other aapecU of culture is meager, 
so that here only some of the problems can be suggested. An attempt 
ie also made, on a more general basis, to indicate the chief areas of 
agreement and disagreement among various writers, as well as the 
major problems which rsmidn to be solved; finally, problems of change 
are discussed.^ 

roNcnoN 

The stress placed upon murical activity as an integral and funcrioning 
part of the eociety is a feature that music shares with other aestbetie 
aspects of culture in Africa and one which ii emphasised In almost all 
non-Uterate societies. In Euioamerican society, in contrast, there is a 
tendency to compartmentalise the arts and to divorce them from aspects 
of everyday life; thus we have "pure’* art as opposed to "applied" art, 
as well as the "artist" and "commercial artist" or "craftsman," who 
are also differentiated both in role and in function, A further distincrion 
IB made in Western sodety in terms of "artist" and "audience," with 
the first group tending to be limited in number; relatively few persona in 
Western society participate in the arts, and even fewer are considered 
"accomplished" in music or the dance, for example. "It can safely be 
said that there are no nonliterate societies where disUnotiooa of this 
order prevail. Art is a part of life, not separated from it."* This does not 

' For InbliogrftplLM on African nune sm Douglas H. Varley. /l/r^n Naiw 
Mvsic: An AnnetaUd Bibliography (“Royal Srapiso Society Bibliograpbiea," No. 6; 
[Lond^, 1926)); and Alao P. Mcrriani» “An Aaootated Bibliography of African and 
Africao-darivod Muaie ei&ee 1036/’ A/noo, XXI (OctcbSTi 1961), 319-20. 

* Molrille J. Henkorita, and HU Work* (Kev York: Alfred A. Koopf, 1043), 
p. 379. 
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mean, of course, that specialua^on is absent, but at the same ti me 
relatively large numbers of people within a non-literate sodety are coizi> 
patent in the arts, and aesthetic activities are closely related to the 
whole functioning culture. Thus, while the usual Western functions of 
muac as enterUunment, accompaniment for the dance, and in religious 
services are also present in non-literate societies, mu^e is used in many 
other settings. 

The Hutu in Ruanda, for example, recognize at least twenty-four 
general social song types, as disUnguished from reli^ous songs, including 
those played by professional muttcians for entertainment, eongs for 
beer-drinking, war, homage to a chief, hunting, harvesting, and general 
work; songs sung at the birth of a child or to admonish erring members 
of the society, to recount a succesaful elephant hunt, to deride Euro¬ 
peans; songs of death, vulgar songs, and others. Further, within each 
of these categories subtypes can be distinguished: certain songs are 
sung when taking a new canoe from the place it was constructed to 
the water, when paddling against a strong current, when paddling with 
a current, or to make the paddlere work better together. 

Among the Tutsi of Ruanda there is a similar range of musicsl 
material: songs for boasting purposes, for war and greeting, eonga 
sung when young married women meet together and reminisce about 
absent friends, children’s songs, sonp to Hatter a girl, and many more. 
Of special importance to the Tutsi are songs dealing with cattle, and 
tbeee subtypes Include boasting songs called iMrintnho, in which two 
men ring in competition with each other, alternating musical phrases; 
they may vie either in pr^ng one cow or in tio&ng of the merits of 
one cow against another. Special eonga, not ibirvimh^, are sung in 
praise of cows, others to indicate the importance of having cows; 
there are songs for taking cattle home in tbe evening, for the herder 
when he is getting ready to take tbe cattle home, when he is drawing 
water for the cattle, when he is with other herders in the evening. 
Prusee for the royal oattle, inyamho, are sung; children sing special 
cow songs, and other songs are sung when cattle are being shown to 
viators. Special flute songs circumvent cattle thieves at night, and 
other songs recount historical events in which cattle have played a 
part.* 

Music, then, plays a part in all aspects of culture, la political organi¬ 
zation, for example, the functions of music ars apparent in songs sung 
in praise of chiefs, but many other manifestations may also occur. 
Among the Tutsi the drum is the symbol cf political power, and no 
individual other than the Mxotttni and tbe Queen Mother may possess 

' AJtQ P. Merriaai, 'TJeld Notes," Bdfuo Congo and Ruud* UnmdJ. 1951-52, 
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sQts of drumo. symbole de U royauti dtalt Kalinga, le tambour 
saord. Possoder ce tambour ugnifiut dtre roi.’'* Or, again: 


1] [Kalinga] cat ta tambour sacr^ par fixcelieDce^ I'ambJimo de la souveraioeU 
at la palladium du royaume. On ae la frappe paa habituellement. En priscipe, 
il doit Buivra le mi dana diplaoemente. II aet port^ dans un Hanw et lea 
autrae Uunbours battent eo son bonnaur. II a droit aux mfimea 4garda qua la 
roi at lae gans frappant trola lols lea mabia I'une contra I’autre quaiid Us d^lant 
davsmt lui. On I'oiot de tampa a autre, pour la conserver, da baurre at da sang 
da boauf dont lea entraillaa oot *blanclu\ c^eat-^idira dont la saorifica a 6U 
reconnu favorable par lae davuia>sacrific&taur«.* 


In the field of social organlsa^on functions of muuc for birth, ritee 
d9 posaopa, marringe, end deeth are immediately apparent. One of 
the moat widely k^wn functions is that of eocial control; thus, in 
speaking of the Chopi, Tracey aays; 

They are often highly cntloal of tlioae la authority over them, white or black, 
aod . . . ely chp at the ponpoua, outapokan coodemaation of those who 
nagieet their duties, prctaets egeiait the cruel sad overbastdag, outoriae dlreoted 
against aooial injufticae ee well ae philosophy In the face of dUhcultici, are all 
to be found in th^ eociS and eharad through their mu^e and dsaciag. . . . One 
can well imapne the forcafubaie of the repnmand coaveyed to a wrongdoer 
wbeu he findi hie misdaede sung about by thirty or forty etrapplng young men 
before all the people of the village, or the blow to the pride of ao overweening 
potty official who hae to grla a^ bear it while the young men )eer to mueio 
at bie pretcntiouiuees. What better aanction oould be brought to beer upon 
thoee who outrage the etbiee of the corumuaity than to know that the poeta 
will have you pilloried la their next oompoution.* 

Herskovita spsaka of the ^‘eong of allusion*' in Dahomey,^ and Waterman 
and Baacom note that a '‘type of song of groat importance In . . . the 
Negro world is the topical aong of current events used to spread news and 
gossip, and employed at timee in a kind of blaokmul."* 

In economic life eonge function as an aid to co-operative labor; 
canoe paddling songs, for example, have previously been mentionod. 
In speaking of the Dabomean dohpw, Herakovlts notes that the 


* JacquM J. Maquet, L* Sytthm d«t lUhticm SoeiaUt doTM U ButmSa dncwA 
CMnnilff du Muaee Royal du Coogo Beige. ScieocM de rBomna, Ethaolo^’^ 


Vol. 1 iXervuweu, 1964)), p. 147. , 

■Reverend Pagaa, Vn Hamik ou OatUre d« I'Ajn^ ("lortitut 

Royal Coloaial Beige, Seollou dM Scieuces Moralec «t PoUUquaa, Memoirea" VoL 
1 [Bnuaola, 1933]), pp. 371-72. , 

* Hugh Traeoy, Cht>pi AftwtciOMr TTmr Jtfuafe, Poetry, and Instntmenu (London: 
Oxford Univemty Tnm for tba Intaraatiwial Afrteen loatituta, 1948), p. 8. 

»Melville J. HerekoviU, BoAomay; AnAneisniWat AJncan K\ngdm (Kew York: 
J. J, AuguitlD, 1988), II, 320. , ., ^ v. 

' Richard A, Walonnan and William R. Baacom, “African aod Now World Negro 
Folklore “ in DiOicnary qf Foikior*, MytMogy and legend, ed. Mana Leacb (New 
York: Funk A WagcalK 1949), p 21. 
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members of the co-operative work group are led to the field where they 
are to work '‘by a fiutiat whose shrill notes they can easily foUow, for 
the distance is often great and perhaps not known to some of them. 
They have drums, gongs, and rattles, and use these to accompany the 
songs they sing/'* The songs themselves are in turn used to emphasise 
a work rhythm, 

In reli^on the function of mu^ and musical inatruments is too well 
known to repeat hero; almost all ethnographies contain some account 
of the use cf music to this aspect cf culture. Perhaps not so well known, 
however, is the symbolic meaning which can be ascribed to a muMoal 
instrument itself. Thus among the Bambara: 

L’an^ropofflorphisna de la harps, ngoni, sat trte net dans la pensSe dss 
uiagen. 

La caiise rectangulalrs ds rbstrument nprdsente le masQue de Koumabans, 
VancStrs qui a r^u la parcle; lea deux fclisaee laUralas aont see yeux, I'oiils, 
son net et aa res^ration, le cokier, aa bouche et sea dents, lee cordaa au nombre 
ds S, aes paroUe. Ells est aua^ I’unage do sa tombs et Isa deux baguettes qui 
la travenant reprteSDtsnt lo deuxiSne et lo irciaiSma anoStrs qui ]'acccmpa> 
gcSreat dana la mort, Le eaiaae reprSaente auaai la face du devin st aa tombe, lea 
deux baguottse dtant lea deux tigoe ds mil miaaa en terra avae la cadavrs, A 
I’extrdmiti du maaehe, daa sonnaiUas de cuivre ont Is mine rbla, & la fois 
technique at raligiaux, qua eetlaa fix&as au tablier du tambour d^orit plus haut, 

Ohaqua aoa doaad par chacune daa 8 eordos Mt une pri8re. Lee cordae Boat 
pincdaa stparSaant par la devin, aulvant Isur mng st an fonction de la qualitd 
du coDsulUnt et dee quesUona qull poaa ... 

(L’barpa] prSaide aux saorificea, aux ritas cathartiquee ou da isddication, aux 
purificatioDi, aux ritaa apotropalquee, aux mSditaticos aolitairw. Sea notsi 
hautas aont edlattes at aymboles de plWtuda; lea basaea connotaat Im ohosM 
tarrsstrss et rincompldCuda. Son jau coounanda lae arrivdca at las departs, laa 
proliKrahooa at las amanuiaementa, las rappels i I'crdra: la preaaace au bord 
d'una raara oU alia a dte depoaSe en aila&cs, ait gage d’apaoasoent. 

L'harpiita, avant de conunencer aoa office, place aa bouoba davant Vorifice 
da la cause at murmura au mJdtra du Verba: ‘‘Maintenant c'ast too tour, 
organiae la Mooda.”** 

Some mention can also be made of the use of aongs as a historical 
device. Waterman and Bascom nqte that “songs referring to battles 
of the iSth century are arill current in Nigeria/'" and Kstakovits, for 
Dahomey, says: 

Songs ware and are the prune carriers cf history among this non-litaiate folk, 
In recountixtg tbe ritual asaoclatad with the pvisg of offerbga to the souls of 
those who ware transported into slavery, this function of song came out with 
great clarity, Tbe infonnant at one pobt oould not racall the sequence of 

* Hankorilj, Dahomey, I, 78. 

* Vivians Paques, Lu Bambara ('‘Monographies fitlinoIopquM Africa^oes, 
lastitut Intamational Afrioaba" [Paris: Pr a aisi Unlvaraitairia ds France, 1954]), 
pp. 108-7. 

'• Watarmao and Baacom, “N^o PoUdora,'' p. 21. 
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important names in the series he was ^vin^. Under hie breath, to the accom' 
paniment of clicking finger-naiU, he be^an to ring, continuing hii song for some 
momenta. When be aiopped be had the namee clearly in wiwH ence more, and in 
explanation of bis aong stated that this was the Dahomean method of remembeN 
log hiatorio facte. The role of the tinger ae the 'keeper of records' has been 
remarked by thoee who vieited the kingdom in the days of its autonomy.'^ 

On a eomewhat narrower bans, the Tuts still sing their resentment of 
a government edict which forced them to sell cattle at a price they 
considered unfair; the order was intended to reduce the overpopulation 
of cattle in Ruanda, and although the event itself took place a good 
many years ago, it has been kept fresh in the coneolouanees of the 
people through the medium of aong.^' 

Muso iteeU, of course, falls within the aesthetic aspect of culture, and 
Its relationship to other aesthetic aspects, eucK as folklore, dance, and 
drama, ia too olear to roqulre exploration bore. The relationship of music 
and language, however, providee posubilitics for the study of various 
forms of expression; thus among the Hima in Uganda and the eastern 
Congo truisms and proverbs form an important part of the text line—“A 
man who goes to market and listens to idle talk is liable to come home 
and right with his wife; truth must be In the home"; "Don’t cry for 
nothing." Of course, this also indicates the function of music in oncul* 
turation and education.^* Finally, the uae of poetic and dramatic expreS' 
tion further emphasizes the close mutic-language relationship in Africa.'* 

One of the moat provocative problems arieiog in connection with mutic 
and language is that of the relationship between the speech curve, or 
melody, and the mutical melodic line. Herzog has noted: 

A Blavish following of speech-melody by mutical melody ia not implied. 
Rather, the longs illustrate a constant conflict and accomodation between 
mutioal tecdenciee and the curves traced by the speech-tonse of the soog-text. 
Even when tbs speecb-tosea prevail, the musical impulse is sot quelled but 
merely limited—urged, perhape, to discovering dsvicee it had sot used before. 
The beet proof of this is that often a turn whlob was evoked by speech melody 
immediately begins to lead its own mebdic bfe, calling for repetition or balance, 
whether this agrees with the following epeech^orve or not. 

But accent (streas) is, with length, the Important "mutical" element of our 
languages, and it is this elomeat that baa figured In our mutieal development." 

The problem of the influence of language on musical melodic expres- 
non becomes even more complex when, as in many parts of Africa, one 
deals with the added factor of pbonemio tone. Conflict between phonemic 

Herekovits, 11, 331. 

'* Merriam, “field Notes." 

I*/bid. 

“ F. S- Herskorite, “Deboineao SoQge," Posiry, XLV (1&34), 76-77. 

» George Herzog, "Speech Melody and Primitive Music," MimcaiQuarttrln, XX 
(October, 1934), 4M. 
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tone &nd interval direcUoQ id almost oertun Co oceur in the couroo of a 
song, and Jonos, who feds that the tone influence on melody Is exceed¬ 
ingly strong, has considered this problem. “It expluns why each verse of 
a eong differs slightly in melody. The words of each verse . . . need 
separate melodic treatment to make the tune agree with the rise and fall 
of the syllables, . . . Sopowerfulisitsinfluenceon African vocal mudc 
chat there is one form of humorous song in which the bumoui is pro¬ 
duced by making the melody for certain ayUablea run counter to the 
speech tones." And further: 

The i^uiC of all this is that Airiesn melody is in a strut-fscket. It is much 
more reetncted in its scope by this very hide-bouad syatam than was European 
muuc in the days of Bach and Che strict rules of counterpoint. And the liberty 
of melody is stih further restricted by die univenal custom of lining only one 
note to «iuA syUotis. Anyone who tries to write s tuns on these lioM will find how 
very difficult it is to achieve iatereet and eepeclally balance in melodlo fonn. 
I^e African doee succeed in dung riiis, but there is no quesUon that the 
stricdocs of the ayetem have a conservative and lisuting effect os the free 
development of African melody.'^ 

Ward, in a less ampharic statement, reaches the conclusion that while 
it is possible "that accent may be ... the guiding principle ... at 
least we ean no longer believe in the invariable agreement of tones and 
melody,"^ and Hornboatel concludes: 

The pitches of the speaking voice. Indeed, appear to determine the melodio 
nucleusi but they have ao influence upon its inborn orestive forces; theee forces, 
end not any qualities of the speech, direct the further couite of the melodic 
development. We need not be surprised at the fact tliat the hearer doee not 
misunderstand the meaaiag of the words, even though the melodio movement 
is contrary to it. la the first place, the xaeaalag io most cases is probably made 
UQinistakable by the eontsxi exactly ee we undentaad what a foreigner says, 
although he nay accentuate wroagly. Secoadly, the melody of speech does not 
only depend on ^e passage of the voice through different pitches, but also on 
the clarity of the sounds of speech . . . and this reoaifie uachaaged—though 
not absolutely—in sinidag. Lastly, even la our languages chaatod texts are 
always more difficult to understand than epokea case; aed it is quite poesible 
that this difficulty la still greater in languages which have pitches aa an eeesntial 
element. But the difficulty only exists with regard to new aonp; In a well«kncwn 
one we ima^c we hear the text distinctly and correctly, however distorted it 
may be.” 

Brief mention may be made of the use of a musical instrument in 
conununicarion; the phenomenon of "drum signaling" U made posmble 

A. M. Jones, AJnean Ntmo in fiforlAsm ffWsrio and 3om OOtor flam (“HhodeO' 
Llriopteoe Museum, Ocoarional Papers," No, 4 [Livingitons, 1949)), pp, U>12. 

** W. B. Ward, "Music in tho Gold Coast,'* Odd Coo*t Hintifi, in (Jtj^December, 
1927), 211. 

” Erich M. voD Komboetel, "African Ksgre Music," A/rioa, I (January, 1928), 
81-82. (In reprint.) 
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by phonemic tone preeent in roAny African languagee. Since thie method 
of communjcation hae been widely studied and since, strictly speaking, 
it is a linguistic rather than a musical phenomenon, it will not be dis¬ 
cussed here,*’ 

In addidon to the functions noted above, song texts as such play 
various roles; they frequently allow the expression of thoi^hts which 
might otherwise be repressed, and at the same time they may express 
underlying themes or configurations of the culture at hand. Thus, one 
could probably not expect to hear a Hutu express the following satiric 
thoughts directly; thsy were, however, composed and sung by a pro¬ 
fessional musical bow (umuno^i) player In southern Ruanda: 

An Englishisan started to boast about his empire, and a Belgian started to 
boast about hii empire, The Elnglishman said: “We have machines to make 
sugar, We have many can, and they are driven by women. We have airplanes, 
trucks and shlllmgs, and they are worth more Ih^ your franca. We have xdl- 
ways. We have traffic Ughte, Our people, the Baganda, who live In our emigre, 
have care, blcyclee and motorcyclse, Their houses have tin roofs. They are rich, 
you know.” And the Belgian said: “We have the beat country, Ruanda Urundl. 
We have tndofui;«ru^ (a group of peopla who helped drive out the Oermaos). 
We have myom^ (royal oattia); do you know how they are draasedf We have 
dancers; do you kiMW how they dance? We have Abetutei; do you know bow 
Ull they are? 

A further example of the use of song to express what otherwise might 
remain bidden is found in a series of five songs sung by a group of Bashi 
girls on a coffee and quinine plantation in the Kivu area of the Belgian 
Congo. These songs were directad at the owner of the plantation, who 
was acting in ths capacity of interpreter and thus could not fsdl to follow 
the texts. Because ^ a recent wage advance he had stopped giving the 
workers rarions of salt and peanut or palm oil. The singers began by in« 
dicating ths setting, the plantarion; they continued with fiattery which, 
by the third song, was in no sense subtle. In the fourth song the question 
of the cessation of salt and oil rations was introduced, and In the final 
song the singers threatened to take jobs elsewhere if the rations were not 
r«nstituted. It Is clear that the five songs represented a direct warning to 
the plantation owner of the discontent among his workers. This discon* 
tent was unknown to him; while the girls were unwilling to express their 
doubts directly, they seised this opportunity to inform him of the situ¬ 
ation.** 

" 8ee John P. Caniagtoa, A Cmpamivt Study of Simo Contrat African Oon{^ 
Lonfua^ (“lutitut Royal Cokuual Beige, Seetiou dee Seieeeee Moralea et PoL- 
tiquee, Memoiree,” Vol. XVllI IBruaeele, 1949)); aod Tatieinf/ Bruns of Africa 
(Londoo: Carey Rlngegata Press, 1949). 

Merriam, “Field Kolee,” 

■■ See AJao P. Merriao, “Song Texte of the Baebi," Zaire, VIII (January, 1954), 
40-42. 
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Id tbe B&ne study of Bsahi goi^ texts, mdic&tioDs of a threateniim 
social diantegration are pointed out; while not dear in ordinary relations 
among the Bashi or between Bashi and European, they are sharply 
mamfested in the soi^. The texts reveal deeds of violence, sodal re> 
jec^oQ, and the indifTerence of the social group toward its individual 
members. SigniBcantly, very rarely is comment made upon the injustices 
or distortions of perspective displayed by the individuals concerned; 
instead, the texts simply detail the occurrences without comment. 

It should bs noted that Europeans of long experisace in the general area 
occupied by the Bunlabungu are at present concerned with what Uiey conttder 
to be disintegration of the Bahavu people, nearest iwghbors of the Bashi to 
the north. Population flgurte seem to ^ow that the drth rate of the Bahavu is 
dropping rapidly, accordng to these sources, and employers in tho area regard 
the Bahavu men ae physically weak and indiEerent, preferring not to hire them 
if men of other tribtt are avulable. If we are to accept these speculations, It 
seems clear that we may point to the song texts of the Bashi as indicetive of 
what is quite poaalbly to come. Surely a society almost completely indifferent to 
itself shows signs of the bepnning of disdntegmtioQ. The impingement of a new 
culture and the ettendutt stresses and str^ of readjustment to new patterns 
have clearly been of deep effect on the social awareness of the Bashi,** 

It is possible to speak of function on at least two major levels; first, 
the way in which somethiog is integrated into the workings of a society 
on a more or less conceptual basis and, Mcond, tho way in which people 
participate in a particular aspect of culture—in this caae, vre might speak 
of ''functioning.'^ We have paid most attention to tbe first, but it should 
be reemphasised that in African societies large numbers of people par¬ 
ticipate in musical activities. Tbe separation of the "artist” from the 
"audience" is not an Africsn psttem—although specialists are always 
present, music is participitive. Almost everyone can and does ting; 
many people play musical instruments; moat people are competent in at 
least one type of musical exprsaeion. Aincan music is functional on two 
levels'^be music itssif is integrated into duly life, and it ie performed 
and enjoyed by Isj'ge numbers of people within tbe society. 

imrauusHTS 

Description of rautical inetruments hss occupied a large proportion of 
the literature dealing with African music, and it is ntither necessary nor 
postible to review that literature here. A large number of articles have 
dealt with individual instruments in specific locales,** with the musical 
instruments of a particular group of people,** with instrumente in mu- 
■/W., p. 43, 

** Alice Werner, “On e Stfioged Inetnuneot Obteioed at Kturabi, Nyueelsed, in 
yoe," Benh* 5(vdiM, V (September, 1931), SST-SA 
* Also P. Merriam, *'Muilo4] ZoeCnimeote end Teehniquei of Performanoe among 
tile Baahi/’ ZAirt. IX (Febnury, 1965), 131-32. 
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seum collections,^ with the o^n and evolution of mstiuments,^ ^th 
distribution and descriptions of instruments in political and geographic 
areas,^ and from various other points of view. Under the classification 
proposed by Hombostel and Sachs,** musical instruments have been dU 
vided into four major classes—idiophones, membranophones, aero¬ 
phones, and chordophones—with at least ten major subdivisions and 
many still smaller divisions; it is safe to say that African musical instru- 
roents are represented in every division. This enormous variety is far too 
frequently overlooked in favor of the tradirional view of African music 
which empharises drums to the exclusion of other instruments. 

Two brief generalisations may be made here on the use of muacal in¬ 
struments in African culture. The first is simply that both instrumental 
soloists and groups of instrumentalists are found in Africa; the second is 
that accompanied song is perhaps more important in African muric than 
solo instrumental performance. The second generalisation Is supported 
by the fact that almost all songs have words, whether or not those words 
are actually sur^, so that when a song is played upon a muuoal instru¬ 
ment, words are automatically conceptualised, although they may not 
bs verbalized. 

> RHYTH&f 

The importance of rhythm in the muric of Africa has probably been 
more widely commonted upon, by early as well as recent authors, than 
almost any other &ngle aspect of African aesthedc expression. Early 
travelers' accounts empharise the kinds, numbers, and varieties of drums 
and other percusrion instruments, often to the exclusion of any further 
information. Wallaschek, in his very early attempt at a eomprebonsive 
descriprion of the fnuric of non-literate peoples, devoted his section on 
African music in great part to travelers' descriptions of drums and other 
percussion implements, and bis secrion on drums themselves draws 
heavily upon African material.** Nor is the preoccupation of early trav- 

■ Olfs Boosa I** X^lophow du Confo Balg* (**Aana]M du MueSe du CoDgc 

Ethooirap^” S«r. 9, Vcl. Ill, (uc 2 ITerwwsa, 199C1); end Lu Tambwt 
du Ccnfc el du Rmnd^Urvndi C'Annelea du MueSe du Coago Beige, Sdeocea 
de I'Honime, Ethoofmphia" Vol. I [Tetvuerea, 1991)). 

’’BerDbsrd AakerznAoa, "Die efriktmieeheii MusUdaetrucaeateo," BlHnoiofucKM 
ffotiAlAU, III (1901). 1-194. Erich M. vob Hombeetel, “The Ethaobcy of Africec 
Souad-Initjumeata" Africa, VI (April-July, 1933), 129*^7, 277-911. 

** Perolvsl A. Kirby, TM 9fu»tca^ /n«lrum«fUi ^oltM Ro«m of Souih Afrioa 
(JchAaaMburg: Witwateiwaad Univer^ty Priwi, 1963); K. F, WsehsiBsaa, **Tbe 
Souad ImItuiowU,’' ia Margaret Trowell and K. P. WachaaianB, Tribd CnfU of 
Ugo,ndo, (I^adoa: Oxford Unlveruty Preae, 1069). 

■ Erich M. TOD Hcroboelel aod Curt Sachs, "Systemadk der MusikiDstnimento,'’ 
ZtiUthriflf^r BtknoU>ffic. XLYl (1014), 553-00, 

•lUchard WallaMhek, PKmilm Music (Loadoa: Loogmaos, Grcea, 1999), pp. 
1-16,108-13. 
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^ere to Africa ^th rhj-tlini and especially drums difficult to understand 
or 10 Its use of percussion instrumente and compiea rhythms as a basis 
for a musical idiom, instead of harmony as in the Western world West 
African music differs most markedly from the European musioi con- 
cept jdthough ^ basic idea of drumming is common to both cultures 
^ thM provides some familiar ground for comparison. Agmn, the ides 
f ‘^1® .“““.“S complex is a fascinating one which appeals deeply 
to the im^nation; and finally, the splendid drumming to be heaid In 

'I*' e"‘y tt»veller as it 

doos today. No better description of the emotional impact of African 
r^t^ u to be found m early travelers' accounts than the one given by 
Stanley m describing a dance of the "Banduesuma at U«ri” in north- 
Coogo. 

. it '»'8« »■»< “all, had been beaten by half a score of 

ftcwmpUihed 5»rfortiwi«, IcMping fcdmimbl# time, Mid emittin# a Der/aet 
volume d «<jad whiob muet have be« beard /ar ^way f^rm kS^aSd^n ^ 

"ifu uoWI, at a Bignalfrom the druma, 

? b«fd brewing out into a wild triumphant aoiig or S 
. . . and a mjffhty chorua of vdeea roipondod, and the Dhalanx ^ 

at i>na,«liMk aa Chough there waa an earthqu^e. I look^ 

LaI «l*evered that each man wae forcdully aUmpIng 

the ^und, and taking forward atepi not more than ilx inchae Joog and it wJ 
in this manner that the phalaox moved alowly but irreaiitibiy. The voicea^roae 
ajd fell w aweepmg wavea of vocal aoupd, the foreet of apean roae asd aubildad 

lowered a^in to the hoaw aad wciUog Chuoder of Che dnima Tht^rA 

"'/“If* ~ “TUn ?pfift ~ 

Icton^f toiL2fJ “ik ‘mrling ipw bisdei, there use s simulteneous 
if fl X nSj ^ ^ brought Che treeaeudoua weight of leventy tone 

«r^hod the aouad round about tramuloualy_It iaa certoiDiv one of 

the beaC and aoet exciting exhibition I had aeen ia Africa,» 

An^aia of Airier rhythm®, particularly those of drums, was at- 
temped at ao early dato by Ward, who wrote, "Broadly speaking, the 
difference between Afncan aod European rhythm® U that where« any 
piece of Europ^ music has at any one moment one rhythm in com- 
mand, a piece of Afncan music has always two or three, sometimes as 
many as four. This pnnciple is not to be confused with a aimple eUbor^ 
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»tion of a aiogle baaic meter; different meters are used in combination 
80 that while one drum is playing four boats, a second is playing three, 
a third, five, and bo forth, over the same span of time. The organising 
principle understood by Ward involves the fact that one drum, the 
biggest if more than one is used, plays regularly in duple meter with very 
little variation. The only change in this pattern is the subdivision of a 
aiogle beat in each measure into two or the substitution of a rest of one 
beat in each bar; these variations do not change from measure to meas¬ 
ure, although they may be applied to any beat in the bar. ^^his deep 
booming regular beat is the fundamental beat of the piece, and sets the 
time for all the other rhythms and instruments. The other rhythms may 
have no posrible similarity to it and no cormeorion whatever, but on the 
first beat of the big drum all must coincide.” The following example 
illustrates both the diversity of rhythms (and meters) and the organizing 
beat of the “big drum”: 


w V 
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A second charaoteristie of African rhythm is “that triple time is un« 
known. This is not to say that triple time-figures are excluded from 
African music. But even where a tune is in what sounds to European ears 
triple time, the underlying percussion rhythm makes it quits clear that 
the African feels it as duple time.” Ward gives no explanation for this 
fact except to say that triple time "is foreign, if not actually repulsive, to 
the African musical experience.”** 

Ward’s third point refers again to the simultaneous use of different 
meters; here he cites the Independence of the separate instruments, 
which he says is "a characteristic of African muric.” At the same lime, 
the rhythms coincide at regular intervals; thus there is, in effect, a set of 
bar lixiee representing a period of elapsed time. Finally, "the last charac¬ 
teristic of African rhythm is that the drummers are at complete Uberty 
to extemporise variatioos, provided only that they keep to tho length of 
rime allowed for their figure^in other words they do not take more than 
one bar for their figure.”*^ 

■ Ward, “Mutic ia the Gold Cowt,” pp. 314,317, 218,213.220. 

"Ibid., pp. 313,220. 
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Ward summarizes four basic characteristics in African rhythm as ''the 
absence of triple time, the importance of the fundameutal regular beat, 
the independence of each instrumeot and its absorption with its own 
time>6gure, and the freedom to vary the figure provided the time does 
not suffer/'^ It must be borne in mind that Ward wrote about music in 
the Gold Coast; although he drew his examples from this area, he 
clearly to have been attemptir^ to generalize for all African musie. 

Hornbostel also accepted tho concept of simultaneous use of more than 
one meter in African rhythm, but he added a new element in his inters 
pretation of the actual act of drumming; in this act he saw a concept of 
syncopation fundamentally different from baric Woetem rhythmic 
asBumptions. 

Afrieao rhythm is ultimately founded on drumming. Drumming can be 
replaced by hand'Clappiag or by the xylophone; what really instteis is the 
act of besting; and only point can African rhythccu be understood. 

Bacb single bearing movement is again two-fold; the mo^es are strained and 
released, tee hand is lifted and dropped. Only the second phase is stressed 
acoustically; but the first inaudible one has the motor accent, as it were, which 
conristj in the straining of the muaclei. This inplise an essential contrast 
between our rhythmic ooneeptlon and the Africans’; ws proceed from hearing, 
they from motion; we separate the two pbasH by a b4^1iAe, and commence 
tee motrical unity, thi bar, with the acoustically stressed rime-unit; to them, the 
begbning of tbs movement, the arris, is at tee same rime the beginning of tee 
rhythmical figure; ufhbeats are unknown to them. To us, the simple succession 

of bsau f S' r J" appears as syncopated, beoauM we only attend to its 
scousrio aspect. In order to understand African rhythms u they rmlly are, 
tesrsfore, we must thoroughly change our atrituds; and in order to write them 
down adequately we must place the bar-line before the rest or the up-beat." 

This conoept, which Kombostel found characteristic of ternary as well as 
binary time, is at the basis of his interpretation of African rhythms. Un¬ 
fortunately, although numerous musical examples are g;lveo, no evi¬ 
dence is presented which indicates that the concept is really valid to the 
African. Such a rhythmic Gestalt is the result of a psychologic^] process 
in which tho euceseeion of hand movemente is organised in a specific way, 
and thU must be related to the sound produced. The principle of "off- 
bearing," which would result from such a concept, is undeniably present 
in African rhythm, but whether it is conceived as Hornbostel suggests, 
in terms of two-part motor behavior which is precisely the opposite of the 
Western concept, remains to be demonstrate. 

Finally, Hornbostel points out that "rhythmical shapes . . . present 
themselves to the mind as unities; they are performed, and are recrived 
by the ear, without the smallest time-units being counted out. . . . 

• Aid , p. 223. 

" Horeboctel, "Africto N^o Mubc,*' pp, 2fi-2S. 
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Hhythmic patterns do not arise until people join to s^ng in ehom and 
use drum rhythm aloi^ with it. But even then, melody and drum rhythm 
often go thdr own separate ways; and drums may have 

a rhythmical ostinalc of its own to balance the chanted part. This brings 
about a rhythmical heterophony which EuropsEbns . . . find . . . diffi¬ 
cult to diaentangle.’^*' 

The concept of the simultaneous use of two or more meters is also cen¬ 
tral in Waterman’s discussion of African rhythms; the phenomenon is 
designsted “mixed" meter,** “multiple" meter, or “polymetor." In this 
case, however, two new factors are added in discusuon. The first of these 
is what Waterman calls the “metronome sense,” which involves “the 
development of a mu^cal sense that, in the individual conditioned only 
to the norms of European muttc, usually lies somewhat dormant.” 
Waterman explune this sense as follows: “From the point of view of the 
listener, it entails habits of conceiving any music as structured along a 
theoretical framework of beats regularly spaced in time and of co-oper¬ 
ating in terms of overt or inhibited motor behavior with the pulses of 
this metric pattern whether or not the beats are expressed in actual me¬ 
lodic or percussion tones."** 

This metronome sense is of considerable importance in African music, 
according to Waterman, so much so that “it is assumed without question 
or consideration to be part of the perceptual equipment of both mu¬ 
sicians and listeners and is, in the most complete way, taken for granted. 
When the beat is actually sounded, it serves as a confirmation of this 
■ubiactive beat.” With ^e assumption of ths operation of this sub¬ 
jective beat it becomes clear that the African musiuan is freed from 
actually empha&sing it, for he may assume that his hsteoors will auto¬ 
matically do ao; he may elaborate the beat almost at will, whereas In 
European music it must be clearly stated at all dmee. Thus, “from the 
point of view of European music, African mu^c Introduece a new rhyth¬ 
mic dimension.”** 

If Waterman’s theory of the metronome sense is to be questioned, it is 
on grounds ^milar to thoss involved with Hornbostel’a theory. Again, a 
psychological process is involved which is not easily proved, and Wste> 
man offers no empiric documentation save for the logic of the proportion 
itself, He implies that in view of the known complexity of African 


Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

•Ricbiira A. Wstarmen, “ 'Hot’ Rhythm la Negro Mu«c/’ Journal of lha Amir- 
icon Afutteoiofical Sodotv. I (Spnos, 1948), 4. 

■ lUehArd A. WatoreuD, "African Induence oo the Mum of ue America*, in 
AuuUvraUafi in A$ Ammcat. o± Sol Tax {"Proeoediage of the Tweoty-oioth later- 
national Congroi* of Americamate,” Vol. II [CblcagO! University of Chicago Preae, 
16621), pp. 212,211. 

•Ibid., pp. 211, 212. 
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rhythms, some principle must be in operation vhleh will allow the lis¬ 
tener to orient himself in the music. The question involves the second 
fresh point mads by Waterman, which deals simply with the fact that 
within the metrical framework set up by perhaps tlm drummers, shifts 
of emphasis occur, so that the European listener is pussled hy the fact 
that ^‘rhythmic emphasis shifts back and forth from meter to meter.’’*' 
To the lay listener, a song in 4/4 ^me may suddenly appear to have 
shifted to 3/4 or 6/8 time, for example, without noticeable changes in 
drumming patterns. The point here, according to Waterman, is that the 
Afncan musician, as well as his African listener, is not upset by this 
apparent change because, in the first place, all three rhythmic com¬ 
ponents have been present throughout the particular song and, in the 
second place, the listener is comfortably oriented into a bauQ, over-all 
metric scheme through application (unconscious) of the metronome 
sense. It is here, then, that the k^e of the proposition appears; without 
the metronome sense it would seem that the African listener could be* 
come fully as confused as the European, or, conversely, be is not con¬ 
fused because of the mstronome sense. It should be pointed out here that 
Waterman does not conceive of the metronome sense as something in¬ 
nate or inherited by the African; rather, he sees it as learned behavior 
which is bsgun in childhood and which, through the procevee of en- 
culturation, becomes simply a normal part of musical behavior. 

A. M. Jones’s contributions to the study of African rhythm are of con¬ 
siderable importance both in ro-emphssi^ng previous ideas and in ex- 
presBi!^ new concepts. In speaking of the importance of rhythm in 
African rauric, Jones says, ’‘Rhythm is to the African what harmony is 
to Europeans and it is in the complex interweaving of contrasting rhyth¬ 
mic patterus that he finds bis greatest aesthetic satisfaction"; and fur- 
tivsr, "whatever be the devices used to produce them, in African music 
there is practically always a doth of rhythm*; this is a cardinal princi¬ 
ple."** 

Basing his eonelusioAS on field research carried out in Northern Rho¬ 
desia but ssserting that the same principles hold for "the Gold Coast in 
the West, Pemba Island in the East, and Kingwilliamstown in the South 
—that is, they are generally vabd for Bantu Africa . . . and for the 
Ewe people in tiie Gold Coast who are generally held to be a non-Bantu 
people," Jones speaks of patterns of band-clapping as well as drumming 
techniques. He reaches the conclusion tiiat "an African song which has 
a clap is constructed so that either 2 pulses or 3 pulses go to one clap 
right through the songs, irrespective of word division, word accent, or 
melodic accent. The claps do not indicate any sort of stress; their 
« /bfU, p. 212. 

« A. M, JosM, ''Affioao Bbylhm," Africn, XXIV (Jujutry, 1954), 26,27. 
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function b to act as an inexorable and matbema^cal bad^round to the 
60 Qg.” Thus haQd<clappmg acta aa an o^nuing prindple upon which 
songs are baaed; at the same time, it b of importance to note that in 
combined olappii^, “all the various clap rhythms have a common beat 
on which to start."*^ finally, in combined clapping patterns the principle 
of poly meter is employed. 

In his study of drumming patterns Jonea has introduced new concepts 
which are based upon uting, in held study, an electrical apparatus so 
constructed as to mark rhytWs upon paper as they are struck dther in 
hand-clapping or drumming; thus Jones feels that hb study of African 
drumming “has been teeted by every objective meana that [the author) 
could devise.”*^ 

Drumming b built up from combinations of rhythmic patterns, in- 
cludii^ both combinatioDs of patterns within a single meter and com¬ 
binations of patterns in mors than one meter. Two absolutely funda¬ 
mental differencea exist, however, betwoon the rhythms produced by 
band-clapping and those produced by drums. The first is that “whereas 
in clapping, the various rhythm-patterns of the clappers have a simul¬ 
taneous starting-point and so there b always one recurrent beat where 
they all cobtide, in drummiog ... the mun beats never coincide.'’ 
Jones means that if two drummers are pbyiog in a given meter, the 
pattern used by the second drummer never begins at the same place 
within a measure (to use a European concept) as does the pattern of the 
first. He gives two examplee; two drummers are playing the following 
patterns: 

IIJ. li. IJ J'U. 

To a European ear, the “natural” way of combining these would be: 

R;|j.f J.^ JJ- 

u I j. J. J J J . 

To the African, however, two possibilities exist, says Jones, neither of 
which coincides with the European concept: 


l I I J. IJ. U JIJ . 


•/Hi.. pp.»,2S, 90. 

p. 26. For deacriptiOQ of the equipm«ot uMd see Jones. Afriean Mu^c, 
pp. 66-79, Appeodix 1. 
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^'W« c&U thiR process ‘crossing the be&ts’: it is absolutely fundamental to 
Afiican drumming technique. This erossiDg of the beat must be es> 
tabliahed/’« 

The seciond difference between clapping and drumming is that ''the 
rhythm-patterns of the master drum are constantly changing. In olai^ 
ping there is no varia^on: once the resultant has been establi^ed by the 
oiappii^ parties, it continues unchanged over hundreds of repetitions, 
. . . (The master drummer] is forever changing the patterns, some¬ 
times playing duple, sometimes triple time, sometimes using some rhyth¬ 
mic figure which fits into neither of these simple time divisions. As to the 
other drums, one sticks to a simple rhythm and never varies throughout; 
the other may have perhaps two rhythm patterns of a timilar nature and 
he rings the changes on thsse/’^ 

These, then, are the major concepts of African rhythm described by 
Jones. In view of bis statement that the main beats never coincide in 
drumming, the rather vexing question of the use of bar lines in tran¬ 
scription is raised. In most transcriptions bar lines are applied to all 
instruments amultaneously; thus Che pattern of drumming may appear 
highly syncopated and off-beated in the sense that the major drum pulses 
by no means necessarily coincide with tbe downbeats of tho bar. This 
syncopation, or off-beating, Is contidered by most students to be ax¬ 
iomatic in African rhythm; that is, in sny song the drumming can be 
organised into patterns which in turn lend themselves to being barred. 
Thus, from this point of view it makes no special difference whether a 
particular pattern falls within bar lines asj jJjj^JJi'or 
JJJJ'JJJJ* Jw'ss's objection hero is twofold. In the first 
place, he feels that his field research indicates clearly that each 
pattern, although meshed \rith all others, is independent in the sense that 
it has a definite beginning and ending as a pattern; thus, in the ex¬ 
amples given immediately above, one would probably be correct and 
tiie other incorrect. His second point is that “looked at from the point 
of view of each player, African musio is not syncopated nor is it com¬ 
plicated except for the master-drum rhythms," and he objects to the 
form of scoring which runs bar lines down the page on the spedfio 
baris that "it g?ves the imprestion that all but one of the contributors 
is highly syncopated uid [that] the multitude of tied notes and off¬ 
beat accents makes the mind reel."" 

The importance of rhythm in the music of Africa is an unquestioned 

*Joa«», "AfHott Rhythm/’ pp. 3EI-40. 

•Ibid., p.88. 

"UAL. p.44. 
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piindple; in fact, it bulks so large that African music could perhaps be 
set off as a musical culture area dominated by this concept and opposed 
to other equally large mudcal culture areas. However, it is open to ques- 
don whether the importance of drums and other instruments of per* 
cus^on has not been exaggerated in most writing about African mu&c, 
with the result that the wide range of musical instruments not idiopbones 
or membranophonee is too frequently neglected. We tend to think in 
terms of drums and drumming alone and to put aeide that vest body of 
African mu^e which in many cases does not use percuseion instruments 
at all. For example, in speaking of the music of the Guinea Coast, Water¬ 
man has emphasised “drums, rattles, and gongs^ and has stud that 
“most African muse includes, and depends upon, percussion instru¬ 
ments.”^ This excludes the large number of string and wind instruments 
as well as unaccompanied song. It would seem wiser to speak of African 
music as percussivo, rather than to emphasize the use of percussion in¬ 
struments exduttvely. The trough zither, for example, found widely in 
East Africa, is used to produce music which is clearly percusdve in effect, 
although as an instrument it can in no sense be called an idiophone or 
membranophone; similarly, trumpets of many kinds are played for ps> 
cusdvc effect although the notos themselves are, of course, melodic. It is 
misleading to emphasise drums and idiopbones alone as giving an accu¬ 
rate picture of African music; what is clearly important is that African 
mude depends upon percussive effect, whether that music is sung, played 
upon wind or stringed instrumoats, or drummed.^ 

In summary, almost all students agree upon the fundamental im¬ 
portance of rhythm in African music as well as upon the fact that this 
rhythmic basis is frequently expressed by the dmultaneous use of two or 
more meters. The organising principles upon which multiple meter is 
based, however, are not agreed upon. Ward notes one drum playing a 
basically unvarying beat; Hornbostel sees the organisation in terme of 
motor behavior which is the opposite of the Western concept; Waterman 
postulates the concept of the metronome sense; and Jones makes the 
point of lack of coincidence of the main beats. While these apeciffc de- 
tailn remain to be worked out, the concensus about the use of multiple 
meter is eo strong as to remain unquestioned as the basis for African 
rhythm. However, it must be emphasized that multiple meter ie by no 
means necessarily present at all times or in all songs; though this would 
seem to be self-evident, some writers have made the assumption that a 
tingle song which lacks multiple meter provides the exception that 
destroys the rule. 

Watsrmafi, '*Africtn laflueoce,” p. 212. 

** See Merriam, “African Music Reexammed,” pp. 248^9. 
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UELOD? AKB FOfiU 

The Study of Africart melody is beset by the quwtioa of whether a 
geoershsatioD cao be made which will serve to ideotify Africau melody as 
such. The most direct statement of the character of African melody has 
perhaps been made by Jones: 

Broadly speakiiig, the outline of aa Afncan tune la lUce a succession of the 
teeth of s rip^w; a ite^ nse (not uaualty exceeding a 6tb) followed by a gentle 
sloping down of the tune; then another sudden riae—tlisa a gentle sloping down, 
tid so on. The tendency is for the tuns to start high and gradually to work 
downwards in this saw-1^ manner. Thera is no key change in the couroe of tbs 
tune. . . . There is however a distinct feeling in theee tunes of hovering over 
and around a central note or ootse, round which the melody teems to be built or 
towards which it works.*^ 


Hombostel indicates a structure felt to be typical of African melody: 
“a structure eonrisring of two balvtt, the hrat one resting on the upper 
fifth (dominant), and the second one built analogously on the tonic."^ 
A third approach taken by Kolinski is mainly analytical rather than 
turned toward an over-all impression of African molody.*^ In this case, 
melodic structure itself is broken down into smaller cbaracterisrio unite: 


thus the triadic split fifth 



pendular thirds 



I 


interlocked thirds 


forth." This system of 


melodic analysis baa been developed not so much to characterise 
African meb^ as to form tbc baris for melodic analyris in general, but 
it baa been developed in connection with African studiae. 

In speaking of the nature of African melody, Waterman has Intro¬ 
duced ths concept of 'bff-beat phrasing of melodic accents," which 
functions in close association with the metronome sense. 


In transcriptions of African music this pattern appears b the form of notes 
tied together across bar liasa or across other beats. Melodic tones, and 
particularly accented onee, occur between the sounded or implied beats of the 
msasure with groat frequency. The beat is, ao to speak, temporarily suspeaded, 
i.e., delayed or advanced in melodic execution, sometimee for tingle notes 
(syncopation), sotnatimea for a long series of notes. The displacement Is by no 
means a rand^ one, however, for the melodic notes not eolncidiag with the 
beat are invariably sounded, with great nicety, pretiiely on one of the pcnnte of 
either a duple or a triple division of the beat. Viewed a different way, rius may 

** JoiM, A/ricm Hatie, p. 21 . 

** SorDboetel, ''African Negro Mude." p. 18. 

“MieesyiUw Kolinski, “Die Mutik we^rikes" (unpubUsbed MS). 

**See Misceyslaw Kolinski, “Suriname Muno,” in Suriname Peiidwt. Melville 
J. Her^ritj and Frances S. Eenkovits (New York: Columbia Umvartily Frees, 
im. PP 49S-501. 
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b« se«a aa & placecD«nt of toc« od the beat of &q impllod meter at a tempo twioe 
or thrice that of the coctroihng rhythm. 

The operation of the metronoise Beose creates in the listener an ex> 
pectaney of a series of beats equally spaced in time, whether those beats 
are actually sounded or not; if this beat 

... is r^Ekforcsd by an objec^Ts stimulus in the form of a peroufiaivB or 
melodic tone, the metronome senes is reassured. . . . If the objective beat is 
omitted, however, the co-operating auditor becomse very much aware of tbs 
subjective beat, which thus attains for bun greatly iocreesed cgnificance. If 
the objective bMt cecum ahead of time, the auditor, unprepared for it, perenv^e 
it and assigns to it the additional importance always aecordsd the uoexpected, 
further raoforcing It with his subjective pulae which occurs at the ‘^proper" Ume 
in terms of bis expeheoce. Zf the objective beat is delayed, the period of suspense 
between subjective and objective beats likewise increases the sudltor's awar^ 
ness of the rhythm. When the objective, audible b«t occurs halfway between 
two subjective pulsations, as la frequently the case, both mechanisms operate to 
give the off‘beat tone heightened eigolfieance. 

If off-beat phramng were constant throi^hout a song, however, so that 
the melodic notes coxiaUtently occurred between the beats eetabliahed by 
the subjective metronome, the listener would readjust, and the tot^ 
effect would be lost; thus '*the off-beat phrasing of aooents . . . must 
threaten, but never quite destroy, the orientation of the listener’s sub¬ 
jective metronome.’’!* The principle of off-beat phraaiog, then, provides 
a device whereby the listener, psychologically unprepared for tbs dis¬ 
placement of melodic beats, ii thrown off balance, bo to speak, and this 
device tends to heighten musical excitement. 

Some writers have denied that African music is characterised by 
syncopation, which in one aeoae is the Mmple form of olf-beating. Be- 
sidee Jones, there is Ward, who eays, “On the whole I think there is 
surpritingly little syncopation in African melodies themselves. The 
reason probably is that there is so much in the gong and email drum 
parts that it is not necessary in the voice part, and in fact would be 
wasted, if not actually worei than useless."*! Probably the question of 
bar lines once more enters the picture here; it le clear that in Ward’s con¬ 
cept a change in bar lines could move the syncopation from percusmon to 
melodic line. 

There seems to be fairly unanimouB agreement about the formal 
structure of African song; the major form ie antiphony—alternate sing- 
iog by soloist and chorus. It is also fairly well agreed that the melodic 
line sung by the choniB identities the song, while the leader's melody is 
for the moat psrt improvised, and that the chorus line remains basically 
unchanged throughout a song while the solo line changes each time it is 

“ Wfttermaa, “Afrioto IcflusQU," pp. 218,2J4. 

■•Ward, “MUAQ is tbe Oold Coavt," p. 221. 
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6ung. It IB finally agreed that the phrases of leader aod chorus overlap, 
producing harmony of some sort. 

According to Hornbostel, other forms develop from thia antiphouaJ 
call'and'response pattern. The first of these is polyphony, derived from 
the overlapping between leader ftriH chorus, which may lead to the 
Paging of the two m^odic lines umultaneously. Further, “when the r^ 
fr^ displays a greater variety of notes it develops into what is known as 
an QiHnalQ . . . [which is] a free variation of the first solo phrase, but 
at variance with it by half a bar. . . . Again the chorus may simply 
repeat the phrase given out by the solo singer ... at full length, and 
the two parts may overlap by exactly half the phrase. Thus a form is 
arrived at which we ... are accustomed to think of as being highly 
artihoial; namely, the conon."** Canon has also boon noted in west 
African xylophone melodies by Hersog,*’ 

Speaking of formal structure within the melodic line, Ward notes that 
''the germs of both binary and ternary forms are found though binary 
form is much commoner. Most of them are so short, consisting of only 
two or four phrases, that the form is only rudimentary. Oenerally 
speaking, the shorter melodies are in binary form, while the few la* 
stances of ternary are all among the longer examples. The binary form is 
often modified ... by tbe ending of the second half with an imperfect 
cadence. Sometimes not only is this the case, but the second half of the 
tune is shorter than the first."** However, Ward often finds it difficult to 
distinguish dearly between binary end ternary form, although for tho 
most part he feels the binary to be distinctly predominant in African 
music. This extends also to a wider view of African raurio—both melody 
and rhythm—and thus, is previously noted, Ward feels that triple time 
is virtually unknown in African murio. 

Jones also comments upon this predominance of duple forms: "But 
though the Bantu use in ^ their music both duple and triple rhythms, 
they seem to refuse to recognise tbe triple rhythm. If it is isolated and 
they ere asked to slog or tap triple rhythm, they will naturally and quite 
unconsciouBly convert H into duple time."** 

The preceding discustion applies espedally to vocal murio. In instru¬ 
mental muric form may vary considerably. Among the Chopi, for ex¬ 
ample, an analogy may almost be drawn between the integrated or- 
chestral^ance-vocal forms and symphonic forms in Western culture; 
Tracey lists the following movements for an Sgodo, which he defines as 
an “orchestral dance in nine to eleven movements. Each movement is 
'■HernbMUl, “Afrieto Negro Music," pp. 17-18. 

*'0«orge Bersog, **CtiioD in West Afriesn Xylopbona Mslodies,^' Jovrnoi of th# 
Am«n«an SoeUty, 17 (Fill, ld49), 196-97. 

** Wird, “Mu^ in the Const," p. 206. 

** JoDW, African Mvcit, p. 22. 
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distinctive snd separate, and may last from a minute oiJy, as in the esse 
of some of the uitroduotlons, up to five or eix minutes each. The whole 
performance takes as a rule about forty*five minutes, depending upon the 
intricacy of the dancers' routine and the mood of the moment/' The 
movements, in order, are 'Tirst Orchestral Introduction, Second Or¬ 
chestral Introduction, Third Orchestral Introduction, The Entiy of the 
Dancers, The Call of the Dancers, The Dance, The Second Dance, The 
Song, The Councillore, The Dancers’ finale, The Orchestral Finale/'" 
although some movements, usually the orchestral introductions, may be 
omitted. While it may perhaps be said, then, that Aincan eiopng is 
antiphooal in form, the dangers of generalization are apparent in the 
face of this exceedingly complex Chopi “symphonic’' form. 

In summary, the antiphonal form seems clearly to be characteristic of 
African vocal musie; the song is identified by the chorus line, and the two 
parts of this particular form overlap. At present, it does not seem postible 
to generalize about the melody itaelf or about ite structure. 

scant 

Types of scales or modes employed in African music have been rela¬ 
tively neglected as a subject for study. However, some controversy has 
been engendered over whether or not the African scalfr-^lf such a gener¬ 
alization can, indeed, be made at aU-^^ioddes with the diatonic scale 
used in Weetern musoal expression. 

As rsportsd by Wsrd, Nicholas G. J. BaUanta Taylor maintained that 
the African scale is composed of sixteen intervals to the octave, which as 
Ward points out “would make it intermediate in type between the 
European 'pure seals’ of nineteen intervals to the octave and the squally 
tempered diatcoic scale/’ Such intervals would, of course, be difficult for 
the European-treuned ear to distinguish, and Ward objects both upon 
this bads and upon others, ssying in summary, "1 am not prepared to 
accept the theory of a peculiarly African scale. I think that African music 
is perfectly intelligible on a diatonic basis.’’ He further points out that if 
each tone in the scale represented one-dxteocth of an octave, it should be 
immediately noticeable In the melodic structure, eince it would produce a 
“wdrd" affect or a feeling that the entire song was out of tune even 
though the individual intervals would probably not be dietinguished by 
a European listener. What “weird” feeling there is, says Ward, is found 
at the beginning and end of songs j it esn be accounted for by the fact 
that strong portamento existing at these points tends to pve an unusual 
twist to the melodic line eo far as Western listeners are concerned. Ward 
further points out that in bis own experience African musicians accepted 
African mude played on the piano save for the beginning and ending 

* Trftcey, Chop* Muticiont, pp. 2, 10. 
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port&mento. He conoludee by saying, 'Id other words, I see no reasoo to 
euppoee the existence of an 'African' Kale, but rather I think that 
African melodies are eeeentially diatonic in etructure, modified by a 
liberal, and unrelated, use of portamento. ... If the African sixteen 
degree scale existed and were universally used for African music I should 
expect to fiod all the intervale forming a melody untrue by European 
standards. . . . I do not find it so.”** 

Apparently Kombostel never subscribed to the concept of a peculiarly 
African scale. On the contrary, he observed that in regard to vocal 
melody, at least, the concept of scale as a isuccearion of fixed degrees was 
inapplicable, aK^ougb certain tones fit together aptly and thus any piece 
of muHC has tonality established by the "function and the mutual re^ 
iarioDS of the notes.” He felt that modes could be established in African 
music but that scales ccuM not. However, Hombostd did not commit 
himself on the question of a "typical” African modal form.* 

Pepper regards the African scale as a natural one, built up from the 
harmonics of a single tone. 

U exiite en effet une ^obelle naturelle des eons, dont il a'est pss surpreoaDt 
que le peuple nolr, en eontut itrolt aveo las phCaornSnse d« la nature, adopM 
IckiUnotivement la rtgle. 

Cette rigis, ccddus eo physique sous le nom d'Schelle harrDomque, dtoontre 
qu’uD eon-^mis par lea vibratloas d^une simple oorde tendue, ou de la coloone 
d'air d'un tuyau^^ compose eo rtaliU d'un son fondameotal et d'autres sods 
ou harmoiuquse qu'll engandre mathtmiriquenent. SSpards, Us foumlsMDt une 
Schells.** 

With some modifiearion, the natural scale is also the concept advanced 
by Jones, who further writes, "A more sarisfaotory theory is that the 
African scale is a series of conjunct 4tbe. Here again we must be cautious 
(or the subject ie extremely difficult and the last word has probably not 
been sud. . . . We can make selectiooa from {these fourths] . . . and 
group them in several ways, e g. 


s 

f 


rf 


m m 
f r 


d 



or 


n 


s 

f 

m 




■> Ward, "Muaifi in the QoM ComI.” pp. 200-202. 

** Horaboet^, ‘‘Afrioao N«gro Murio,” pp. 7-10. 

** Herbert Pepper, "btmiqua Csatr^Afrk^e,” in Afriqvt S^uoicrialt Franfaut 
C^^SDoydopedie Colo&iale et MarituDc’' [Pirii: QouvernemeDt GeaSral de I’Afrique 
^uatoriale Pnu»c«iM. D.d.]), pp. i~4. 
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Each of these groups is a dilTerent scale; thej are different because they 
each have different emphasis notes, i.e. thc^ printed In heavier type. 
These emphasis notes are the chief notes of rest In the melody or the 
focal points round which the melody moves,^'** What Jones refers to as 
“scale” corresponds with Hombostel's designation “mode,” a word 
which, In fact, is probably more proper. 

It is not irrelevant to point out here some of the difficulties which 
Tracey eucountered in attempting to determine the scale of the Chopi 
ritnhtlo, or xylophone. While there was no difficulty in ascertaining that 
the musicians did not tune their instruments capriciously or by mere 
chance, some argument occurred among the musicians themselves as to 
the exact or desirable pitch of the Honibi, or tone center. The basis for 
various claims, however, was social rather than musical; thus, “Katini 
m^tunod that, as the Paramount Chief's musician, his was the one and 
only correct pitch, his was the ^king's note/ vouchsafed to him by his 
father, grandfather, and ancestors who had been hereditary leaders and 
composers of the king's music for generations. . . . The other musicians 
had equally good oWms to hold the norm, but they wore baeed upon the 
patronage of somewhat leaser chiefa” In any case, although there might 
be divergent opinion upon the exact starting pitch, “we can safely 
accept the assurances of the home musicians that, whatever the pitch of 
the Tonic, tliey are all in their own way attempting to achieve an even 
scale of equal intervals, a kind of tempered heptetonio scale."** Tracey, 
of course, docs not attempt to indicate such a scale for African music as 
a whole, but although differences would occur in the size of iuterval steps, 
we are again dealing with a scale which does not differ from the diatonic 
nearly so widely as would a ^teen*tone scale, for example. 

Among the Bapende, Maquet finds that the scale of the madimba, or 
xylophone, “pr^sente done une ind^uiable parents avec la ndtre" and 
that the scale of the cf eonsa, can be notated in European fashion 
without trouble.** Finally, Waterman dismisses ths concept of a pe> 
culiarly African seals aod speaks of the fact that "the western oae-thlrd 
of the Old World land mass is musically homogeneous . . . set off from 
the other major muucal areas by the extent of its reliance on the diatonic 
scale" and other features.*^ 

There has been some discusuon of an African scale in which the third 
and seventh degrees are flatted or, more specifically, neutral between a 
major and minor interval. This concept has been advanced especially by 
those concerned with analyse of jazz music, since in jazz usage these two 

** Jeoea, Afrian Mutic, p. 10. 

*Tra^, Chopi Muoieiant, pp. 124, 127-28. 

* Jeao-Koel M&qiut, "Le MusiQue ohn les B*p«ade/' d’Afri^t C«n> 

Ke. 20 (QuAtritme Tzinwstre, 1004), pp. 0,10. 

** Watermen, “Afrioao Induccce,’* p, 207. 
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degrees of the scale—called *'blue” notea—are commooJy flatted and 
since the third degree, especially, is frequently ^ven a variety of pitches 
in any single jass performance.* Jones would clearly seem to support this 
propofitioo; be writes, ‘1 have Uved in Central Africa for over twenty 
years but to my knowledge 7 haw ngwr heard an African Hng the Srd and 
7lh degrees of a mofar ee^ in tune,” and "aural impressions do plainly 
verify the widespread use of the two 'blue' notes among Africans in 
Africa.”* This U perhaps ^e only direct reference to this particular 
characteristic, and while Jones makes it more or less universally appU* 
cable to African music, he speaks primarily, of course, from an intimate 
knowledge cf the music of '£eat Africa. Since concept is directly con¬ 
cerned widi jsss, verifleation of its source must probably come from the 
muflic of the Guinea Coast and Congo regions; the present author found 
it only sporadically in the mu^ of Congo. 

A strong concept of an exclusvely pentatonic African raxme has been 
popular with mariy writers; Phillips, for example, sees the pentatonic 
scale as the bssis for almost all, if not all, Yoruba music.” In a recent 
study of Bash) flute music, however, all scales—or, rather, modes—were 
found to be heptatonic with one hexatonic exception,^' and reference may 
again be made to tho studies cited above. While the pentatonic is doubt¬ 
less widely used, the characterisaUon of all African music as pentatonic 
does not seem to be vaUd. 

In view of the evidence above, It seems safe to say that the "seals” of 
African muoo, if such exists, is diatonic in its major aspects, although 
exceptions clearly occur and although there Is certainly a considerable 
range of variation from area to area and even from tribe to tribe. The 
pentatonic Is also widely used; the evidence for a sbeteen-tone scale is 
scanty, indeed. Finally, the question of the flatted third and seventh of 
the diatonic scale must be referred to future investigaUon. 

HAftUOHT 

The usual assumption about African music is that harmony plays no 
part in It and that what harmony does appear is either accident^ or due 
to Western mfluenee on aborigioal musical patterns. This view, however, 
has been strongly contested by Waterman, among others; he feels that 
harmony abng with the diatonic scale is a deflnite characteristic of 

* Wlothrop SsrgMat, Jom Hot on^ Hybrid (New Yorkt B. P, Dutton, 1946), pp. 

1480.; Budl Blwh, Trumpets: A Hislary <4 Jsu (Nsw York: ALfr^ A. 

Koopf. 1946), pp. 46, 106, pouiin. 

* A. M, Joaet, "Blue Notea sad Hot Rhythjn," Afrieon iiusie Soeitty HetesUiUr, 
2 (June, 1951), 10. 

II BkuMUyo Phillipe, Yoruhe Mitsie (Johsaoeeburg; AMcta Muiio Society, 1953). 

*' AJs& P. Merrism. "Tbe Baahi Mtjiisi &ad Its Musie: An Bad-bloiro Flute from 
the Belgisn Coago.” Journal ^Amm’can FoMcre, LXX (April-June, 1957), 143-56, 
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AfriCMi mu^c. 1 q assertion three el&rifylng points are advaneed. In 
the first place, he does not refer to the EuropeaD school of literate music 
and musical theory which has elaborated harmonic ideas to an extent 
never used either in African muttc or in European folk music. In the 
second place, the existence of a broad, intruAve belt of Arabic mfiuence 
divides the western third of the Old World into two parts; Ance this has 
existed over a long period of time, the fact that there ie a continuous 
harmony'UADg area has been bidden. Finally, Waterman feels that the 
oft-repeated assertion that African muAC has no harmony stems "from 
certain preconceptions concerning the evolution of mumc which have 
proved Inapplicable to the present case. The argument, in terms of these 
preconceptions, is simply that Africans had not dsveloped enough cul¬ 
turally to be expected to have harmony. Given this bias, it is easy to 
see . . . bow an cthnomusicologist of a decade or two ago could have 
listened to African music, and even have transcribed African music, 
without ever hearing harmony used, even though harmony may actually 
have been present." Waterman further points to the poor quality of 
early field recordings, the separation of the field worker and the labora¬ 
tory scientist who analysed the recordings, and the fact that within 
many African groups harmony does not appear as factors which have 
contributed to the lack of recognition of harmony in African music. As 
Waterman says, “not only in ethnomuricobgy does it occur that an 
authoritatively stated, although invalid, generalisarion cornea to have 
conuderable Inertia of its own."^ 

Thus the concept of harmony in African music—indeed, as one of the 
major characteristics which allies it generally with European folk music 
traditions and structure—is strongly supported by Waterman. Most 
investigators do not share this point of view; they feel uther that har¬ 
mony is nonexistent or that it is rudimentary and plays but a minor role 
in African music. 

HornbosteJ, for example, sees African "harmony" as a form of po¬ 
lyphony. This arises from the antiphooal structure of African song; as 
Hornbostel explains it, singers sustsdn "the final note of a tune regardless 
of the metre or the uniformity of the bars, and accordingly the soloist is 
unable to know bow long the sustained final note of the chorus will last." 
This leads to overlapping, and "the reeult is a dichord; but ... it is 
accounted for by a melodic (and not by any harmonic) principle," This 
in turn may lead to splitting the final note of the song into a dichord 
without the neceoary existence of overlapping, but the dichord may be 
an interval of any kind, sines it is mclodically formed. "The murical form 
arrived at in tills way ... is the organum in parallel motion which 
represents a primitive stage of polyphony.” Thus, among the Waau- 
Watsrfftaa. “African InSucnce," pp. 20S, 209. 
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kuma, ‘'only the three most consonant combinations of sound, octave, 
fifth, and fourth, are used. This kind of polyphony also is based on pure 
melody, aod has nothing to do with harmony as we understand it." And 
finally, in elaborating his point of view, Hombostel states that this 
"organum in parallel motion has no doubt prepared the way for harmony 
by making the ear familiar with the effect of simultaneous sounds."^ 

The same general viewpoint is held by Jones; in this case, however, 
while a "stage" of organum is postulated, it is merely intermediate be¬ 
tween unison and harmony, "The idea is that part of the crowd sings the 
tune, and part of the crowd sing;s ih« soma (una a 4th or a 5th lower, The 
Bemba for some extraordinary and unexplained reason always sing in 
organum in eAtVda and never in fourths or fifths.Jones also points out 
the use of contrary motion among the Manyika. It is clear that he re¬ 
gards the phenomenon be explains as being harmonic io nature, while 
Hombostel would not. 

Ward citee instances of five-part harmony "of the broadest diatonic 
type. The general texture is of two, three, or four parts, and a fifth is 
often introduced to mark a cadence." However, Ward is not sure whether 
this represents an indigenous development or a borrowing from Euro¬ 
pean patterns. Still, be says, "Genuine African harmony as far as I have 
heard it conasts of thirds, fourths, fifths, and sixths, with of course the 
octave. The commonest harmonic structure is a string of consecutive 
thirds. . . . Fourths and fifths seem never to be consecutive, and fifths 
are rare altogether, Two*part harmony is far the commonest, and a third 
part is sometimes added; four and five>part harmony is much less 
common.”^* He gives the following example of three-part harmony: 



The concept of harmony as such is Western and thus is difficult to 
apply to the music of non-Western peoples. By definition, harmony is 
"in general, any simultaneous combination of sounds, hence synonymous 
with chord. , . . Thus, harmony denotes the chordal (or vertical) 
structure of a musical compoeiticn, in contrast to counterpoint, r.e., its 
melodic (or horUontaJ) structure.”’* The problem involved, then, is 
whether African music can be said to be harmonic as opposed to con¬ 
trapuntal or polyphonic; but, probably more important, it is also 

*» Horaboftol, '‘Africao Nefpo Mu»lo/’ pp, 13, 14,15. 

'* Jout, Afrit^n Mutie, p. 12. 

’* W4rd, "Mua^o io the Gold Cetrt," pp. 212.218. 

" Willi Apel, '‘Haroony/’ io Sarwiti Didvnuis^ a/ Mutie (Carobridw: Hemrd 
UaiTartity Pp«3,194®), p, 322. 
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whether Afitcene themeelvee cooceive of th^ music as vertical or bori- 
zODtal, as the caae may be. 

Altboi^b a Western musician may feel that merely by looking at a 
piece of music he can ascertain whether it U harmonic or contrapuntal, 
ftbis seems somewhat dangerous. Thus in the following example (which 
uses contrary motion), recorded among the Bash! in the eastern Belgian 
Congo, it is impossible to say whetber the muuc is conceived horizontally 
or vertically r 



It may be said that Ward's example is harmonic, while the Bashi ex¬ 
ample is polyphonic, but no matter what the conclusion, the examples 
are being viewed from the Western standpoint. It is impossible to say at 
present whether the Africans themselves would view the example In the 
same way, and it is doubtful that the African viewpoint would make a 
distinction between the coneepte of vertical and horbontal muelo struc¬ 
ture. 

In any case, it is clear that the simultaneous sounding of rooro than 
one pitch by different singers or inetruxnentaliste is common in much of 
African musio. Whether It is to be viewed as harmonic or polyphonic, 
vertical or horisontaJ, cannot at present be ascertained. 

VOCAL BTYLB, TONS QUALITY, AND ORNAMKNTATION 

There are apparently no studies of African vocal style as such. In 
general, the ungere seem to use an open, resonant voice quality of a type 
similar to that employed in western European folk music; the resonance 
poseibilitiee of the various facial cavities are exploited rather fully. At the 
same time, a wide variety of tonal qualities is employed, although the 
open quabty predominates. Thie variety in rimbre sometimes leads to a 
rather persistent use of a "burred" tone, particularly in instrumental 
performance. Thus the tonza, for example—an instrument which sounds 
by means of plucked metal or bamboo stripe—is inherently capable, by 
virtue of its conetrucrion, of clear, almost bell-like tones; as almost a 
general prindplo, however, various devices which result in a bussing 
tone are added to the instrument. The same is widely true of xylophone 
tones; a material which will cause a buss, often spider web, is placed over 
the holes in the gourd resonator. 

Ornamental devices used by singers include various forms of the bend 
and dip, as well as the characteristic use of the gUssando. Rising attack 
and particularly falling release also seem characteristic. Some songs are 
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almost shouted rather than sung; the correlation, if any, of this style with 
factors such as emotional intensity or song type is unknown, 

MUSIC AREAS 

There have been three generalisations dealing with the music areas of 
Afhca, DO one of which seems to be totally adequate. Waterman lists 
five characteristics of African music intended to apply to Africa as a 
unit although based upon the study of the music of the Guinea Coast.^ 
These characteristics have been contested on the basis that they do not 
always apply to the music of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi,^ 
and it therefore seems safer to regard them as typical of one particvU^ 
area, although they certainly have application to other parts of Africa. 
The five points—metronome sense, dominance of percussion, polymeter, 
off-beat phrattng of melodic accents, and overlapping call-and-reaponse 
pattem^probably serve to distinguish a Guinea Coast music area. 

In a more general way, the munc of tbe Belgian Congo has been said 
to be eharacteiised by four major pomts: a lack of specific emphasis on 
percuseioa m the sense of the invariable use of idiophones and mem- 
branophones, although rhythm itself expressed in many ways remains 
charactenstic; an enormous variety of musical instruments and musical 
styles; a heavy infiuence from the Islamic world in tbe northern parts; 
and a considerable amount of current change in process.^ It is apparent 
that those generalizations are on a much broader plane than those made 
by Waterman and that so far as characterising mvwcal style, they are not 
particularly helpful. 

A preliminary attempt at delimiting music areas has apparently been 
made by Sebaeffner in a work not available to the present author. Hick- 
mann notes: 

Bine provieorisohe Aufteilung Afriku la Mutiksonen iat von A. Schaeifner 
vereucht wordeo. Bine deuilicbe Oreoslizue iet lu siehen swischen den Musikarten 
aralwb-islamisoher Kultur und der werklich afrikanisoben Musik: der Chroma- 
tisaus der eraten auf der eineD 8^te, der Diatonismus bev. die Anfitufigen 
Leitem auf der anderen. KatOrllch ist mit der fortschreitendon Uamisation 
decQ MA, some dank dee SklAvenhaiidels Oder EinflOeeen wie deaea der Wander- 
uod Handlervolker (Hauna) diese Orenslixtie immer hAu6^ Qberaohritten 
worden.—Wes dud die Qliedening der Musik dee Izmerea Afrikas anbelaa^ 
80 1st ttoe seiche s.Z. noch uoinflglich. . . . Herromibeben ware CDdlich der 
deutlicbe Untenchied der Klangfarbe bamitisch oder semitisch durobdnjngener 
Volkergnippeo. 8o wohl im Oesang als auch in der lostr. Musik stehen sch leise, 
farblose uiid intune Klasge (hamitisch) und laut schrillende, eebar/e und 
gepreeste Klgnge (eemitiBch) gegeoGber. Untenchiede welcbe sich auch ander- 

** WAterman, '*AiricaD lefijsece," 

^ MwrUffi. ^'African Muric R«»ammcd.^' 

" /Wf., p. 247- 
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weitig in der Kdgermusik festelleo laasen: so gehort der ganse Sildcn loebr Oder 
wesiger den einten T/jnis on.* 

As far as can be ascertained, these three attempts at generaUzation for 
regions of Africa are the only ones in enstence. Clearly, the lack of broad 
characterization represents a gap in our knowledge of the music of Africa 
which is manifestly difficult to hll. Most studies of African music have 
dealt either with characteristics of the m*39ic as a whole or, quite the 
oppoute, with speciEc tribes or epeoiiic locales. Further, much of the 
literature dealing with African music Is purely descripUve of muucal 
instruments or is highly generalized to include a.^Qetive descriptions of 
muucal performances. With these reservations in mind, and with the 
realisation that full documentation cannot be presented, a tentative 
approach to African music areas may be attempted with a view toward 
establishing at least a baac schema, subject to further revision. 

It seems posable to dis^nguish the following music areas of Africa: 
(1) BushmaQ'Hottentot; (2) East Africa; (3) East Horn; (4) Central 
Africa; (S) West Coast; (6) Sudan-Desert, divided into (s) Sudan and 
(6) Desert; and (7) North Coast. These coincide in the main with the 
culture areas delimited by Herskovits.*^ To these must be added an 
ughth area which does not have geographic unity—this Is the Pygmy 
area, found in rather widespread locations in central Africa; the music is 
chsxactcrised to eome extent by yodeling, but particularly by the 
hocketlng or durchhroksM technique in which each individual in a 
group of ungers contributes, with precision timing, one, two, or three 
notes to a longer melodic line. 

The separation of a Bushman-Hottentct area is based upon deserip> 
ticn of muaical instruments and styles presented chiefly by Kirby; un¬ 
fortunately, very little recorded materia) is available for this area, and 
the separation must perforce remain tentative, although it seems 
apparent.*^ 

The East Africa area can quite clearly be differentiated from areas to 
the west in terms of types of musical instruments need, the specific usee 
of drums and drumming, the Islamic influences, and eome other chtrac- 
terietics, especially the absence of "hot’* rhythm. The northern and 
southern parts of this area may have to be further divided into subareas 

■ Ham Hiflkmuui, “AfrikAttkcb# Murik/' io Dm Aftmfc <« wtd 

wart, «d Frederick Bluaie (KAseel And BamI: BAC«areit«r, Vol. 1, IW9-61), coli. 

“ Melville J. Herakovits, "A PrelimiiiAry ConfideraUoa of the Culture Am# of 
AfrieA," Airwican AnthropoloffiH, XXVI (1924). 60'*63; cf. also tvpro, p. 37. 

"See Peraval A. Kirby. "The Mu«cal i^jacticee of the /?A\mi Aod ^KacmAflJ 
Buehaeo,” Baniu X (December, 193S), 878-431; “A Study of BuehniAo 

Mueic," JM. (fuae. 1930), pp. 205-62; "Buechmenn- uad Hotteototteociti^k, 
la Di4 Hutik in Gttehichu «nd Gtfftnutari. ed. Freideriok Bluae (Keaeel Aod BaaaI; 
Bereareiter, Vol. IZ, 19^). coIa. 501-11. 
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especially by the use of "hot” rhythm.® This concept seems to be no¬ 
where in Africa so strong aa it is along the Guinea Coast; while powerful 
rhythms and even group or solo drumming in other parts of the con¬ 
tinent are dynamic in affect, they seldom approach the "hot” concept of 
the Guinea Coast. The "hot” concept, as well aa the tradl^nal use of the 
three-drum choir and the conaistent use of druma in a majority of types 
of muffic, extends southward in the coastal regions of French Equatorial 
Africa and the Belgian Congo; on the basis of recorded material from 
western Angola, this area must also be included. In moving inland from 
the coast, however, changes in musical concepts gradually occur. A clear 
belt of Arabic-Africao musical style exists to the north, while to the 
east, in interior French Equstorlal Africa and the Belgian Congo, the 
musical concepts are similar to those of the West Coast area but, so to 
speak, a "dilution” of the characteristic concepts and patterns. In the 
interior Congo, for example, while drums and drumming are important, 
they do not seem to be so vital to musical expreeaiou; the throe-drum 
oboir or its varistions are not so universally present, and, perhaps moat 
important, the "hot” concept does not appear to be ao strong. It is 
difficult, of course, to know where to draw the line separating two areas, 
but the exiateoce of a coastal belt running roughly from Portuguese 
Guinea or perhaps even the Gambia on the north to Angola on the south, 
within which mu^ style ia reasonably uniform, can oertunly be pos¬ 
tulated. 'Phs Central Africa area is clearly diatinguisbable on the east 
from the East Africa area, on the south from tha Busbman-Hottentot 
area, on the north from the Sudan area, and, less clearly, from the 
coastal area to the west. The single reservation which may be entered 
here is that with more material it may conceivably be necessary to group 
the West Coast and Central Africa areas together. 

The Sudan subarea represents an area of mueical fuuoo between 
Islamic and Negro African styles, clearly differentiated from the West 
Ck>ast. Again, it ia difficult to draw a line for the boundaries of this spe¬ 
cific subarea, but as one moves northward into the Desert subarea, 
Islamic styles become Increasingly influeurial. The peoples of the Desert 
subarea employ musical styles which are far more Arabic than Negro 
African, although Negro African influence can perhaps be detected, 
finally, the North Coast area is clearly distinguishable in terms of its 
purely Arabic styles. Thus, areas 5, 6a, 66, and 7 fonn a series of roughly 
horisontal belts across the xnap of Africa moving northward from Negro 
African to Islamic style, with the intormediate sones more or less 
tranutional. 

A further word of caution should be entered about the variety of 
muacal styles which may be found within a particular area. For e.xample, 

• WAtermw, " ‘Hot’ Rhythm.” 
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in the vocal styles of the small area of Ruanda there have been Isolated 
"trois vanantes regiooales Abatutai, deux Batwa, et cinq Bahutu, 
chacune etaot bien entendue representative ds sa region/exclusive of 
instrumental diversities. However, the culture area coocopt, a taxonomic 
tool used by anthropologists, does not require that concepts within an 
area be identical; rather, they are more Uke each other within any given 
area ^lan any of them is to those in other areas, and within Ruanda this 
requirement Is basically met, although various subatyles clearly exist. 
Variation is to be expected within any of the areas suggested here. 
Finally, the tentative nature of this exploratory delimitation of African 
munc areas must again be stressed, although in view of the available 
data it seems iastihable. 

CKAKOB 

Id spite of differences from area to area there are eome characteristics, 
especially the importance of rhythm and percusaive-rhythmie tech* 
niquss, which Indicate a reasonably coheove musical system in Africa. 
It is also clear that African music is a strongly functioning part of Ai> 
rican society. From these two generalisations we roay infer that music 
represenU a stable aspect of African culture, but this docs not mean that 
change is abeent; on the contrary, African music has been subjected to 
considerable preeeure from two major outside aources—the Influence of 
Western and Islamic idioms. 

In respect to Western influences, the probability of acculturation is 
enhanced by structural factors in the two musical systems themselves. 
It has been postulated that when the structures In two systems are 
similar, the potential for blending is much greater than when the struc* 
tures are dissimilar, and that exchange of Ideas thus will be frequent in 
the first instance, infrequent in the second.** Some similarities of Africau 
and Western muuc have previously been noted: both systems have an 
essen^ base of diatonic scale and harmony, the latter term at least 
employed here in the sense of tho simultaneous use of two or more 
pitches, and both have the tradition of accompaniment of the voice not 
only with pereuseicn instruments but with stringed instruments as weU. 
The genera] structure of the melodic lines seems also to be fairly similar 
in the two systems, certsunly more similar than either is to the music of 
other major music areas, and polyphony is strong in both systems. Con¬ 
cepts of voice production are not markedly dissimilar and, Indeed, seem 
almoel alike whon either Is compared, for example, with Plains Indian 
music. Other similarities are less specific, but it is clear that the two 
M Akn P. Merriam, *'!<« 6tylM Vooain dans la MuriqiM dj Huanda-Uruadi ” 
Jfunt A/nfite. Vll (Premier TrimMin, 19SS), IS. 

•* Alan P. MwfiAiD, “Tbe Uee of MuAj in tbe Study of a Problem of Accultura¬ 
tion," AnurtMn LVII (Febnury, 18M), 28. 
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systems are compatible and that exchange between them therefore is 
almost inevitable if the opportunity for contact U eetabliebed. This point 
of view is also taken by Kolinski, who, in speaking of the acculturative 
situation between African and European music in the Americas, says: 

miisica europa, con la que los n^roe entraroD por ves primera en contacto 
deapute de su trulado al Nuevo Mundo, oo fii4 de mancra alguna una minca 
artiaUca extents; por le contrario, ae trataba de caacioaee senoillas del pueblos 
que al negro deberfan aparecer mia bien primitdvaa eo ve» de aupercomplicadas, 
^ compararlas con Ice cdaticoe de su tlerra nadva, por b menoa euando eran 
entoDadas a una vos y sin accompafiamiento. Pero la umpUcidad relativa de U 
eaaciOa popular europsa todavla no explica la eorprendente disposlcidn con la 
que ee aproprid el negro del reeoro de la cancldn europea, y su notable eapacidad 
de actuar muy pronto cozno oreador de un eatUo mis o menoa europelaante. 
Sdlo euando ee tienco en euenta las eimiUtudes aniba indicadaa e& laa satructure 
musical bd^ca del canobnero afrieano y de la miiaica popular auropea, ee 
coenpreoderi la adapta^dn, ain dl£eultad alguoa, del eetib eurepoo por el 
negro.** 

Amoi^ the instruments of change, the mlasionary has perhaps beon 
most influsntial in the past; one of the major problems raised is the use 
of African muac in Christian worship. Carrington has reviewed past en¬ 
deavors in this held as well as some of the objections to them, including 
the attempted solution of "taking some tribal melody already in use and 
adapting Christian words to it." The major eriticisms are two: "Some of 
the melodies . . . may be foreign importations and not real musio of 
the tribe concerned," and "some m^odies ... are accompanied by 
such undedrabls words that any attempt to introduce the tunes into 
church worship would be doomed to future"Because of the difficulty 
for African peoples of certain musical intervals and rhythms in Euro¬ 
pean hymn-tunes," Carrington suggests "(a) teaching tbe correct Euro¬ 
pean tune to African Christiana: (&) allowing them to sing the tune as 
they wish, altering ^e different murical intervals and changing the 
rhythms to suit themselves; (c) recording the result on African lips after 
a suitable time has elapsed for the changes to become fixed. This will 
ipve the form of the tune to be introduced to newcomers and to be 
taught in schools." However, he admits that "many missionaries . . . 
will not be happy in u^g for worship what is essentially a hybrid form 
of music—neither truly African nor essentially European."*' 

Carrington also points out the relationships between phonemic tone 
and melody and thinks that fringing African words to European melodies 
may be meaningless. He suggests that “instead of the hymn-wnter first 
thinkii^ of a favourite tune . . . and then fitting African words to the 
■ Kclmski, "La muiica del oeele Africsftc," RevtUa d* e«udt« mtai- 

eaU*, 1 (December, 1046), 214>1&. 

"John F. Ceningtoa. "Africsn Music in Chrietiaa Wcrthip. InUnatwnal 
qf Jtfiewwu, XXXVII (April, 1948), 108-M. 
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rhythm of the muac, we begin wi^ the worde and then, from the tonal 
patteroa of these vorda, the music emerges. The form of soi^ having a 
solo lead . . . followed by a hxed chorus has been found to be most 
aucceesful. . . . Ferhapa the greateaC value of hymns of the type 
described is that the worda sung have meaning for the aioger.” Carriog- 
ton lists four difficultiea: that this type of African hymn>tuna is only 
possible "where local music follows closely the tonal patterns of the 
spoken language,” that fou>part singing is not poasble with this kind of 
k^mn, that European musical instruments cannot be uaod to accompany 
the music, and that Africans trained in European ways often object to 
the use of African music, feeling that the assinulation of European music 
should accompany the assimilation of other European patterns of be¬ 
havior.* 

The use of African music in Christian worship has been discussed by a 
number of writers; Jones reaches eoriclusions rimilar to Carrington's, 
while Hornbostel disagrees rather strongly.* Another approach ^ows 
clearly that the acculturative processes taking place between Western 
and African music are not one way alone. In recent years at least five 
different Catholic masses bavs been scored by Europeans with the ex¬ 
press intention of incorporating African melodies into the liturgical 
chants; in dome cases drums have sven bsen played as accompaniment 
during the services.* In summary, it may simply bo said that Chrisrian 
missioDaries in Africa have exerted and continue to exert a conriderable 
infiuence on African music, 

A second factor has besn the movement of Africans to urban centers 
where European musical patterns are aeceasible through the media of 
radio and phonograph. It is through these media that the guitar has 
emerged In recent years with ever-increasing popularity in the Belgian 
Congo and that the rumba and ssmba have quickly become hi^ly 
popular muaic^ forms. In Leopoldville tbore have been established at 
least three major recording firms whose libraries, reaching thousands of 
master recordings, are aimed directly at the African market. A con¬ 
siderable number of Congolese own mechanical pbonographa, and re¬ 
cordings of this modern "jukebox” musio are available in sJmost all 
African riiops.*' 

This situation is not unique in the Congo. Through the radio and 
phonograph Africans across the continent are finding Che opportunity to 
bear not only Western music but the music of other areas as well, and it 
is through these media that one of the most interesting acculturative 
201 -^. 

* A. M. Jeaes, ‘'HymM for the African," African Mvcic Sccuiy NttMleiUr, VoL I 
(July, ISW); HornboiW, "African Negro Mu^" 

■* 8e« Mernam, "The Uae of Music," p. 22. 
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processes is taking pl&c«. This concerns the so-called South American 
rhythms, the cooga and samba, for example; while these forma are an 
established part of the European popular mu^cal literature, they seem 
originally to have been rhythmically African. These '‘Latin American” 
soi^s—chained, of course, over a period of year g a re returning to 
Africa by means of radio and phonograph and are being received en* 
thusiastically as a new mode of expression for popular boi^.*^ 

These two factors—the misaon influence and the urban movement 
with its attendant results—seem to be the most important sources of 
change in African musical patterns so far as Western Influences are con¬ 
cerned, and the spread of European idioms has brought some striking 
alterations in the musical face of Africa, Tin whistles have held sway 
along the Guinea Coast; in Zautibar, and along the upper east coast in 
general, cowboy music from America as interpreted by Africans ranks 
high as a mu^cal form. The former Gold Coast police band has made a 
celebrated recording of Duke Ellington's “Rockin' In Rhythm/' and 
Zulu groups present a repertoire of songs ranging from ballads accom¬ 
panied by concertina, through four-part songs strongly reminiseent of 
American Negro jubilee songs, to calypao-jass oombinarions featuring 
trumpet, clarinet, and guitar." Since the two systems sre basically com¬ 
patible, it may be expected that patterns of change will continue as long 
as Western and African eultuiei remain in contact. 

The influence on African music from the Islamic world has been fre¬ 
quently recognised; yet relatively little direct study of this factor bu 
been made. In Sabarau Africa there is no question of the influences, and 
in the Guinea Cout region, the Eastern Sudan, and the Horn they are 
also clearly recognised. Farther south, the influences are neither clear 
nor BO well known, although they are strong In the northern part of the 
East Africa area, along the east coast, and in the northern portions, at 
least, of the Central Africa area. In these areas the modifled version of 
the Arabic re6ec, or ndingili as it is named in northeastern Congo, may 
be cited; in addition, the vocal style of the Tutei in Ruanda and the 
Hima in Uganda shows clearly defined lelamio influences in “the use of a 
bummed introduction which eete the general modality for the music and 
text which follow, clearly akin to the Arabic mo^am. The style of voice 
production, ornamentation of melodic line, general melodic character¬ 
istics, and the use of intervals smaller than half tones all suggest Arabic 
influence.”" Thus Islamic characteristics in both musical styles and 
musical instruments are found farther south than is sometimes sus¬ 
pected. Although still unstudied as far as is known, It may be that Arabic 

•• S«e Msrri&ffi, *^Th« Um of Muiic.'* p. 32. 

"Ibid. 

** Merrism, “Africaa Muric RMxamified,’' p. 251, 
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lojlueoe^s on the sociology of music have aUo iofiuenced African 
patterns. 

In the acoultuiative situation it is possible that the mu^c of India 
may be another factor. Indian patterns, however, seem clearly to be lees 
firmly established than the Islamic, although it may ^ply be that 
Indian infiueuces are not distinguishable as such. The presence or eirtent 
of Indian infiuenoes is a problem which has rec»vcd little, if any, at¬ 
tention; it seems probable that it is a factor in change which must be 
taken into account. 

A fourth acculturative process may be noted here-^be influence of 
African groups upon each other. The use of laborers drawn to specific 
South African locales and the general urban movements in Africa ae a 
whole present many opportunities for exchanges of musical ideas and 
probably tend gradually to blur sharp tribal etylistio Uoee where they 
exist. As continent-wide systems of communication become more and 
more commonplace, as more and more African students studying both in 
Africa and in foreign countries come to learn traditioual behavior 
patterns of other African students, the effects arc certain to become con« 
tlnually more important. 

Of the four forces affecting African music, Western patterns are prob¬ 
ably the strongest and will continue to be so in the forseeable future; 
Arabic influences are fairly well fixed and at present cannot be expected 
to increase materially in intensity; Indian patterns cannot be assessed 
properly at this time; and African inlluences upon Africa will doubtless 
become steadily stronger. Nevertheless, the present author does not 
share the fear that African music as a style is rapidly disappearing and is 
destined to be overwhelmed within a relatively ^ort period of time. This 
is not to overlook the changes that are taking place but to point to the 
large areas of Africa in which outside influences as yet have played little 
or no part and probably will not do sc in the immediate future, as well 
as to those parts of the New World where African murical elements have 
pertieted despite longer and more intaoee contact. If one is to postulate 
the disappearance of African marie, he must be prepared to ignore the 
tsoaoity of wcll'establishsd cultural patterns of behavior—of which 
music is certainly among the most tenacious—and to conclude that all 
parts of Africa must inevitably lose their identity under the impact of 
outside cultures. Both postulates are conceivable, but they do not seem 
inevitable. 

rfiOSLBHS 

It is clear from the foregoing dlscuarion that our present knowledge of 
African muric is far from extensive and that considerable research re¬ 
mains to be carried out even on the most elementary levels. It is useful to 
divide such research conceptually into the recording and analytical 
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deficriptioo of music&l forms, on the one head, *r>d the relation of these 
forms to the ouJtunJ mstru in which they function, on the other. 

The first of these does not present serious problems, for s number of 
students &nd intarsfited Isyznen are cunently recording or planning to 
record African music. The transcription analysis of such reoordinge 
are somewhat more difficult, both because there are relatively few 
specialists equipped to carry out such analysis and because methods of 
snalysis have never been standardised. More important, however, is the 
fact that so much of the writing about African music has been affective 
rather than analytical, providing only minimal aid to the serious student. 
Elementary problems, such as vocal quality in ringing or the timbre of 
instrumental tone, have received Uttto attention in these descriptions. 
Even the aoalyris of specifio musical styles does not in itself contribute 
to generalisations about Africa or its music areas; preoccupied with the 
ringle village or district where his interest lies, the investigator often fails 
to realise that the murie with wlucb he is concerned represents but one 
phase of a larger pattern. 

In a seoee this bears upon the second aspect of research—-tiie relating 
of murio forms to the cultural matrix in which they function. Un¬ 
fortunately, the chief conceni of the investigator has frequently been 
solely to record the audible murical sound without reference to its ethno¬ 
graphic background and, too often, without any frame of reference what¬ 
soever. We may distinguish the recording itself is primary m the sense 
that it preserves a record of music activity valuable as basic documen¬ 
tation. A second level of activity concerns the traascriptioo and aoalyris 
of this is the laboratory, resulting Is technical description of 

music style; at present, far too few such descriptions exist. A third level 
includes both the preceding but adds the relationship of muric to culture. 
While the first level atone has a certain utility, even when combined with 
tbs second it cannot gfve a total picture of the murical activity of a group 
of people. It is only by dealing with muric as an aspect of culture that 
truly penetrating studies can be mads; although the collector of muric 
serves a purpose, the full rewards in the study of murie lie in the depth 
analysis of murical pattens in culture. 

Such studitt have been rather consisteatly avoided in tha past by 
Don-specialista on the that they require highly technical knowledge. 
Bat it is no more difficult to study the role aul status of the musician in a 
society than the role and status of a chief or of women, for example. It 
worthwhile here to speak briefly of some of the broader problems 
of African music which have received little attention but which are vital 
to the complete imderstanding of this creative aspect of culture. 

In the study of musical instrumenta, for example, attention has been 
prid to the construction, processes of construction, instrumentskl tech¬ 
niques, ranges, notes, scales, and other sifflilar aspects, but very few 
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studitf have been centered upon duch problemB aa the ownership of 
musical instnimeau as part of the economic organiaatioa, special treat* 
meut of rnstruments, musical instruments used in spedfc types of mum- 
cal or other activities, or the representation of particular moods or states 
of being by particular instruments. None of these things requires special 
knowledge of music as a technical structure. 

Other problems of similar general xiature, upon which virtually no 
information is available, include the role and status of the musician, the 
social levels from which musicians are drawn, the attitudes of the society 
toward the mutician and his attitudes toward others, the training process 
of the musician, and the ownership of music. Mu^ as a creative aspect 
of culture has hardly been acknowledged; where does mutic come from; 
what is the psychology of mutic; what are the procesaes of creation? 
Here, too, lies the fundamental problem of cultural variation. The allow¬ 
able variation in individual rendition of songs g^ves immediate clues to 
the differences botwoen ideal and real cultural behavior, which in turn 
lead to tbs total range of variation in individual behavior within a cul¬ 
ture, thus compriung a basic attack on soms of the meohanisms by which 
internal cultural change may be effected. The study of music can also 
yield information on problems of cultural patterning, diffusion, and 
acculturation, while, finally, the entire study of cultural values as ex¬ 
pressed in connection with music remains obMurs for Africa. Among the 
Navaho Indians this type of problem has boon attacked by McAllsster, 
who phrases his discussion partly in terms of sxistsntial values—''what 
music is conceived to be"—and normative values—"what is wanted or 
sxpeoted in a culture from its mum/’" but this kind of study is com¬ 
pletely lacking for African music. 

The study of African music, then, must be attacked on all three levels, 
recording, mu»cological analysis, and the broader relationships to cul¬ 
ture; unfortunately, the lack of a problem framework, so vital to any 
study, has been particularly noticeable in past studies. The simple re¬ 
cording of African songs as a collection of esoterica is not enough; the 
major contribution to be made through the study of African music lies in 
the broader view which recognises the fact that this dynamic, creative 
aspect of culture can only be understood as it is related in time to Itself 
and in culture to all other aspects. Thus far, oui knowledge is largely 
restricted to structure, and even hers there is much to be deored; our 
understanding of African music in relationship to African culture is al¬ 
most nonexistent. 

* David P. MeAllastar, Entmy Waj/ iiMtie: A 5(vdv Sodfd and Vabi»t 

At Sttn in ffavahe Mvtie ("Pftp«n of th« Peabod/ MuMum of Amfinenn Arcba^ 
elogy and Ethnology/’ VoL XLl, Ko. 8; ”Il«ports of ths RUarock Project,'’ Value 
9qt. a [Cambridge, 1954)), pp. 4, 5. 
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5. The Focfor of Pofygyny 
In Africon Domogrophy 

Damograpbers m the xoaia have dealt with from the Eurocunor- 

icaa coontriee and to a leeaer exUst with those perUloiog to the great 
dviJiaatione of the Far Eaat. They have largely oeglected the poesibilUy 
of using comparadve data from Africa and odier nonlitorato areas, 
owing mainly to the paudty and over^ unsatidaetory nature of the 
quantitative material from these r^ons. Anyone concerned with sub’ 
Saharan Africa and its problsaa in the cha^ckg world scene today, 
however, realises that d«nographic data are bade to future planning in 
areas ranging from land policy to questions of labor and from medical 
and health problems to educational matters, as well as to the expansion 
of sdentific knowledge. What data do exist ^ten contain obvious errors 
and inaccuracies, as Kuesynski/ Taeuber,* and others havs shown, and 
are thus a quesdonable foundation for planning or research. 

These deftciendes are the result of a number of obstacles to tbe 
collection of demographic data which have loog plagued inveetlgators in 
sub-Saharan Africa, ^^le they are gradually bdng eliminated, they are 
sUll important factors in most areas. Ones these obetadee are recognised, 
the investigator can better judge the validity of the particular source 
materials which he widiee to apply to a given problem. Five important 
obetadee have been insufficient funds, shortages of trained personnel, 
illiteracy, the fact that many Africans do not know how old they are, and 
African oppodtion to demognphic research. 

Projects to set up and maiataiQ effeedve census bureaus and compul¬ 
sory birth and death roisters are inadequately financed. Generally 
spiking, the African territories are poor and thdr annual budgets low. 
Many projects which can show more tangible and izmnediate benelils 

^ Robot TL EuesTiwki. Thi C«mtroon$ and Ttfole»d: A Demeffrcpkic Study 
(London: Oxford Univerwty PnM, 193S); A Pwnagreyto Sunty of Oto BrUuh 
Coionioi Bmpin, VoL I: IF«*1 Afrieo, VoL O: Suat AfHcA (Loodo o : Oxford Oai* 
▼erviy Pt m t , LM6-4d). 

* Inna B. TMuber, Tfid Tamyonyika (“RrpMta on the Popnlxtion of 

Truft TerritoHes," No, 2 (Ia^Soccmo: UjuIaiI KsUooa^ ISIS]). 
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tb&n population research, such u roads and bart>or improvemente, com¬ 
pete for the available funds. When funds are allocated for censuses, they 
are nearly always iosufiicient for the task at hand. Costs for the 1931 
censuses in parts of British West Africa ranged from appronmately 10^ 
to $ 12.00 per thousand population enumerated in Kigena—‘the latter 
^ure referring to the intensive census of Katsina District—^d were 
$3.00 and $1.30, respectively, per thousand population enumerated in 
the Gold Coast and the Gambia. For the High Commission Territories, 
comparable figures were $22.50 for Basutoland, $8.60forBecbuanaland, 
and $7.60 for SwasiUnd. The 1950 census in the United States, on the 
other band, cost rou^ly $400.00 per thousand population enumerated.' 
Once ao enumeration has been completed, the data must be tabulated 
and a census report containing summaries of the raw data In one form or 
another must be prepared for publicaUon. Funds for these purposes are 
gsnenJly set aside before the enumeration is undertaken; but, judging 
by the resultant publications, the amount reserved for makii^ the data 
available is often deficient. 

There is also a lack of adequate, trained personnel to adminietsr the 
census and to compile and tabulate the collected data, owing partly to 
financial Umitarions. Trained demographers and statisticians command 
high salaries In terms of African rates of pay, and It is not surprising to 
find that only the most recent soumeratione have been planned and ad¬ 
ministered by specialists. Past shortages of truned compilers to process 
the raw data into tabular form have introduced serious biaic errors into 
census reports on numerous occasions. The administration of the French 
Camsroons, as KucsynskP points out, reversed its opinion about tho 
infiueoco of polygyny on fertility at one point becauM ^ an arithmetical 
error. 

Intensive demographic investigations have been extensively under¬ 
taken only by the government of the Belgian Congo, where a number of 
members of the medical service have been detailed to make such studies 
in areas of suspected depopulation. It is significant that the cost of such 
investigations, both in money and in the rime of a high-ealarisd medical 
man, has been borne by governments only when they havs besn faced 
with serious population problsme, and not as a gsneral policy. Ooe 
answer may re^ooal statistical oQices, like those set up in British 
East and Csotral Africa, which supply expert services while the cost is 
shared by the member territories. 

In many territories there has been a shortage of literate, trained 

* KuctyDski, Demoirro;Atf Purvey. UiuUd StstM, Appnual of Ccfuuj Proemnt 
(WiubingtCD, D. C.; CoTemiDeot PnoUog Office, 1950), p. 1. The cooTerrioa r%t« 
lUddwu 13.80 « £l. 

* Ruccynski, Tho Comoroont and TogoUind, p. 156. 
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Afric&Od to BftTve «v«n as eaumerators and coQecton of data in the field. 
Special efforta were made in connection with the most recent Nigerian 
census^ to eliminate the errora of omiason and commisaion introduced hj 
untrained or partially trained enumerators who do not thoroughly under* 
stand i^ucstion echedulee and the ayetem of marking them. Superrlsore 
were nominated by the local groups in an effort to eliminate subsequent 
charges of imposiUon, while both supervisors and enumerators were 
g^ven intensive trainir^, including trial enumerations on prisoners. 

The obstacle presented by wide^read illiteracy in sub-Saharan Africa 
manifests itself other ways. Printed propaganda materials endeavoring 
to explain the true reasons for enumerations and to allay the fears of the 
populace are relatively ineffective In areas of high illiteracy it is difficult 
to take even a count, for many of the village headman and chiefs, upon 
whom the success or failure of such efforts depends, are incapable of 
handling and roporUng results. 

A very Important obstacle ia the fact that many Africans do not know 
bow old they or their children are, having reckoned time by ^e Euro* 
pean calendar only in recent years. Because a knowledge of the age com* 
portion of a population is prerequisite to many demographic analyses, 
recourse has ben had to the visual assignment ^ age in accord with 
broad categories. Age breakdowns have been made in tenns of '^non* 
adult," "adult," and "aged," or in terms of "initiated" and "non* 
initiated" according to puberty ceremooies. However, visual sigos of 
physical aging are far from r^isble, while the dividing line in terma of 
initiation differs both from sax to sex and from society to society. 

A. Ryekmans* suggests that more ^ecific material can be gathered by 
means of an "age calendar," aod J. C. MitchelT has described his formu* 
lation and use of this device during the course of field work among the 
Yao of Nyasaland. An "age calendar** ia easentially a chronology of re¬ 
membered events which can be dated absolutely by historical records. 
Repeated interviewing permits rechecking aod croea-cbeckiog agunst 
this chronology, enabling the investigator to classify the population into 
a number of age cat^riee, with only the very old asngoed ages by visual 
means. This device, however, is ap^cable only to relatively small 
groups among whom the field worker can spend an extended period of 
Ume in preparing e nd t fitting the age calendar aod In lengthy repetitive 
interview seesons. Moreover, an age calendar constructed for one group 
is most unlikely to be workable for neighboring groups, and statistics! 
problems of some magnitude woidd be involved in handling data sub* 

* Melvilla J. HenkoviU, unpubbibed 6ahi mtes, 1963. 

I Andre Rrokjuaaa^'fiwide cor ksSutiatiqttMDCiDegr^ibiqoww Congo Bslgs,” 
2<Art, Vn, No. I (1963), 3-83. 

^ J. Clyde MitebeU, “Aa EetuDstc ol FertiUQr la Same Yao HaaleU in UwoaOe 
Diatriet of Soutbero Kyaialaad,*' d/ricn, XTX (October, 1949), 993-306. 
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divided accotdtP^ to different age groups as established by a series of 
such calendar in different aocieUes, even if the expense involved in coo- 
etructmg them could be met. Thus, while this device might be used in 
^plified form in surveys, it has not been so employed to date to the 
writer's knowledge. 

The final and most formidable obstacle to demographic research in 
sub-Saharan Africa is the opposition, both active and passive of the 
African himself. Edge* lays stress upon this difficulty, underlining the 
equation <4 taxee and census in tbe minds of Africans. Whether or not 
this equa^on has a factual bs^s in administrative policy is of little im¬ 
port, for the obstacle is the same in either case. The African's opposition 
IS manifeeted in various ways which can have different effects on the 
accuracy of the results. Entire villages have been deserted on the eve of 
an enumeration, with only the eick and incapacitated left behind Head¬ 
men and ohiefs may exaggerate the number of their subjects, or women 
may be concealed. Moreover, there may be strictures aguost any form 
of counting, as among the Pakot of Konya,* which defeat attempts at 
accurate censns-taking. N. J. Brooke, a district officer in northern Ni¬ 
geria at the time of the 2931 census of this territory wrote: 

Such Wiefs as that \f^ir wonecfolk are aoourately counted a number of 
them wll run sway, cr that if the numb« of children is exsclly given inoiessed 
morUUty amoost them will result, still Jingor among Pagan tribee One 
wasionslly heard of sn anxiety being axpnseod that during the year of the 
dwMnisl cwui an abnormal number of deaths would occur among the pop. 
ulalion, M the mo» oomraen reaction would be a suspicion that inoie^ 
taxation is proposed." muivMeu 


m same esnsus report alludes Co the difficulties entailed by the pro- 
Jubition regarding peraonal names in determining the number of children 
m any given polygynoua femlly. 

Deliberate prevarication is encountered no less in Africa than in other 
areas of the world, and in fields other than dernography. On an individual 
ba^, it is difficult to find out, although it undoubtedly occurs and ie 
variously motivated; but deliberate, prearranged conspiracies to misin¬ 
form investigators may be more easily detected, as when inquiries into 
the number of children living or bom per woman elicit identical re¬ 
sponses. Passive r^stance, apathy, and incomplete returns also doubt¬ 
less occur, though references to them are rarely found in the literature 
Ihese reactions p^fc greater difficulties in survey and formal census 
attempts than jn intensive studies, where it is poerible to recheck and 
croes-check information. 

* K. SebMider, uopublUhed field notes, 1062 
» Nigeria, Cenm of l$SI (London, l«3-88), Tt, 12, 
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Id one of the few oceoimts of how demographic inquiilea appear to 
the Africans, Goldthorpe" haa listed a number of difhculties in census 
work and vital registration in East Africa. Particular mention is made of 
the traditional belief throughout this area ^at it ie impious or unlucky 
to count people, of suspicion of the government’s mo^vee in taking a cen¬ 
sus, and of the administrative dedtion to conduct the 1948 census during 
the rainy season, when travel was doubly difficult. 

As literacy increases, it should be possible to lessen the Africans* 
opposition to census enumerations and vital registration by prior props* 
ganda campaigns which endeavor to explain the purpose of the under¬ 
taking in terms o! a preliminary step toward Improvement in health, 
sanitation, and educational facilities. The enumeration in the recent 
Nigerian census'* was preceded by a poster, press, and radio campaign 
stressing that the census was to be the basis for future planning and that 
each person who went uncounted meant fewer schools, hospitals, roads, 
and the like. Similarly, Improvement in the accuracy of returns can be 
expected as inereating use is made of ethnographie reports in setting up 
the actual schedules and dates of enumeration. All in all, the active and 
passive resistance on the part of the African himself appears to be the 
major procedural obstacle to the coUeotlon of accurate demographic 
material on sub-Saharan Africa. 

SOVaCBS OF DSMOORAPHtC DATA 

Our present knowledge of the demographic situation in eub-Saharan 
Africa Is derived from various sources whl<^ can be considered under five 
general headiogs: formal census reports, sample census surveys, medical 
surveys, Intensive demographic studies, and anthropological monO' 
graphs containing data collected by either the census or the genealogical 
method. 

The ‘‘censuses” of the various African territories are not censuses in 
the eenso of enumerations made by entering the name and other par¬ 
ticulars of each individual on the census form. In most cases, the popu¬ 
lation hgures are no more than estimates by government officials or 
"counts” made either without any forms or with collective forms for 
villages or clans rather than for individuab. Kuesynski has demonstrated 
that in the 1931 census reports for British West Africa, censuses covered 
4 per cent of the total population, compared to 12 per cent for counts and 
84 per cent for estimates.'* In British Bast and Central Africa for 1931,** 
"counts” covered roughly 40 per cent of the total population, while 

" J. E. Ooldtborpe, ‘'AttUudee to the Ce&eus And Vital ResUtntion izt East 
Africa," P6>pwltUtOT» 5h*d»«, VI (Norembor, 1052), W3-72- 

** Herskovite, uapubliibed Sold notec, 1953. 

** Kuesyncki, Survey, 1, 2. 

^Ibid,, II, 07. 
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“estimatee’' ware made for tho buJk of the rem^nio^ 80 per cent 

The bauc purpose of formal administrative censuses ia to collect, by 
means of territory-wide inquiries, reasonably accurate facts relating to 
the total number, distribudon, and oompositioa of the population. In 
a broad sense they are peiiodic tests of the socioeconomic condition of the 
populadoa, while they serve a variety of other useful purposes. Essen¬ 
tially, they secure data on a limited range of topics for a broad popu¬ 
lation, Their greatest weakness is the limited range of topics which have 
been covered, while their strength lies chiefly in the large size of the 
population upon which it ia based. A number of such formal cenauses 
have been undertaken for the Union of South Africa and the many 
Britiah African territories, excepting Somaliland, but few have been con¬ 
duct by the Belgian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese adminia- 
trataons, though the Portuguese undertook enumerations for Angola and 
Mozambique in 1940 and for Portuguese Guinea ia various recent years. 
No simUar attempts have been made by the governments of Liberia and 
Ethiopia. 

The sample census survey is a device only recently used in Africa to 
secure basic demographic atadstics. The first rigorously scientific sample 
censua on die African eonlinent was conducted by J. R, H. Sbaul'* of the 
Central African Statistical Office on the African population of Southern 
^odeeia in 1948, after a pilot atudy hod been made in Hartley District 
in October, 1947. A discussion of the methodological and thsoredcal 
problems ent«led in setting up sample inquirie# is to be found in the 
various publications of Sboul and Myburgh‘* and in a volume by Yatea." 
Other sample cenauses have been conducted by Neasea’* in Ruanda- 
Urundi and by the Service de Statietique in F«nch Guinea.** Some re* 
Bulu of the aampie census for the Sudan** have been published. Similar 
surveys have been proposed for die territoriM of British East Africa, to 
be conducted under the auspices of the East African Stadstieol Office. 
It is difficult at the present time to evaluate the results obtained by 


8urv*yi ia CeaUtl Africa,*' Jtwn^efA* Anmican 
SUittihoilAuoGi^tvm,XlVlHim),2S9-U. 

1 .? "A Sample Survey cf tbe African Popu- 

ktioo of lUiodeeit," PopvlaHon Stydiet. II SSO-eS; “Provinood 

Sci VII ^ African Population of Southern RhodeeU,” 

MetAedt for Contmt and Stiwyi (London: C. Origin, 

Tt “ 'i* Ddmogrephiguoi eur la Population du Ruondo- 

Unmdi, Zabi, VII, No. 10 (IMS), lOJl-27; “Le Premier Recenmownt par Eehto- 
UUoDoge au Ruoado-Unindl," Zoin. VIII, No, 1 (19M), 4CP-89, 
u French Guioea, l/SnyuiU dt GnfWa (Paria, 1956) 

Sudan, 7^ /M5 Popniation Cenaw for tht Firti PopuioHon C«m in Sudan 

{Kh$^a. IMS); Popuhtum Otntxu of Sudan im/SB; Firrt Interim Reparl 
and te Intenm Reparle (Kha^m, 19M). ^ 
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this method. Rehnements in technique and the gradual assembljr of a 
body of trained Afiican enumeratom will doubtless raise the standards. 
In general this method, though it may secure little beyond the most 
elementary demographic data on population compoeition and dynamics, 
is worthy of continued application if only because its relatively low cost 
makes frequently repeated enumeration possible. 

Demographic statistics are often collected as an integral part of medi¬ 
cal surveys.^' These data provide the bulk of our information on mo> 
tality (especially of infants and young children), morbidity, and the 
incidence of disease. Owir^ to the intensive enumeration of relatively 
small populations, the validity of the data is undoubtedly higher than 
that collected by other methods. While some of the medical surveys, 
such as those conducted by FOREAMI^ and other agencies in the Bel¬ 
gian Congo, cover total populations of several hundred thousand, tbo 
majority, such as those undertaken in British West Africa, deal with only 
a few villages containing at most a few thousand inhabitants. The pri¬ 
mary aim of such surveys, however, is of necessity medical rather than 
demograpluc; hence they will not provide all of the basic data needed. 
At one time or other such investigations have been undertaken in most of 
the sub-8aharac African territorios. 

Speoial, intentive demographic investigations^ of relatively small 
arsas and populations have bsen undertaken in sub-Saharan Africa by 
mistionaries, medical men, government administrators, interested lay 
colouists, and anthropologists. Judged by the published studies, the 
amount of knowledge of demographic theory, method, and results pos- 
sessod by such persons varies widely, so that while some contain good 
data on most aspects of demographic interest, others are spotty and omit 

*^1. A. MeOreger «ad D. A. Smith, "A Health, KutrlUeo. and Pareaitelopeal 
Survey in a Rurti ViUnge (Keaebe) Ln Weet Kiaog, Gambia," Trcn*acH«n» aT 
lUval Soeisiy of Tropical JVfedict a« and Hytjionc, XLVI <19(2), 403-27. O. Murai, 
"RteuxaS de I'Aotion, en A. E. F., pendant Huit Asa (1920-7), d’ua Seotaur de 
Prophylactic da la MaJadle du Sontmel V ^uUeMn de la de PeUudepii Stoti^uc, 

XXI, No. 2 (102S), Ul-aS. hf. J. Colbouroe, 0. M. EdiagtOA, and M. H. Huibaa, 
*'A Me^al Survey is a Gold Coast Village," Troncaelion* of lAe Royal Sooioty 
Tropi^ Vediwie and Hyyiom, XLIV, No. S (1960), 271-90. 

B O. TroUi aad Dupuy, Con&ihwt»on d VSind* de ia Dlmoompkio dee Bohonpo ou 
Congo (BruaNls. 1934). 

*£aid Chirice and C. Daryll Forde, "Notet e& Some Population Data from a 
Southoro NIgeriaa VUlaga," Sociological fievfev, XXX (April, 1933), 140-00. Moni¬ 
que de Leetiauge, "Ia P^^ulatioa de la RS^oa de Yov^ounkous, eo OuiEi4e Fran- 
Cedee," Population, V (October, 1960), 643-08. Meyer Fortee, "A Note oa Fertility 
amoDg tbe Talleoai of the Gold Coast," Sociological Raricto, XXXV (July-Octob«r, 
1943) 09-113. L. Guerta. “£tuds DSmographique dee Populatioae du Territoire de 
Luaambo," 2a\r$, III, No. 9 (1949), 963-98; HI, No. 10 (1949), 1063-89; IV, No. I 
(1960), 17-39. Annie Maeaoo Detourbet, “Eseti d’Btude DSmogra^que dee 
Kotoko (R4giQ& du Tchad)," Populaium, VI (July, 1961), 445-63. "Eeti- 

mate of Fertility," pp. 293-303. Frank L-Minaer, Culture end JTuninn PerWttjf (Ge¬ 
neva: UNESCO, 1954). 
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crucial maUrial. The ra the area eiudied m tbcee iuteoave investU 
gatiooa varies from a few vilUgee or a ehiefdom to the population 
of an administrative district. Geoerally, the total population covered is 
from five hundred to tirenty thousand, to most cases these studies, 1 »Vr 
the other types of investigations that have been discussed, have been 
based on a ringle interriew, although it is safe to assume that these in¬ 
terviews are fuller than the brief aearions held by censue enumeratore. 
The ooe>interriew method lack* opportunilies lor eroeeH:heckiQg and 
recbecking data, 'and these are the keystone of the intensive study which 
requires an extended period of time in a Relatively small population. 
A lengthy period of ethnographic reacarch is] also prerequisite to con¬ 
structing an ege calendar and to overcoming African opporition to de¬ 
mographic inquiries. 

The final major eategocy d tourte material is that found in anthro¬ 
pological field reports.** As a general rule these are unsatisfactory, often 
consisting merely of data extracted from recent census reports pertaining 
to the area in question. In some cases, however, bquiriet have been un¬ 
dertaken by the anthropologist himself, «tlier by the local "census'' or 
the "geoealogical" method or both. The village or clan census method 
has loog been recognised by anthropologists as a valuable field technique 
in the collection of various types of social data. Unfortunately, field 
workers using this technique have aeldon been aware of the neoeesity for 
collecting subsidiary demographic data. 

The genealogical method, according to Rivera, can yield useful data on 
the average sue of the family, the proportion of the sexes at birth and as 
adults, class fertility, and intermarriage between various groups: "The 
genealogies will furnish a large mass of material on thess subjects, and it 
may even bs poesible to obtain smds idea of difierences in tiMS respects 
in different generations.'** In spite of Rivers' claims, the genealogical 
method Is no substitute for succestive demographic studies of the oensus 
type. Theoretically, the gsoealogical method gives a picture of the situ¬ 
ation at ths time d the investigation, excluding immigrants not incor¬ 
porated into the genealogies, but for past generations it gives a compoate 
picture of many years rather than one picture at any specific point in 
time. Nevertheless, it may provide some indication of trend in popu- 

" C. X>ftryll Pocde, Uorrittft tuA tfc« Fmat/ omens ToiS (Leedra: Percy, 
Luod, Humphhea tMl). Q. UoMoert, Im Jfenos* to (firumrie, 1936). 

KeoBeth Zittie, TK$ 9f leeno (Loodoo: RouUedfe A Kegtn Poul, 
1951}. NortbcoU W. Thonm, InftojMhftca/ on tiu B^o-opookmg PtopUt ^ 
ffiforia (LoadoD: Horrwoa A Sene, 1010); Rtport on Me IbO'Opoaking 

Peopio* of Nifvio (loadon; BorrieOii A Sow: 1013); A^hopctogicnl Roport m Ao 
Tmito-opoakinf Poopim ef 8i^m Loono (Looioa: Barriaos A Sons, 1016). 

* William K. ZL Riven, "A Oiinnelnpcnl Method of CeUectiog tpd ViUJ 

SteUedce," Jovrnoi of tko Ropol AnMnyefeyiVal /nrfihifg, XZX (Jaatiary, 1000), 
74-78. 
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lation change. Under ideal eoMiitione the genealo^cal method the 
census method would give identical ««u!ts for the living population. In 
practice, where memory failure and prevarication bring about discrep- 
aaciee, these pmnt the way to further questioning. Knee the census and 
genealo^cal methods should validate one another, both should be used 
in intensive studies of small populations. 

While demographers have devdoped and employed highly refii^ 
methods for the sutistical analysis of particular types of quantiUtive 
population data, it is only recanUy that they have begun to deNdsa com¬ 
parable methods of analyas where these dau are incomplete, which is 
the case for most if not all of the area in question. A number of d^ 
mographers bava made ^nificant advances in the treatment of fertil- 
ity.“ 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARAC»RWTICa OP APRICX 

No accurate answer can be pven to the question of bow many people 
there are today in sub-Saharan Africa. The United Nation’s compi¬ 
lation*’ of estimates for nud-year 1«M indicaleo rou^y one hundred and 
sixty million as compered with two hundred and ton million for the con¬ 
tinent as a whole; the possible error bdng about 6 per cent. In view of the 
tentative nature of most of the component data, this u as accurate an 
approximation as can reasonably be expected, 

Sub-Sahaian Africa is marked by a relatively low population density 
in comparison with other areas of the worid.* Excepting tbs urban areas, 
the Niger delta, Ruanda-Urundi, and small sections of Nyas^and, 
Uganda, and the Union of Booth Africa, the over-all density rarely ex¬ 
ceeds a figum of twenty-five per square cmle. Furthermore, Urge sections 
of French West Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Angola. Bechuanalwd, 
South-West Africa, and the Union of South Africa are aU but umnhab- 
ited largely because of a shortage of water during much of yw. 
Urge tracts of the tropical rain forert area is French Equatorial Africa 
and the Belgian Congo are also thinly populat^. 

The official census dau, summarised below m Table 5. indicate that 
there are probably more females than males in sub-Saharan Afnca as a 

• W B«‘TbeDwiTatkmefPw1ihty«dRw»^ucl»^^ 

(July, 19S4), 8»^l. C. A U MyOjWr Etw Bom »ad the 

United NatiMU. 1966), Tahte I, W»-.99-l«». _ . _ iosaw iftS 

■ Walter Rtagwald, Africa {Loodoa: Methuw A Co., 1950), p. 108, 
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whole today. Striking local imbftlftncw of the m ratio occur in ‘^bor- 
reservoir'’ areas, such as Kyasaland the Rhodeeias, i^ere large num- 
here of adult males are absent for ejctended periods of time, in the urban 
and industrial areas,* wbere there are shortages of women, and wherever 
else sexHselective factors are in operation. The fluctuations of the aesc 
ratio through the different age groups in rMponae to differential mor¬ 
tality factors are imperfectly kmm, it appears Ukely that mala 
mortality is relatively higher at all ages except some of the childbearing 
years. 

The fact that many Africans do not know bow old they are is largely 
reepontible for the rudimentary, and to formal demographers totally un¬ 
satisfactory, nature of the data on age structure. In view of the over-ail 
low level of general health and nutrition by Euroamericao standards in 
much of sub-Saharan Africa, it is not surprisiDg thH the populations 
have relatively fewer old people and relatively more young people. In 
general, the African populations are ^’young:” and poaaeas the strengths, 
weakneeses, and potentialitim of any “young;” populations. 

The reliable material dealing with fertility is limited to a relatively 
small number of Intensive demographic studies which have been under¬ 
taken in various local areas. Many investigators have collected data re¬ 
lating the number of ebUdren fifteen years and younger to those more 
than fifteen yean old in mmple populetions, which is SMsntially a fe> 
tiUty ratio, and some have tried to approximate gross and net repro¬ 
duction rates." Charles and Forde,'^ in tbmr study of the Yak9 of south¬ 
ern Nigeria, concentratod on a i^e net reproduction rate, while the 
Cuiwicks* tried to detarmine a female net re^^uction rate in their 
study of the Ulanga Valley, Tenganyika. Portee," studying the Tallenai 
of the Gold Coast, considered both. Mitohell," using an age calendar to 
determine ages, calculated groes reproduction rates for Yao women in 
five-year age groups, then combed thees data in ten-year age groups, 
thus giving some ides of the past trend of fertility, end he ultimstely de¬ 
rived a net reproduction rate. Though the methods used by these sod 
other investigators do not produce true reproduction rates as derived 

■V. Cbttlw, •'La M«1 DfaegnpUqiwde LSopoldvim" 11 (1P48), 897-Ml; 

^'L'Eqoilibr* des SeiM panai ks Aduh«» Sm* ]m Miliaox Bsrtn-Coutaakn,*' 
»^HL, III (IMS), 47-6$. R. OjSriSM, •'La Caatn SxWa-Ooutiziiuir d'CSmb^vilk," 
BviUtiit du Cmtrt iTStudM dm frotfeiio Social XV (IMI), S97-S04. 

• A oompvstm aaelTiis of tb« nsny smssuw *£ r^oductiou k biroad the 
leope of this coDtribatmL 

li CharlsB uii Porde. ''Ko««a oa ffotw Fopuktiee DeU,” pp, 146-60. 

" A. T. Oilwick sad 0. M. Cahriefc, '*A Stodj of hi Ulaaga, Taaeaa* 

yika Twritorj," Socwtojkol XXX (OeU>b«r, l«6), 366-79; XXXI (Jaaiuxy, 

1939), 25-43. 

* Fortee, “A NoU oa PertiStr,’' pp. 99-118. 

•* MitoM “Eftimato td PsrtitHy’' pp. 283-aog 
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from reliable ceiisus sUtiatics, they nerertbdees are the beet means of 
studying population replacement where census records are unav^able. 
The difference in reeults arieee because the treatment of mortality is 
approximate and the survival tables used in ealculatug the reproduction 
rates are makeshift. Any assumption of a coostant mortality for several 
decades, implicit in some studies, is doubtless an oversimplihcation 
which can introduce sisable errors. 

Specific studies of mortality are rare in the literature, though Gam¬ 
ble,^ to ute one out of many, has dealt with infant mortality in the Gam¬ 
bia. The results of these studies show that infant and child mortality 
vary greatly in response to local condltiona The intimate relationship 
between child deaths, general nutrition, and shortages deserves 

further study in connection with the collection of mortality data. 

Given the shortages of fertility and mortality data and the fact that 
even where both are available for a given population they reveal only the 
past and present, it is dear that the prognostitatioa of futuro population 
trends is most precarious. It is definitely established, however, that whUe 
some populations, such as the Yao,** are bcresting, others are decreas¬ 
ing. The Culwicks' data on Ulanga Valley” and the numerous studies on 
the Nkundo-Mongo population of the Balkan Congo summansed by 
Boelaert" show that these groups are not at present replacing them- 
selves. Whether tbesa local increases and decrsaaos average out into an 
over-all population growth for sub-Saharan Africa is not incontrovsrt- 
Ibly proven, but it seems Ukdy that an over-all slow growth is occurring. 
It should be stressed, however, that with relatively high fertility and 
mortality rates, much of sub-Sahamn Africa is an area of potential rapid 
growth. Any factor that decreases mortality, such as improved sani¬ 
tation, medical services, or a hi^iar level of general nutrition, could 
trigger a sudden population increase, but a number of other factors arii^ 
iog out of the contact situations tend to decrease the population through 
lowered fertility. lo areas of migrant labor-rocruitiog husband and wife 
(or wives^ are separated for long periods of time, while both there and in 
urban or industrial ares4 the looeening of the tribal family structuro and 
increased rates of venereal infections also tend to lower birth rates. These 
and other factors, however, operate against a background of traditional 
African demographic pattens, some of which increase, while others de¬ 
crease, total populations through thsir effects upon mortellty and fer¬ 
tility. Mention need only be made of the African’s dcmre for children, a 


e David P. GambU, ‘Infant Mortality BsUa in Run] Anas in ths Gambia 
Pretsctorals," Journal ^ TTOpiaal Modidna and Vf, Ko. 7 (1«2), 145-49. 

** '^Estimata of PwtSlity,’' pp. 2S3-30S. 

*»OJwekaBdCtthrtck,‘‘StudyofP«^tioo,'’pp.25-^ 

•£. Boelaert, la Situation Dtmcgraptnfuo dm tfh»mdt>‘hfengo (RliatbeUivills: 
Caatxe d’ficcdai des PiofaUnn aodao In^ctnes, 1M7). 
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crucial factor documented beyond question in the ethnographic lite> 
ature. 

Despite the marked limitations of the African demographic data, with 
care they can be used critically for the analysis of a variety of anthio> 
pological and demogiaphic problems. They have been foiwd sufficient as 
a basis for a study of the demographic aspects of polygyny," a subject 
which, although of considerable importance to both anthropology and 
demography, has been largely neglect by scholars in these fields. The 
mechanisms by which it is possible for one hundred married men to have 
as many as one hundred and fifty to two hundred wives when the sex 
ratio appears to be about equal and the effect of polygyny on fertility 
were among the problems which were phrased as hypotheses and tested 
in terms of the available data, 

TRB IKCIOBNOS AKD INTSNSITT OV P0LT9TNY 

Baric to the clarification and testing of hypotheses dealing with these 
and other demographic aspects of polygyny, however, is a considerarion 
of the incidence of polygynous households in varioue popularione and of 
the iniensitj/ of polygyny or tha rise of these polygynous households. 
Many writers have had and ctill have mieconceptions about the fre¬ 
quency or incidence of polygyny in sub-Saharan Africa. In regard to 
^ench Togoland, for example, Kuesynski notes that “the adminis¬ 
tration had asaumed so far that polygamy was the 'general rule’ and that 
one hueband had on the average, 'slightly over two wives.’ ThJe, of 
course, wae a delusion.’*" Prior to the first numerical inquiry into this 
queerion, which was not made until some years later, French official 
opinion held that riie incidence of polygyny in Togoland was extremely 
high, much higher, in fact, than the subsequent quantitative data 
showed it to be. 

The inridence of polygyny was also much overstated by early un¬ 
official writers. Martin," for example, wrote about the Basutoe that '’al¬ 
most all the heathen males poeseee at least two or three wlvee." Lind- 
blcm, however, was more circumspect in epeaking of the Akamba of 
Kenya; 

The moei usaal number of wives is I to d, and, if statuticsl investigations 
were made, the percentage of those who had more than 3 would be found to be 
very low. We ahould find tiie same state of thbga amoog most of the Bantu 
peoples, 80 riiat the popular conception of poly^my, that every man haa a 
large number of wives, is far from being correct.* 

** VemOQ R. Dorjahn, Th* DmoQmpkie Atptcis of A/ntan Poivffynj/ (Ann Arbor: 
Uaiverrity Microfilms, 1954), chap. 1. 

* Kueiyoski, Tha Carntrooiu and Tofi^hnd, p. 452, 

**Mifioie Martin, BatuMand: /<i Zttfitndt and Customs {London, 1909), p. 42. 

* Gerhard liodbloa, The Ahamia (Uptali, 2920), p. 61. 
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The popular conceptioo, however, is by do meaus entirely outmoded. 
HuDtingford writes of the B&rabug of Tar^anyika that "polygyny is 
common, and the average Bar^anda man has at least two wives; many 
have 8 or 4, and some, the very rich, as many as 18.”^ This type of state¬ 
ment is usually marked by an absence of supporting quantitative ma¬ 
terial, and it is impossible to tell in most cases whether the phrase "av¬ 
erage man'’ refers to the arithmetic mean, median, or mode, or indeed to 
any of these. However, if we can define the "average man" in terms of 
these statistical measures, we can rephrase the opinions quoted above ss 
an eetimate, titst "average" number of wives per nan in polygpnoue 
eocietiee u two or more, the word "average" being equated in turn with 
each of these three statistical measures ^ central tendency. 

The estimate as stated does not specify the delimitations of the male 
group under cootideratlon, tince these are raiely stated in the ethno¬ 
graphic literature. Even if we assume that "man" refers to "adult male" 
and that an adult is anyone fifteen years of age and ever, an additional 
diAculty arises in that writers such as Huntingford ful to state whether 
they mean all adult males or all adult married males. It is thus nscessary, 
in testing tiie hypothesis, to consider for each sample both of these male 
groups in regard to each of the three measures of central tendency. The 
estimate thus must be considered separately in six distinct forms of 
statement. 

The accessible quantitative material dealing with the incidence and 
intensity of African polygyny are characterized by thur extreme varia¬ 
bility.** It should be stressed that the size and henco the reliability of the 
sample populations differ considerably, while in some cases the size of the 
sample is unknown, or at least unatat^. For only a few studies could any 
olum to a random sample be made. 

The great majority of the studies upon which the present investi¬ 
gation is based present the incidence of polygyny as it appeared in the 
living population at the time the investigator was conducting his in¬ 
quiries. It is impossible to deugoate the situation as that which was 
found on October 21,1948, for example, which is tiie demographic pro¬ 
cedure for census enumerations, but in most cases the year in which the 
stated distribution was observed can be designated. 

In some studies, on the other band, data are presented in the form of 
the number of men and women "ever polygynously married." Calcu¬ 
lations based on such data are obviously overestimates for any given 

* Q. W, B. Huatiogferd, The SoulSem ffHo’HomiUe C'Etboograpbio Survey of 
Africa, £wt Csatrai Africa," Part VTII (Loadoai iBiaraaCioDal Africaa loititute, 
19S3I), p. 96. 

** Deriaba, Afncan Poh/ffvnv> PP- 68-147. Lack of epaca has made tt unposaible 
to iocluds bora th« eritieal analyria of each eat of data, the summary tables, or a 
bibliography of the oH^nal eouicea, all of which may be found Id the titad eouree. 
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time, and it haa been neceseaiy to elinun&te tbis type of data from the 
foUowmg analyse, for it deale, easentially, with another phenomenon^ 
the marital history of a population over an extended period of time. We 
are ooncemed here with the picture ae It existed at a given point in time, 
or at leaet over such a short period of timA that the tituation remaned 
aufficientiy static for the inveatigator to comprehend and make allow* 
ances for the few changes that occurred through divorce, marna^, or 
death. The difference is analogous to that made by formal demographers 
in presenting the marital composition of a given population at a given 
date as opposed to the maiita^ history of a generation of men or women 
through the number and per cent of each "ever married." This dia* 
tinction is particularly important where, as is the case in much of sub- 
Seharao Afrios, men acquire additional wivee late in Ufe. 

Based upon the acceptable available data, the summary statements 
in Table 1 can be made regarding the estimate of inoidenee. 

TABLE 1 

PnoENTAOia or Oitu in Wrios tss Nmissa ot Wrvas 
Is Two ot UoM w Sob-Baraaiui Ajkica* 

Mean number of wives per adult man. S per cent (3 out of ^ cassa) 

Moan number of wivea per married man.10 per cent (13 out of 130 oases) 

Median number of wivea per adult »n«n . 0 per cent (0 out of 70 easse) 

Median number of wives per married man.... 13 per cent (30 out of 106 oases) 

Modal number of wives per adult mao.4 per oont (8 out of 70 casee) 

Modal number of Mvea per married man.0 per oent (3 out of 106 oases) 

* Deriftbs, AMma Mwkw. TibW SS. p. 1S7. 


Tbd oetimste tiut the average number of wives per man in polygynous 
societies is two or more does not bold for any of those measures of centra) 
tendency based upon either all adult men or all married men, tboxigh this 
estimate does hold for some polygynous societies. 

Before a new estimate of the incidonce of polygyny is computed, the 
impossibility of making valid statements based on quantitative data 
about the increase or deorease of polygyny should be emphasised. The 
data are largely eynchronio, and with few exceptions there are do re- 
studies of the same population.** Data collected at any one point in time 
for different gonerations are difficult to utilise, tince the younger age 
groups taken alone may not show the same ineidencs as the total adirit 
male population when many men marry only late in life. The potential 
errors in such a procedure can obscure the smaller diachroolc differences 
which are of crucial importance. Lacking the necessary quantitative 

* Such rMtudic« hftT* been muifl in BajutoUacl ud Swuiluid, wbw* tbe laoideDee 
of polygyny n»m» to be d«cKMuig, In Prsneh Tegelond, wbm tb«r« im Ultle 
chang« duriog tbe period for whioh etaticboa tn AvtUnblo, and in some uew of the 
Congo, wbsre the ioddeoee eppeare to bs increasmg. 
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datSk, one can only say that no carton over-all tendency toward mcreaae 
or decrease is discenuble for sub-Saharan Africa during the last forty 
years. The unquanrified statements on the increase or decrease of polyg¬ 
yny found in the ethnographic literature indicate that examples of 
trends in both directions can he found for different populations. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the data are insuffiwent to consider the dynamic aapeete of 
the problem, and it is assumed in the following discussion that the situ¬ 
ation has remained relatively unchanged. 

Since the incidence and intenaiy of polygyny are facets of cultural be¬ 
havior, it is necessary to conader thdr areal variability. For this purpose 



PERCENT OP ALL MARRIED MEN WHO ARE POLYGVNOUS 
Fio. 4- Froqueacy hiitogram of date of Teblo 2, Sub^bsren Africa 


the culture areas of Africa according to Herskovits" have been used, but, 
owing to the paucity of data, the East Horn and Eastern Sudamc areas 
have been omitted, while only the arithmetic mean has been computed 
for the Khoisan area. Sample eize has been disregarded in the following 
dUcusMon, ance if wwghtings were employed in accordance with sample 
eize, undue importance would be placed upon the few generU censu^ 
that have dealt with polygyny to the detriment of the intensive studies 
based upon much smaller eamplee which, in all probability, more accu- 

• Melville J. Henkovita, CmUutoI Anthropoicty (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
im), p. 402. 
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rftt^ly represent the actual situatioa. The dates of collection of the varl> 
oua aamplee are ignored on the assump^on that, ae the evidence itself 
suggests, the incidence of polygyny has been roughly constant in most 
parts of Africa during the period under consideration. 


TABLE 2 


PBacaHTAOM or All Mamusd MtK Wso Am Poiyotkotb, 
SuB^ASASAK Africa bt Oul/ruu Aasab* 


An* 

K 


K«dlM 

Mod* 

Roof* 


4 

24.5 




£wt African Cattls. 

24 

24,7 

2i.e 

15.6 

6-76 

CODFO. 

38 

32.3 

32.1 

1 31.1 

12-48 

Quioe* CoMt. 

46 

43.0 

41.4 

36.0 

24-01 

WMtnrti ^>d*ji. 

31 

33.3 

33.0 

31.4 

20-80 

Buh'fiabiirM Afrioat. 

163 

33.0 

84.1 

32.2 

^1 
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tb« MnpuuUeM for ft* ladirUtjal aulluro anm. 


The data in Table 2 again show that tbe eetimate under conaderation 
dcea not hold for all married men, either for Africa as a whole or for any 
of its areas; and nnco the percentages are bound to be lower for all adult 
males, it is not necessary to include these computa^ona The percentage 
of all married men who are polygynous ie a measure of the incidence, as 
disringuishedfrom the intensity, of polygyny throughout the male popu¬ 
lation, and the data in Table 2 show that the incidence of polygyny is 
lower in southern and eastern Africa than In the Congo and Western 
Sudan areas and highest in the Guinea Coast. It may be concluded that 
"West and central Africa" eontun tbe areas of highest incidence. The 
data in Table 2, however, are at beat only rather crude approximations 
because the samples are not randomly selected and are not comparable 
in sise or date, thus necessitating assumptions about their accuracy and 
about the dynamics of the rituation. The non-randornness of the samples 
precludes the use of statistical tests of significancs. 

The incidence of polygyny as measured by tbe number of wives to one 
hundred married men is also lower in southern and eastern Africa than in 
tbe CoDgo-Cuinea Ccast-West Sudan areas, as is shown by the data in 
Table 3. These averages are minimums, snce they are based, in many 
cases, upon "open-ended" samples in the primary sources. For example, 
when five men are listed as having "six or more wives” or ten men as 
having "four or more wives,” there are at least thirty and forty wives, 
respectively, but tbe actual numbers are unknown and are probably 
somewhat larger. Tbe averages in Table 3 thus are underestlmatee of the 
actual situation, but not to such an extent that we can assume the cor¬ 
rectness of the original estimate. 

The data in Table 4 are also based upon a niunber of "open-ended" 
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NUMBER OF WIVES TO 100 MARRIED MEN 
Pm. S. Fr*qu*jwy )u«t«pftn «f <IaU of Toblo 8, wl>-0ob4mn Afriot 

eastern Africa do not have as high an intensity as is found in the Congo- 
Guinoa Coaat-West Sudan areas. East Africa appears to Jack the very 
large households found in the remainder of the conrinent. 

TABLE 3 


Nnreaa or Wivm to Ons Honoasc Maauvo Msn, 

Sva^AKATtAK AWOA ST CobTOftS AJtSAi* 


AT«4 

N 1 

Mmb I 

MMitot 

Mod* 

lUag* 


' 

— I*ftO 



104-164 

EmI AfricM Cattle. 

10 

29 

124.6 

169.0 

100.0 

154.0 

188.0 

143.0 

107-148 

100-Bll 

131-004 


87 

163.7 

168.0 

loe.e 


SB 

161.8 

160.0 

146.4 

127-190 

Sut^^ahtfaa Afheat. 

ISI 

1M,7 

161.6 

147.1 

107-284 


; ««P« 14 U«M tor Mlvldod A««. 


The following concluMOOS may be drawn from thie analyse of the 
quantitative data: (1) The mean incidence of polygyny varies, as meas¬ 
ured by the percentage of all married men who are polygynous, from a 
low of about 25 per cent in the Khoisan and East African Cattle areas 
to a high of 43 per cent in the Guinea Coast area, with a sub-Saharan 
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AfiicM dvera^ of about 35 per coDt. (2) Measured by the number of 
wivee to 100 m&nied men, the mean incidence of polygyny varies from 
a low of about 124 in the E&st African Cattle area to a high of about 160 
iu the Congo area, with a sub-Saharan African average of about 154. 
(3) The number of wives to 100 polygynously married men, the measure 
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of the mtenttty of polygyny, varies from a low of about 215 in the 
Khoisan area to a bigb of a^ut 257 in tbs Quinea Coast area, with ao 
average of about 246 for sub-Saharan Africa. (4) Both the mean inci- 
dance and mean intensity of polygyny am higher in the Congo, Quinea 

TABLE 4 


KtVBSR or WtvMso On HuRDitaD Polyothousi^t MAitaitD Msk, 
Sca-SAMAnAK AnuoA »t Coltou Amas* 


Ami 

V 


MmIIm 

Midi 

Run 

Khniiftn 

4 

2M.0 



201-232 

207-307 

Etci A/ricaa Catlli. 

W 

232.5 

226.0 

210.0 

Coo|o. 

16 

251.2 

240.0 

217.6 

224-322 

Quiosa Coast. 

24 

267.0 

260.0 

235.0 

217-625 

Wmf. Fliidin 

21 

344,5 

242.3 

240.2 

oii.onc 

dub-Sabaraa Africa. 

$4 

245.5 

245.3 

242.0 

201-325 


• DcrMa. AfrUtn Hivrtt. TiM 100. p. 14a 


Coast, and Western Sudan areas than in soutbem and eaecem Africa, 
(5) In genera], the data ahow that about 35 per cent of all married Afri¬ 
can males are polygynoue, that this 35 per cent averages about 245 wives 
per 100 polygynoudy married men (or households), while the number of 
wives to 100 husbands, monogamoudy and polygynoudy married, is 
about 150. 
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The quantitative data thus Indicate that for all sub-Saharan Africa 
mean number qf tirives per married man is I.S and Outi the raiia qf married 
women la married men ieSlolf. This estimate wUl have to be re-evaluated 
in the future as dehnitive trends for Increase or decrease in the incidence 
of polyo^ny emerge in the various subareas. 

THS aouBCB or aunPLus wrvsa 

Given a polygynous system of roarriage, it is evident that at any time 
there will be more married women than men, and wherever the practice 
is at all exteottve, the problem of the origin of the surplus wives arises. 
To many writers the obvious explanation is a biologically determined fe¬ 
male pr^ominanoe in the sex ratio at birth, or at least among adults. 
Sonnabend outlines this position as follows: 

Tbs relationship between sex distribution and the extent of polygamy is of 
some imporUnce. It is not an uneommon belief that an excess of female births 
is a sins fua nan condition for this form of marriage. This idea ii based on the 
fact that in certain polygamous communiUes, like that of the Bantu, a number 
of men have two or more wivM, while there are very few men who remmn un¬ 
married.*' 

The following quotation from Monteii's monograph on the Khassonkd 
is indicarivo of the point of view to which Sonnabend referred: 'll n'eet 
pas sans intdr4t de remarquer que, dans une 80ci4t^ oCi le cdlibat les mAles 
esb inoxistant... comme c'ost la cas pour lee Khaseonk6 ... la poUgamie 
ne saurait 6tre et ee maintenir que par la pr^minance du nombre des 
femmes sur le nombre des bommee.”** Therefore it is necessary to in¬ 
vestigate the hypothesis that pelyffynv is poeetbU because there are mare 
women than men in the variou* African temlariee.** While It ic desirable to 
study the purely generically determined trend of the sex ratio, It is im¬ 
possible to eliminate the infiuenoe of environmental factors, both natural 
and cultural. Fertility and mortality rates, both of vital importance, will 
vary convderably in response to local conditlone. Furthermore, sex-eo* 
lective migraricn can skew the sex ratio for local populations, as illue- 
trated by the predominance of females in the "labor rewrvoiri' areas 
compared to the male predominance in the urban areas of central and 
southern Africa. For sub-Saharan Africa as a whole, however, these ir- 
reguloritios in the readent populations cancel out, and eex-selective mi- 
grarion can be dismissed as a factor providing the surplus femaloe re¬ 
quired by a polygynous system. The same can be said for obtaining wives 
by raiding, enslaving, or buying children, all of which have been em- 

** Scrico H. Socaabeod, “Dsmograpbic Sample ic the Study of Backward aod 
Primitive Populatiouj," SeulK African Journal of Scrmomia, U (1934), 31S. 

• C. Mon tail, Ue Kfco«on*< (ParU, 1916), p, 196. 

• AJrican Polygyny, pp, 14S-2W. 
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ployed in yfrrious parts of Africa. The femalee gdned by one group are, 
of course, lost to tbe other. 

The data in Table 5, largely computed from official statiaties, bdicate 
a female predominance in moat African territories and hence for 8ub> 
Saharan Africa aa a whole. It should be stressed that any lengthening of 
the expectation of life through lowered mortality rates would increase 
this female predominance. What material exists on the sex ratio at birth 
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forces ths conclusion tb&t more m&les tb&n females ere born alive but 
that this difference may bo less than is indicated by the extensive Euro- 
eineriean data. Far more data from Afnca are needed, however, before 
concluAve proof can be given for any such difference, which to all indi¬ 
cations would be small. The excess of males continues throughout child¬ 
hood, judging from the scattered studies contmning material on age and 
sex composition, and is transformed into an excess of females during 
adulthood as a direct result of a sex dilTerential in mortality. It is ira- 
posttble to determine at what age this reversal of the sex ratio occurs, 
primarily because adequate material on ago* and sex-epecific death rates 
is Jacking. Probably the age at which females first predominate varies 
conaderably in different parte of Africa in responee to diseaee, nutrition, 
housing, eanitation, and occupational bararde. Male infanticide is not 
extensively practiced by any African population and may be dismissed 
as a mechanism producing a female surplus. 

The sex-selective acrion in mortality, through wars, raids, and feuds, 
has been of minimal importance during the past few decades since the 
establishment of European administration, With a few exceptions there 
is also reaaon to doubt that such activities meant a decimation of the 
male population, dnee African patterns stressed the taking of caprives as 
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much or more than the slaughter of eoemy warriors.” Zt must thus be 
assumed that the indicated higher male mortality at all ages except the 
childbearing years is brought about by their relative physiological and 
biological weakness and greater susceptibility to diseese^ compounded by 
the greater mortality risks entailed in such predominantly male economic 
occupations as industrial labor, plantation work, and mining. While 
hunting, house-building, canoeing, and cutting the upper limbs off treos 
may not always be dangerous, they are more often fatal than preparing 
food, hoeing gardens, and carrying produce. Moreover, labor recruitment 
may expose male TTorkers to a combination of disease, poor nutrition, 
temporary shelter, unaamtary living condiUons, and unfamiliar patterns 
of subsistence work. 

Even a cursory comparison of the data on the sex ratio in Table 5 with 
those in Table 3 on the number of wives to one hundred husbands dem¬ 
onstrates that the '^natural'’ surplus of females is by no means suffioient 
to account for the inoidenee of polygyny found in the various parts of 
Africa. It is thus necessary to reject the hypothesie that polygyny is 
possible because there are more women than men in the various African 
territories, though the data Indicate that a part of the reqtjjftte surplus 
of women is provided by this biological mechaniem. 

It is evident that, in a population where the numbers of females and 
males of marri^able age are relatively equal, for every celibate male 
there is a surplus female available for a polygynous marriage. Bach celi¬ 
bate female reduces the surplus by one; hence, the size of tbe surplus 
provided by differential rates of cdibacy can be easily determined. We 
are justified in speaking of a female surplus, for though a fomsle deficit 
is theoretically pcsrible, the African data show that the number and per¬ 
centage of celiHte males exceeds tbe number and pereontago of celibate 
females.^ Once again, however, this mechanism is insufficient in itself to 
account for the surpluses of women necessitated by polygyny on the scale 
indicated in the literature (Table 3). It is not a fact, as laymen sometimee 
assume, that many men go through life unmarried so t^t a few can be 
polygynous. 

The sise of the female surplus in a givsn population is not measured by 
the sex ratio of adults defined in terms of age, as "fifteen to fifty," but 
rather by the "eex ratio" of those of marriageable age as this is defined by 
the cultures in quesrion, for example, females aged fifteen to fifty to 
males aged twenty-four to fifty. Differences in the mean age of first 
marriage for males and females have been noted by many writers, though 

* Harry H. TunMy-Higb, War (New York: Columbia XTuiverrity Presa, 

m9),p. 30. 

u D<^4hc, African Pofyfyny, Table 202, pp. 283-«); Table 903, pp. 202-03. 
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few h&vt indicated &n awarenees that thia produces a surplus of women 
of marriageable age.“ Throughout Africa, as in Europe and America, 
women many at an earlier age than men for a variety of reasons. The 
effect is that of excludii^ men ui the younger age brackets from the pool 
of marriageable individuals while ineluding the women in these same age 
brackets, say nineteen to twenty-four years where the mean ages of first 
marriage are nineteen for women and twenty-four for men. This factor 
alone can produce a surplus of women of marriageable age even where the 
sex ratio of the adult populaUon shows a male predominance. 

Thus the cultural me^anisms** of celibacy and the differential mean 
age of first marriage, which arbitrarily exclude certain persons of each 
sex from the pool of marriageable individuals, together with the mor¬ 
tality differentials considered above, are what make polygyny possible. 
Since this exclusion or inclusion U arbitrary, it wlU vary from population 
to population in accordance with the patterns of thdr cultures. 

?OLTOTNY ASD FSRTILITY 

For most African groups polygyny is a method of providing more chil¬ 
dren per husband or per household, and what quanritative data exist 
substantiate this view. However, the final hypothecs to be considered, 
lhat polygyny hat a tavtriny tffect on reproduction, refers to fertility on a 
per wife ba^s and is thus more directly connected with the over-all pic¬ 
ture of reproduction for any cbiefdom, ethnic group, or country. Most 
writers, both official and unofficial, who take note of the rslarionstup be¬ 
tween polygyny and fertility agree that this practice results in fewer 
children bom.^ Thus Boslaert cites a statemeot by Ledent, who has 
studied the demographic problems of the Kkundo-Mongo peoploa of the 
Belgian Congo for more than 10 years: '*Lea femmse dea monogames 
sont toujours plus f^condes que lea femmes de polygames, et, plus une 
population set prolifique, plus la f^coodit^ dee fommes de monogames 
I'emporte sur celle des femmes de polygames. Du point de vue de la 
nataliU, la monogamie doit done toujours fitre favorle^e."** Gosaain, the 
French demographer, is apparently strongly convinced of the effect of 
polygyny on reproduction when he states: 'T'on peut se demander si les 
m4thodes de la d^mograpbie entibrement bas^s sur lliypotbtee mono- 

I* Among tboM ccgaiiant of thi« rwuJc of a diSeraatiAl met& tg« of first marrisg* 
w«rorOeorgeH. L.Pitt-RiTws, TU ClothcfCvkunondtht ContMo/Raat (LoDdoo; 
G. Routle^o, lfi27), pp. Ilfi f.; Scooebeiid, ''Coiaogrsphie Semplw’'; O. Gordon 
Brown oad A. fimeo Hutt, AnAropoioyy in Action (Loodoo: Oxford Univeraly 
PreM, WUlkm R. Bmcoid, uapubJisbod lectuiee, 1999. 

M Derieha, African Folygyn}/, pp. 269-309. 

** 7W,, pp. 310-70, 

" BoeUert, Lo Siiuaiicn Dimog^aphi^, p. 44. No roTwenee it meoo to any 
•p«olfie publioetioD of Ledsat. 
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game pourment s'appliquer k uLe sool^t^ polygaoie/'** On the other 
hand, Culwiek and Culwick feel that polygyny, at leaat on a small scale 
where a man has two or three wives, has no effect on fertility: 

A epedmen const of the children of nearly 600 women, 297 who had always 
been monogamous and 286 who bad always bean polygamous belonging to the 
same places and age gradee, gave a fertility rate of per 1,000 for the former 
and 2,480 for the latter, a (Merance Is favor of polygamy but far too small to be 
of etahetioal aigi^cance whatever. We therefore conclude that polygamy has 
no effect on the birth-rate.^ 

Prunsrily because of the difficulties in aecertmning age In African 
populations, a wide variety of ratios is found in African demographic 
studies. Pregnaociee, all births, all live births, or the number of children 
living at the time of the investigation may be related to all wives, all 
ferUle wivoe, or even all husbaods. In some caaee an attempt is made to 
limit either group In terms of "children who haven’t reached maturity," 
"juveniles," "women tbirty-hve years and older," or even "old women." 
AJ] of these are attempts to approximate the true fertility ratio (number 
of children sero to five years to the number of women fifteen to forty^four 
years), and while the differences inherent in the various measures render 
comparieoiu between different populations precarious, each Is valid for 
comparisons between the monogamous and polygynous segmenta within 
a given population. 

Of the twenty-three studies analysed** previously, only five show the 
polygynously married women to have been as fertile or more fertile than 
the mcnogamously married segment. The published data thus indicate 
that the hypothecs is true and that polygyny does have a lowering effect 
on fertility. Unqualified oonfirmatioD, however, cannot be given on the 
basis of these fragmentary data, since this formulation of the question 
masks a number of importaot variables. It is possible that the fertility 
differentials indicated by (be data may be the result of differences in di¬ 
vorce frequency, sterility, age difforentiais between spouses, or absti¬ 
nence rather than the coitus rate differential (per wife per year) which 
logically follows from the rotational system for wives in polygynous 
households. 

Fertility, measured per woman over a given period of years, decreases 
as family instabjlity increases; hence any tendency for divorce to be more 
frequent In the polygynously married segment of a given population than 
in the monogamously married segment would create a fertility differ¬ 
ential to the detriment of the former and the population ee a whole. Un- 

" Robert Quuun, ^'Antbropclofie »t t>4iiioBr»phi«,” Population, III (July, 1948), 
493. 

" Culviok and Culwick, “Study of Popuktioa/' p, 679. 

** DorjabB, African Table 229, p. 3^ 
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forCuna.t«ly, quaDtitfttive data are lacking, though Boelaert** and others 
state that polygynous unions are less stable. 

Another possible source oi difference is the question of whether or not 
the monogamous and polygyooua segments have comparable sterility 
rates. The ethnographic data street the presence of at least two factors 
in many African groups: a tendency to take a second wife if the first 
proves to be infertile, and more frequent extra-marital intercourse in 
polygynous households—hence an increasing probability of contracting 
venereal diaease which soon spreads throughout the household, bringing 
at least partial sterility.*^ Isolated statistical atudiee*' seem to indicate 
that polygynoualy married women as a group have a higher percentage of 
sterility, and statements by medical officer^ also express this belief; yet 
confirmation must be withheld, as in the case of divorce, since there is no 
indication that the two segments are comparable in age composirion and 
in duration of marriage. That they may not be comparable is suggested 
by the tendency in many areas for older and wealthier polygynous males 
to marry young women; younger and poorer men are then forced to 
marry older women or widows who can be obtained for leas bride-wealth. 
Fertility is relative and shades off with the biological process of aging; 
therefore, any tendency to link younger, more fertile women with older, 
less fertile men, and vice versa, will lower the fertility of the group as a 
whole. 

Widespread patterns of abstinence from a woman for a more or lees ex¬ 
tended period of rime after she has pven birth are found in many African 
areas. As an ideal, this is equally important for the monogamously and 
polygynoualy married, but there is some evidence that monogamous 
oouplee more often fall short of this ideal. Talbot and Herekovits, to 
name but two, have atreseed this difference in behavior with respect to 
the ideal.** Carr-Saunders expresses no doubt as to the operation of the 
factor of abstinencs in lowering fertility: 

The relarively low Urth rats (i.e., of troiueal Africa] is due to the jnaintaiuincs 
ofaaanoientcustom which kespe the family small . . . the custom of abeUiniog 

** Bofllaert, Ia SiiuaUon Dtmograplvi^, p. 41. 

** A ooatrary teade&ey, ladiosted below in relsUon to ebetiaeoce, is that monog¬ 
amous malM seek eexoal aatiafaeUon with proetitutee white the abctinenoa pr<y 
bibitioB bare relations with the wife after childbirth, thus merMsiag tbeir chsaoee 
of cootraotlog a venereal end eo reduciog the over*all fertility of the cnoaog* 
amous eegment. No eetimation of the net effect of tbeee two teodendee can be 
attempted at preeent. 

“ 0. Olivier and L. Aujoulat, *'L’Ob*tStrique eo Fayi Yaounde/' 8ludu Conurou- 
nouM, XII (December, 1946), 68. 

** Sierra L^ne, of die Ceaeui for iho Ytcr J9SI (Freetown; Ooversaeot 
Printer, 1981), p 12. 

**P. Acoaury Talbot, THo Pooploo of Souihom Nifftrto (London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Preae. 1926), Table 13, pp. $73-87. Melville J. Henkovite, DoAomop (New 
York: Auguetia, 19$8), 1,268. 
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Cram istercoone until tbe obild been weaned, and weuiiDg may be poatponed 
for a long time. Tbe length of ^e diners from tnbe to tribe, but the practice 
do« eSectivel; keep the aucceeaTe children spaced out and makee large familiee 
of living children imposaible. Increaaed child mortality might up to a point be 
compensated for by an increaaed birth-rate; for intercouree would be reeumed on 
the death of a child.** 

The practice of abatineoce also operated to offset the differentials in 
coitus rates between omogamously and polygynously married women, 
eince it permits the polygyoous male to drop pregnant and nursing wives 
from the roUtiooal cycle. There is also a possible connection with ste- 
rility^ in th&t when the wife of a monogamist is pregnant or nuisiog, tbe 
husband tends to seek sexual gratificatioD elsewhere, especially if the 
sanotions of tbe abstinence taboo are strong. In recent times at least, 
these husbands risk contracting venereal disease through relations with 
prostitutes. 

It may be concluded that polygyny and the sociobiological compli¬ 
cations it brings seem to have a lowering effect on fertility, but no re¬ 
liable estimation of the sise of this apparent reduction in fertility can be 
made on the basil of the available quan^tative data. 

Definitive, problem-oriented research is clearly needed to assess the 
roles which traditional African demographic patterns such as polygyny 
are playing in tho population dynamics of sub-Saharan Africa today. Tbe 
necessity for collecting both quantitative data and tbe ethnographic ma¬ 
terial which provides the setting for such atatiatioa and gives meaning to 
them must be systematically stressed. What is needed is an approach 
which uses the methods and theory of both demography and anthro¬ 
pology—what might be called, for lack of a bettor name, etbnodemog- 
raphy. A aignificaot pioneer attempt has been made by Monique de 
Lestrange,** who has championed a "sociodemographic" method. Fu^ 
ther research is required, however, to ascertain the feasibility of age 
oalendare, for example, and to determine the contribution to be made by 
anthropologica] held methods. The development of eucb a method should 
immeaaurably help to overcome some of the obetacles and eo to provide 
more valid data upon which to determine the demographic position of 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

**A. M. CuT-Sauadere, Worid Popuiatun (Oxford: Clamdoc Preei, 1980), pp. 
dOd-3. 

* Monique de Leetreose, “Pour une MStKode Sodo-DSbOgraphique," Jwrnal ig 
la SoffiiU dM A/ficanitM, XXI (1961), 97-109. 
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6, Ethnohistory m fhe Stud/ 

of Culfvro Change in Southeast Africa 

Southeast Africa afforde a rich body of historical data, only partially ex¬ 
ploited, in the records left by early Portug:uee6 explorers of the African 
coasts. These include the writings of priests, traders, navigators, and 
government offiuals dating from the end of the fifteenth century. The 
quality and time depth of these documents vary for the different secrions 
of Africa. In some ^aces little or nothing is known of the African soci¬ 
eties before the arrival of European ooloxiists in the past century, but in 
areas where the Portuguese attempted early alliances and subsequent 
occupation, biitorioal documentation is available. This is particularly 
true of the area now known as Mosambiquo, as well as the Brirish and 
South African territories immediately adjacent to it. 

Among the southeast African Bantu sufficient historical data can be 
consulted to trace the history of culture cbauge for some societies from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth century, and its use should correct much of 
the conjectural reconstruction of African history and ethnography which 
has been based upon surmiso rather than fact. 

Neglect of the historical evidence from this area has numerous exam¬ 
ples, even among scholars who have known its ensteuce. Posselt, in di^ 
oussing the disputed ''Kingdom of Monomotapa,*' wtdoh rixteenth-ceo- 
tury Portuguese visitors bad described as Karanga, dismisses their 
wrirings. He denies the posnbility of the Karanga branch of the Shona 
having dominated the scene, and on the basis of sources which he does 
not name, claims that "all the Native evidence shows that the Barozwi 
were the rulers untQ their overthrow by the Swazi in 1830.'*^ While little 
is known of the Roswi Shona, in either historical or contemporary stud¬ 
ies, the sixteenth-century records and subsequent writings of the Portu¬ 
guese, as well as the traditions of the Lovedu in Transvaal and the 
Gwambe and Makwakwe in Mozambique, frequently refer to the Ka¬ 
ranga, who are known as an old and continuing Shona people. Modern 

> F. W. T. Peewit, A Survey <jf Tnbet in Sovihvm tikoduia (Selijbury: 

SoutbSTD Rh^deee OoverameDt, 19^, p. 9. 
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Aihc&n trftditiODs and historical records alike associate the Karanga and 
Monomotapa. In this conjecture Poeselt merely follows a tradition of 
disbelief* for many writers, including Tbeal, have contended that there 
never was a kingdom such as Monomotapa save in the minds of the Por¬ 
tugese.* 

Caton-Thompson repeats a point of view common in South African 
Uteraturs. “No unaided native mind, pure negro or Bantu, devised the 
use of metal alloys/' she writes, in spite of finding bronze in the rock 
structures of Southern Khodeeia which she says were built by Bantu 
workers. Although she says that the Bantu of this region have no capac¬ 
ity “to think for themselves/’ she considers them to have been the build¬ 
ers of the Zimbabwe stone fortresses, terraces, temples, and other struc¬ 
tures, explaining their decadence as due to the successive waves of 
"migratory Bantu Hordes." The modem observer finds it difficult to 
fathom how a segment of the migratory Bantu found time to stop long 
enough to erect the architecturally well-planned and ruggedly con¬ 
structed rock buildings which Africans and Europeans generally concede 
must have taken many people many ages to build even in peace, as 
Caton-Tbompson suggests, yet inapir^ by some unknown danger, "wild 
beasts, wilder Bushmen/' or other.* An acceptable solution to this Zim¬ 
babwe riddle must depend upon careful study of the pertinent documents 
of the rixtssnth century as well as archeological data and the aurvey of 
relevant tradirions of Bantu whose ancestors migrated from this area 
uniquely known for its use of rook buildings. 

Theal, a renowned South African historian, not only attributed the 
Karanga and Monomotapa to Portuguese ima^natlon but also treated 
as fraudulent the cartographical reports of the early explorers. Like 
others he reacted against the glowing accounts which the Portuguese 
carried to Europe. Nevertheless, Theal published these reports among 
other writings cd European explorers in a nine-volume work, Escerds oj 
S^xUh Eo4ltm AfricA, which is of ineeUmable worth to the ethnchis- 
toriao interested in southeast Africa.* 

Among these records are sixteenth-century accounte of shipwrecked 
sailors, providing ethnographic descriptions of tbs coastal peoples. Ac- 

* 0«ora« McC^ Tbeel, Rtcord* ^ Batttm AJrico, (0 VOI 0 ,; Ctpetowa: 
esape Ccleey Gevsmeorat, 1S98-10O2), II, 0. 

*0. CatoQ-ThompAOQ, TSi 2mMv)t CvUvrt iiuiM end Rtaeitifn* (Oxford: 
Clweadon Preaa, 103 i), 

* Theal, ifi lUcord* of SovA SaMtm Afrits, publiabed reporte of PotluauMe, 
Freneh, Germui, Eoglieh, and Djtch Qatiooik who recorded tbek experieocM and 
reactions eo the aotitbeoet Africao coait. Tbeea appear io th« lacguagea lo which they 
wera oripaally wHttao, ueualJy with SDgUah Uaailationa. La epita of copyiate^ 
enora, tome debatable tra&elaUoo, aad a lack of cHttcel preeUioa, thia work provldet 
Afrlcaoiata with a ttartiag place for ethaohiitorieal reeoarch to whieb Buropeaa and 
South African echolare bare been much indebted. 
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counts of the material culture of the peoples in Pondoland, Zululand, 
Swaziland, and the pluns from Delagoa Bay northward to the Zambesi 
make these reports aigniiicant to an ethnohiatorical approach to the cul¬ 
tures represented in this area. 

The elder Junod called attention to theee records and treated their 
relevance to the study of the Thonga peoples about Delagoa Bay Later, 
his son indicated that these materials and other historical documentation 
demonstrated the continuity of cultural development among peoples in¬ 
land from Beira and points farther nortb.^ Ho added to the sources men¬ 
tioned by his father other early Portuguese references to the inhabitants 
of Mosambique and neighboring territories. 

In the eighteenth century Gomes de Brito gathered the original chron¬ 
icles of shipwrecks, describing the contacts of the sixteenth-century sur¬ 
vivors with indigenous peoples from Natal to northern Mosambique.^ In 
L609 Friar Jofto doe Santos described the people of this country as he 
himself observed them or as he had heard about them from contempo¬ 
rary explorers.’ Both these works were reissued at the turn of the present 
century, and Paiva e Pona published a collection of writings describing 
the missionary oflorte of Portuguese priests among the tribes of the Mo- 
nomotapa federation or kingdom about the same time.’ 

I>ater Portuguese historians, including Botelho, Montes, Alberto, and 
Toscano, have used these and other materials, and their writings provide 
a working index to many of the sourcee which the eChnobistorian may 
investigate for himself. Fr. Luis Feliciano dos Santos, a Portuguese 
prieet, used these records of earlier centuries. In spite of an obvious an¬ 
tipathy for Junod and a disdun for other students of the Bantu language 
and culture in Mosambique, he has used their findings to prove his 
theory of the Shona origin of the Chopi peoples.^’ 

Axelson, combining the interests of historian and archeologist, 
searched the records in Portuguese archives in studying tbs early history 
of Southern Rhodesia and the movements of Bartholomew Dias, who 
doubled tbe Cape of Good Hope in 14$S. Through these reports be was 
able to identify the location of the Dias beacon on False I^nd, ending 
the dispute as to ite existence and the authenticity of the various chrou- 

* Hoori Alexiadar Juaod, '^Tb« Cooditioiw of tiu Katlvaa of South Africa in the 
letb Coatury: Report to tho South African AModatioo lor tbe Advaaoemeot of 

SevtH African Jovmai of Seianet, VoL X, No. C (Pebrxisry, 1914). 

* Heari Philippe Junod, Oi tndt^mae d< I^ofombiqta no t4evio XVI 9 com«fo do 
XVIJ (Louraoco MarquM: Iiaprenee Nsoional, 1939). 

* Bernardo Qomoe de Brito, MiUdria trAffico^maHiviut (Lisbon, 1904-6). 

*Pr. Jofio doe ^toe, filAicpia oriarUal, ed. Luda&o Cordeiro (Lisben, 1891). 

' A. ^ Ptiva e Pone, Dm primtiroo (rohofhos do» Porlufiutu no MonomoUpQ 
(Lia^n: Sodedade de Geografte de Liaboa, 1893). 

*Pr. Luia PeUciaao doe Santoa, OT.M., Oramdtioa da lingua CSape (Loureago 
Ma^^uee: luareaie Naoioaal, 1941), Introductioa, pp. 9-SO. 
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ides refemog to it. Of special importance to the historian and the ethno- 
historian are Axelson's annotated bibliography and report on the ar> 
chives and libraries containii^ primary sources agnlEcant in the study 
of peoples in southeast Africa,^' 

During his investigations Axelson discovered the hitherto unnoticed 
report of ADt6nio Femandee, a conhdential agent for the Wing of Portu* 
gaJ between the years 1514 and 1517, which had been kept secret by the 
Portuguese monarchy. This document, describing ethnic groups in cen- 
trd Mosacnbique, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, provided new 
knowledge of the people composing the kingdom of Monomotapa early 
in the rixteenth century,^ It confirms both earlier and later reports from 
this area and conforms largely to the present-day knowledge of the g^ 
ography and ethnography of the area. 

Through minute attention to detail the Junods located the Tembe, 
Nyaka, Mabota, Manhica, Inhampula, Gwambe, Panda, Tonga, and 
Z a vara, not to mention peoples north cd Inhambene. That these people 
occupy approximately the same countries that those bearing their tribal 
names inhabited four centuries ago is sufficient evidence to challenge the 
opinion expressed by Theal: "It would serve no useful purpose to g^ve the 
namoe of the tribes about Delagoa Bay and northward as placed on rec* 
ord by the Portuguese writora, for even if those names were accurate at 
the time, the eommuniriee that bore them havo long ceased to exiet, and 
never did anything to merit a place in history."^' Kot only do these peo¬ 
ple occupy the same areas, but they also are found to possess most of the 
features described by the early observers. 

Tho younger Junod suggests six conclusions baaed on the ethnohis- 
torical study of the broad area covered by hie research: 

1 . Tribal and geographical aamee are much the lame now aa they were in the 
sixteenth century, and the diiCribution constant. 

2 . The people of Mesambique have retaioed eesentially the same baaie 
language over the paet four centuriei. 

5. The techniques of manufacture uid use of the marimba, finger harp, horn 

Eric V. AxeleoD, ''Diaeovuy cf the ParCheet PiUar Erected by Bartholomeu 
Diae,” dou£A Afiican Journal of ScienM, XXXV (1930), 417-29; ''Fladiog of a 
Partholomcd Diaa Beacoo/’ South Afrioon {TaegrcpAtcal Journal, XXI (1989), 
134*^97: Africa, HS8-16S0 (Loadoa: Lraimani, Green, 194Q), pp. 184- 
297. 

'* Hugh Tracey, AnUmo Pomandto: DoooSMdcr do fiowmalapa. tdl^lClS 
(Loorea^o Marquee; Irapreaia Nadona), 1940). Artiolea on thie material dieecrer^ 
by Axelaon and critioally reviewed ioclude: W. A, Godloston, "The Journeyi of 
AotOolo Peraandee," in PrMMdtn(H and TVsnMchem of Aa Rhodeoia Seiant^ 
Auoeiatiart (Salisbury, 1945), Vol. XL; J, P, Sobofield, "The Journeye of Antooio 
Femandee/’ in Froceadin^ and Traruaeiiona of (he RhodaM Bcmi^ AnociaAon 
(Saliebury, 1949), XUI, 84-05. 

** Thsal, deuM £ai(«m Afriea, IE, xxxL The aacoe ojMQion is expreesed by the 
Britlab Naval loteiligeDcs m Manuoiof Fortufuett Baal Africa (London, 1920), p. 9S. 
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trumpet, hemp Bmoklng equipment, and other details of material culture 
are distnbuted much the same now as they were in the sixteenth century, 

4. Agricultural products have undergone little change, and farming method 
appear to be the same aa earlier, 

6. Little change in aodal o^anlsatlon U to be noted. 

6. Religioue b^efa and practicea as described In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oenturlee are typical of the modem native living in the traditional way.'* 

Tbe peraUtence of culture is indicated by the umilarity of twentieth^ 
century traditions of origin and the sixteenth-century reports of alleged 
tribal xnigratioDB, and of modem genealogies and the records of actual 
chiefs, For example, the followers of Gamba were reported to have mi* 
grated before 1560 to the land of the Tonga, where they lived across the 
river from the descendante of Panda, a utuation which in mid-twentieth* 
century traditions would be reported thus: Gamba came from tbe land of 
Tobele and Mujaji (northern Transvaal) and dispossessed the Tonga, 
who moved eastward; tbe country of the Gwambe is separated from that 
of the Panda people by the Inhassune Haver. The bouses peculiar to the 
Zulu, Thonga, and Tonga peoples were described in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury with the asms characteristics which distinguish one from the other 
now. The ways in which the Africans at Delagoa Bay fortified their vil¬ 
lages, hunted, traded, married, treated their sick, and buried their dead 
have remained constant for more than four centuriee. They eat the same 
kind of seed cakee, wear the same dress at military dances, follow the 
same paitorn of symbolic dancing, Jive by tho same type of social organi¬ 
sation, and practice tbe same economy that characterised their different 
groups when the Portuguese hrst encountered them. Distinctive tools, 
murioal instruments, and diet continue with the ethnic eucceesora to 
peoples who displayed different tastes and habits four hundred years 
ago. 

These facts contradict the oft-repeated South African assertion that 
the Bantu entered this part of the continent after tbe Europeans bad dis¬ 
covered and occupied it. The concept, popular among tbe Europeans in 
South Africa, has been perpetuated despite the evidence compiled by 
Juood from the early records. It continues to describe the Bantu ss sav¬ 
age marauders and never-resting nomads from the north who came into 
a country almost devoid of culture. 

The Junod studies and conclusions concerned the peoples in the re¬ 
gion from Natal northward to the Zambesi. The Gwambe, one group of 
the peoples mentioned, are examined here to illustrate the validity of 
Junod’s concluaons and the applicability of the ethnohistorical method 
to the study of a restricted cultural unit. 

The Gwambe live some ninety miles southwest of Inhambane, north oi 

u Jufiod, Ot tndl^enai d« Mofambi^, pp. 81^. 
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the Ii:Lb.&rrime and esst of the Inhaasune lUver. They traoe their iegend- 
aoceetry to Gambai a ohief described m the letters of two Portu* 
guese priests who wrote of baptiaiog Gamba aod his fatnily in 1660 dur^ 
mg a two-year miesionary occupation of the Gwambe capital. Their 
present habitation, in relation to rivers, neighboring peoples, and other 
documenUble data, remains rela^vely unchanged in four centuries.'' 

Three periods in Gwambe history have been analysed, the first two on 
the basis of historical documents and the last on the basis of anthropo¬ 
logical field work.'' Historical records provide background material from 
the first entry of the Portuguese late in the fifteenth century to the pres¬ 
ent. The records of explorers, traders, officials, priests, and settlers were 
searched for descriptions of customs and material culture to be compared 
with contemporary data. This body of material offered leads for further 
ethnographic investigarion in the field and was used to check contem¬ 
porary verbal traditions about persons, places, and events. 

The first period, in the sixteenth century, followed the migration of 
the Gwambe from the Karanga highlands to the coastal plains of Mo- 
aambique. Gwambe culture was modified so that thrir customary way of 
life might be pursued with accommodation to their now land, Wutonga, 
after leaving thoir mountain horrte. 

The eecond period, at the end of the nineteenth century, followed three 
and a half esnturiee of ocouparion of Wutonga, during which there were 
relatively constant but evolving relationships with other Bantu groups 
and occasiona] brief, voluntary trade arrangements with Europeans at 
the ports. Change was limited to linguistic accommodation, seleotive bor¬ 
rowing and reinterpretation of artifacts and technology of neighboring 
cultures, and shifting economy dependent upon the changing conditions 
of commerce. This period serves mainly to help in determining when 
change occurred and to confirm the st^ility of cultural elements which 
remained unchanged. 

The third period, the first half of the twentieth century, follows sixty 
years of Portuguese political control, European miesionary education, 
and modem industrial participation. It represents the most marked 
changes in the conditions under which the Gwambe lived, including the 
depletion of natural resources, mass labor migrations to the Transvaal, 
substitution of colonial rule for indigenous autonomy, universal accept¬ 
ance of a cash economy, indentured labor, controlled agriculture, tax¬ 
ation, and participation in alien religious, educational, industrial, recre¬ 
ational, and medical activities. It has been marked by the efforts of the 

** Chtrl«e Bdwud PuJler, “As Etlm«hu(orie Study o( Coetbuity and Change in 
Ovambs Culture,*' (Ph.D, dijsertttioo, Departmeot of AnUiropolegy, Kortb- 
weatern Umverdty, 1660), pp. 6-90. 

“/WA, pp. 146-206. 
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Gwambe to mainedn continviity in tkeir way of life in a ohangicg bj> 
torical situation.*’ 

The approach taken here will be to discuss first the Gwambe culture aa 
it is presented to the contemporary observer by its people then as it 
was described in the sixteenth century. The use of the ethnohistorical 
method in this investigarion illustrates its applicability to the study of 
cultural continuity and change. 

THS COSTEMPORAKY PERIOD 

Two Gwambe tribes and the Nkumbi occupy a country known as Wu- 
tonga or Wunsonge,'* which lies between 24^ end 24^ 30' south and 34* 
and 35* east. Great Gwambe, ruled by a chief named Jacob, is donuctled 
in the western third, along the Inhassune River; Small Gwambe, whose 
chief is Joseph, inhabits the central section; and the Nkumbi live in the 
eastern region, from which their chief, Jubane, rules has Paramount over 
the entire area. Though the Portuguese discovered the country in the six¬ 
teenth century, they began effective rule only about 1890. The Gwambe 
do not accept the European view that they live in Chopl country. Wu- 
chopi, they say, is south of the Inhaesune-Inharrime river valley; Wu> 
panda, the country of the Panda, is west of the Inhassune River; and the 
lands of the Tswa and Hlengwe are clearly stated to be to the north. 
Claiming Wutonga as thoir own land, they do not admit its relationship 
to the Tonga people, whom they call ''Makhoka.'' The Nkumbi are the 
latest arrivals in Wutonga; the Chopi probably entered the southland in 
extended waves of migrarion, but the Gwambe and all the other peoples 
mentioned have occupied their present lands since the sixteenth century 
or earlier. 

The Gwambe share many traits of culture with the Chopi. They make 
the marimba (ftmMfo), manufacture bark cloth, and carve various ves¬ 
sels of wood like their southern neighbors. Like them, they uss the bow 
and arrow, until recently not used by other inhabitants of southeast 
Africa. Many Chopi women have married into the local families, intro¬ 
ducing their own peculiarities of speech among the Gwambe, who call 
their own language ''Ksonge." Their religious customs, largely centered 
in ancestor worship but involving spirit poasession, are much like those 
of nearby tribes. 

Ibid., pp, 200-52. 

”Tbe I^d deeehbed u WutoDga or Wunxonge U kaowo by maay veriaota of 
theofl cameo, aocordinx to the dialect used. '‘Otooswe” and ore ooaunonly 

beard. The sixteeatb-ceatury pHeoto from Portugal recorded their impreodoc of the 
came ae *'Toogue," which in tbeii orthography was probably the equivalent of 
**Tooga,'’ the value of the fioal vowel being relatively high. The prefix vnt‘ or ite 
alteraate, o-, before the name of aa othoic group deaoteo ito use to deoeribe the 
country of that socie^. However, now, m Id 1550, the Tooga people do not ocwpy 
the country Lnowa by their oame. 
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There are marked differences, however, between the Gwambe and 
their neighbors. Their pride in industry, deanliness, strong and neat 
buildings, agricultural success, and good groomir^ leads them to look 
disdainfully upon the Kboka and Obopi. They eagerly point out dif¬ 
ferences between their language, Nsonge, and ShiCbopi and Citonga (of 
the Chopi and Khoka peoples). While some use Chop! dugouts and 
boats, they obtun them by purchase or rental. The Owambe, uoUke the 
Chop!, would not leave a meal or a discussion of genealogies or politics at 
the sound of a marimba orchestra; and unlike the Khoka, they do not eat 
Hah, although edible fish are plentiful in their rivers. While they do fine 
agricultural work, they do not share the enthuuasm of the Nkumbi and 
others immediately northeast for the culture of fruit trees. 

Thdr discussions are frequently preoccupied with sex, and ritual in¬ 
tercourse is important in almost every crisis faced by clan or family. The 
ini^ation of a girl is painful; the initiate is forced to dance while inserting 
a wooden dell in her vagina, and she climaxes the ceremony by having 
relarions with a man designated by her sponsor. Her experience is called 
3ftiikumUa na Mvxiri, which means ^‘Kendesvous with Mwari.” Mwari, 
appearing with Mujsoi inmost Qwambe genealogies, is no more than an 
ancestral name to them, though the Shona peoples worship Mwari as a 
high god to whom they dedicate eiinilar sexual rituals.** 

Boya among the Gwambe and Nkumbi are circumcised at puborty. 
Uke tb^ neighbors, they look upon the accompanying songs and dancce 
more as games than as ritua). Kevertheleea, women and girls have custo¬ 
marily been barred from the circumuuon camp and are subject to rigid 
taboos at home. It is strange, then, that in 1949 a Christian African nureo 
was able to persuade the chiefs in N tonge to permit her to perform all the 
cireumclaions with modern implements and medicines and to (each the 
boys songs with a ChrisUan motif. One wonders how fully male oircum- 
cirioQ was assmilatod by the Gwambe and Nkumbi u an indigenous 
rite. The elders are divided in their opinion, but many say that (heir an- 
ceetoTS did not practice the rite. Among them it has had not the edu- 
carional social emphasis found elsewhere but a elresa on sex per se, which 
has been modified by the influence of Christians. 

Tradirions of (be Gwambe mention many cultural changes. The great 
famine in which thousands died late in the last century led people to eat 
foods ^ley had formerly avoided, including pork. Talee about former 
days describe the woman grinding corn and cassava with stones, while 
the preeoc(-day woman uses a wooden mortar and peetle. 

Genealo^es and oral history point to the west as the orig^ of the 
Owambe, some of the elders claiming that thrir ancestors came from the 
Vesba (i.e., Venda) in northern Transvaal. A few atrees the Mujaji and 
PuDar, “Btb&ohutone Study/’ pp. 128 ff. 
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Mwail or Muhari elemanta of their geoealopcal tabled, Indicatiog that 
these belong to their ancient history. They do not, oddly enough, connect 
Mujaji in their ancestral line with the neighboring Khoka (Oitonga) 
word mujciji, meaning “lain," nor with Mujaji, the R«n Queen of the 
Lovedu. Neither do they admit understanding a relationship between 
the ancestor Muhari and the name found in the women's initiation rite. 
The acuteness of their traditions makes them speak with intimacy of 
persons too far removed to have been known even by the oldest among 
them, and though their genealogies would clearly indicate the passing of 
centuries, their historians narrate events which happened to their remote 
ancestore as though from the viewpoint of eyewitnessee. U is httle won> 
der that investigators have sometimes gained the impression that the 
migration from ^e land of the Vesha and Karanga took place in the last 
generation. 

The Gwambe play a game common to the entire area occupied by 
Chopi, Khoka, Tswa, and Northern Shaugaan. The children choose one 
or more persons to be "it." Then they gather about “it" and bogjn a 
chant: “Where, oh, where is Gwambe?" Suddenly, to the apparent su> 
prise of "it," all the other children run off into the woods, crying, 
“Gwambe’e children are scattered everywhere.” This game is a favorite 
of the Mukhambi people, usually termed "Tswa" and most commonly 
speaking the Tswa language. “Kheunbi" ditTera but little from Gambi, a 
variant of Gwambe. The Mukhambi historians likewise claim Veeha as 
their traditional home, and the location of seven widely distributed habi* 
tations called “Mukhambi” suggests a circuitous river valley route from 
the northern Limpopo River south to Wuchopi, thence northeast past 
Wutonga into the country of the Tswa north of Inhambane and Mas* 
singa Everywhere these people settled, they chose a live spring of water 
in a location with rook outcroppings, leaving the vast sandy areas to 
others and avoiding the eea. Like the Gwambe, they never became fish¬ 
ers. Where the climate permits, they have hne herds of cattle. 

In viewing Gwambe tradition, it is necessary to exerpt a few essential 
details from scores of genealogies. From a council of subchiefe ritring 
with Jacob, the chief of Great Gwambe, a complete family tree was de¬ 
rived from the important genealogies. These were reviewed end tested, 
and the lines of thirty-one adult males were traced back to common an¬ 
cestry. 

The chief of Great Gwambe, now in his late nineties, is the son of Ky- 
aaanani. He survived eleven brothers who died without succeeding to the 
cbieftainahip successively held by three of hie eldest brothers. Nyasanani 
had never been chief, being the fourth son of Chief Matane; the second 
son, Chief Kohunu, survived hie younger brother by a few days, peering 
the chieftainship through six brothers and cousins before it returned to 
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tlie eldest eon of Nyasaaeni. By the most conservative estimate, Chief 
KohuQu was reigniDg at least before 1860, and probably more than ten 
years earlier. It was in this period that the rebellions fostered by Ma> 
eueua and Musila, sons of Maoicusse, drew Portuguese troops Into the 
center of Owambe territory, where they later established a military post 
named '‘Cogunu” in honor of Kohunu. Mataxie, the father of Kohunu, 
probably reigned between 1820 and 1850. The lines converge here, and 
most Gwam^ genealogies agree in tracing their descent from Matane, 
through Nyapilo, Naynunge, Gamba, Tobele, Mujaji, and Muharl. The 
last six names are constant, though their order varies. 

Parallel genealogies derived from the families of Small Gwambe, with 
a separate chieftainship, go back to the same series through Lii^uke, 
apparently a brother of Matane. Qumundu Zavala, a so-called Ohopi 
chief of the Zavala area, traces bis lineage back to Zavala, whom be 
the grandson of Tsuvawura, son of Gamba. Tradition thus injects at 
least two generations between Zavala and Gamba. 

An independent body of tradition maintained among the Quilundu of 
Shilundweni suggests that the Gwambe Hire is abbreviated. A well-estab* 
lisbed lineage leads to Tanya, who, battling with the decendenta of Za* 
vala about 1840, called upon Portuguese soldiers from lohambane to 
help him in his war. The clearly defined line of Tanya runs back over at 
least nine remembered generations to Shilundu, the encestor who, ac¬ 
cording to oral history, left Nkoea, a country to the west, and took up 
remdence at the seacosst. Shilundu must have lived well before the 
eighteenth century, for the country already was known by his name be- 
fors 1708, when De LTsle pubUshed a map with the namo "Querunde" 
where tradition says Shilundu reigned.*^ The middens of an old kraal in 
which Shilundu is said by bis descendeots to be buried were traced by 
Information provided by GuUundu historians, the site being that indi¬ 
cated on maps of 1708 and 1720 os Querunde.’^ Guiluudu, Gwambe, and 
Zavala traditions link Shilundu with Gamba. 

THB S1XTS9KT12 CBNTUBY 

Within this area no tradition mentions any contact with Europeans ex¬ 
cept in reference to warfare of the past century. However, Portuguese 
sources document a sbeteenth-century contact of significance. In 1559 a 
Portuguese prioat at Moaambique baptised a youth who clumed be was 
the son of King Gamba from Inhambane. The following February a 
Jesuit, Fr. Goo$alo da Silveira, agreed to go to the boy^s Imme to try to 
convert his father and his court. For the next two years he and his assist¬ 
ants, Fr. Andr4 Fernandes and Fr. Andrade da Costa worked for the 

* 0. d« L'leU, ia Tncey, AnSfntV Ptman^, p. 74. 

*' Tmesy, Ant6nio Ftmanda, pp. 7t-7S. 
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eoQv«raoii of Gamba'e people. Tke lettors of these missionaries are full of 
ethnograpliie notes ^out the G^ambe and th^r Tonga neighbors. 

Missionaries soon learned that Gamba was the chief not of Inbambane 
but of a country they called 'Tongue” (Wutonga), ninety miles Inland 
from the port of Inhambane. The geographical description makes it clear 
that the capital was not far from the function of the Inharrime and the 
Inhassume rivers. Along one route to this place there were many fat 
cattle in a valley which was probably the Inhanombe, the '‘River of 
Cattle.” Rn route they passed areas where citrus fruit was abundant and 
whence it was frequently brought to sell to the missionaries at Tongue, 
which had little fruit or agricultural products except beans and g;round 
nuts. Ton^e was apparently near what is now called "Cogunu,” and the 
agriculturally fruitful nrighboring land was that occupied hy northern 
Tbooga between Toi^ue and Inhambane. These circumstances continue 
to the present except for changes brought about by European occu* 
pation. 

Descriptions of the people likewise are applicable in the prssont. The 
people occupying Tongue were called the people of Gamba, who were 
siud to have come from Mocaranga, located in what is now northern 
Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia. It has already been noted that the 
Owambe now call their country "Wutonga” or "Wunsonge” and that 
they and the Makumbi call their common language "Ksonge.” The 
priests were Intrigued by the fact that the country of these Karanga 
Shona people, under Gamba, called their country "Tongue,” while the 
Botonga were a different people, living between Tongue and Inhambane. 
The Tonga (l.c., Khoka) group inhabite the area east of Tongue today, a 
confusing fact to moderns. Father Qon^o, writing of Inhambane inhab- 
itanta, says: “These are Botoogas, and those of Tongue Mooarangas, so 
that Hm haculg ^tmVtmos Jorgnem H sees cum eualm iurmii rsgrtdi- 
mus.”** 

In these early descriptions the Gwambe are said to have como from the 
west, leaving the country of the Karanga Shona because of a dispute in 
the royal family. They had taken over the country from the Tonga. The 
misriooaries ssdd that the Gwambe were cleaner, more Industrioua, and 
in many ways superior to their "Botonga” neighbors. They liked beef, 
but they had to buy cattle from the neighboring tribes. Their eons were 
not circumcieed as were the "Bongas” or "Botongas” who made up a 
large percentage of the coastal population. Peaceful except when drunk, 
they drank conuderably although they claimed to be more sober than 
most people in the land. Their drinks were either a liquor of cashew fruit 
or of hin\/4 nuts or a milder brew of grain, much the same as at present. 
The empom6e, a drinking bout, is a term still known among the Gwambe. 

* Theel, Soidh Beuttm Africa, II, i7, 93. 
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These descriptiooe are as I'eadily applied to tbe Gwambe in the mid- 
twentieth century aa when written four hundred years ago. 

The Gwambe, according to these mlBsionaries, lived near great sup* 
plies of fish but did not bother to catch or to eat them. They seemed not 
at all interested In utilising the rive)3 along which they lived, unlike the 
Tonga neighbors whose economy was Unk^ with hshii^. Four centuries 
have not changed this utuation^ in spite of the fact that neighbors on all 
sides, and the Ohopi wives of the Gwambe, purchase dried fish and 
shrimp peddled by the Tonga or Chopi from tbe coast. Their love for the 
darker forest spots for residence was noted then and still persists. The 
way in which women worked in the fields more than men Is little 
changed. Then as now, anyone could persuade a group of men to go out 
with their dogs and weapons to hunt. The elephant trap, methods of 
kiUing hippopotamus, buffalo, and other game, motions and drees of m e n 
in war dances, divination piocsdure, curse for diseases, diet, funeral ous- 
toms, and judgment by ordeal were all described in terms familiar to one 
acquainted with Gwambe life in the present century.** 

Certain customs related to sex and marriage, although misunderstood 
by the missionaries, are sufficiently indioated to domoostrate their simi¬ 
larity Co modem ways of the Gwambe. The widow of a man is still ‘'in¬ 
herited" by his nephew, and an unutisfactory spouse is returned by her 
husband to hor parents, with an appropriate rebate of bride-wealth or the 
substitution of another wife. Othor patterns which persist Include po¬ 
lygyny among the elite, negotiations pertaining to the unfaithfulness ^ a 
wife, and the removal of ritual uncleanness of death or Inhdelity by sex¬ 
ual rite. Shocked to tbe point of mentioning hie Inability to deeoribe some 
"unspeakably vulgar customs," the priest indicated that at tbe time of 
sickness, death, or crisis tbe Owaoibe used a rite "too ugly to describe" 
in order to cleanse away tbe dangerous and infectuous uneleanness.** To 
hear a modern Gwambe tribesman describe ritual intercourse, tbe col¬ 
lection of the semen, and its mixture into a medicine with which to an- 
nolnt tbe big toe of every villager in order to ward off evil could well 
explain Che tirnidity of the missionary writing to bis fellow priests. 

When the sixteenth-century Portuguese said that oaths were made by 
blowing on the face of tbe person to whom a pledge was made, he ap¬ 
parently referred to the ritual by which a Gwambe, making an oath in 
the traditional way, tosses a bit of sand into tbe air and blows the sand 
toward the person to whom he is speaking. 

A description of the bark doth and its method of manufacture as well 
as the mode of its use as clothing fits perfectly tile procedure followed 

“ Ihid., II, 5M8, Cf, Puller, "Ethnohirtorio Study,” pp. 83-88. 

** Juo9d, Of vn*ffeiu« dt MofomWyw, pp. 16 ff. Of, Puller, *'Et±LDohirtoric Studv.” 
pp, 57,69 ff. 
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ftcnong tbe ToQga &nd Micie Ow&mbe until thd first part of this csntury. 
The manufacture and use of the marimba by Gwambe and 

Chop! men remain unchanged. Their extreme love of music is noted, and 
among the Gwambe and Chopi the prestige attached to the tininla la 
unrivaled. 

Early Portuguese misKonariee recorded two songs and their inter- 
pretat^OQ. N«ther is understandable in the language of Tonga, Tswa, or 
Chopi, but Gwembe’s memory of Shona words, such as gombe (cow), 
fuba (to fall), ornhuM (goat), c(K)apana (to be absent), and viraia (san¬ 
dal), indicatee not only applicability to the Gwambe but also some af¬ 
finity for the Karanga disiect of the Shona language. Such terms as mi- 
landos, meaning '‘civil disputes,” metro for the “poison ordeal,” “mouth” 
for the bribe paid the ehl^ and hie council to hear a quarrel, munmo for 
the “spint of an ancestor,” tongot (^anpa) for the “diviners of witches,” 
and o^er words recorded by the prieets are not strange to the Gwambe 
listener, who interprets them as they were reported In the letters written 
between 1660 and 1662,^ 

In 1580 Diego do Couto, writing the record of the wreck of the “8. 
Thom6,” narrated the account of the survivors’ journey up the coast. 
hTamlog chiefs of the Dalagoa Bay area that are familiar now—>7yaka, 
Msnhlca, and others—he mentions tnhampub, near the country of Za¬ 
vala, located where the deecendenU of the Inhampula people live now. 
The Inhampula chief euggested a route that led the company overland to 
a great river to the north which the survivors said was "the sise of 
the River of Owo, which is at the latitude of 24-1/2*, and which divides 
the kingdoma of Panda and Oambe.” Do Couto says that, “paecing 
to the other aide, they went to the city of this king Qambe, who wouid be 
a league and a half from the river.”** 

The capital of Great Gwambe today is tituated across the Inhassune 
River from the kingdom of Panda. In 1952 Informants at Inhampula ad¬ 
vised that to reach lohambone without ueing the modern European road 
and ferries, one should travel by a northerly route, where no hills or 
rivers need be traveraed, coming to the junction of the Inharrime and 
Inhassune rivers. There one would cross and, passing Gwambe, follow 
either the Inhassune River or a series of lakes leading to the Inhanombe 
lUver, thence to the Bay of Inhambane. The old Gwambe village would 
be right in the way of this route. 

Diago do Couto mentioned the hospitality of King “Gambe” and r^ 
lated how the two Portuguese priests had baptised him and his sons, 
naming them all after St. Sebaetian and giving them all the surname of 
SI Although 84 (siuat) is not retuned as a surname In its original sig- 

* Junod, 0» indigeTiat de Hofamhigus, pp. L4 f., 81 (T. 

■Thekl, Bcuth Eailem Africa, II, 218-19. 
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nific&bce, It appears to be perpetuated by the Gwambe m au indefimta 
term used between men and boys much as Americans use the words 
“pal” or “chum.”*’’ 

These sources roake clear that the land of Tongue occupied by Gamba 
in 1560 and 158d is the Wutoi^a of the Gwambe in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Ironically, Theal, who published these documents, overlooked their 
value and concluded that there was no continuity between the tribes of 
those early days and our present ethnic groupings. 

The historical records, together with tribal traditions, lead to other 
discoveries. At eeveral points abng the juncture of the Inhasaune and the 
Inbarrime there are old middens on which modern Gwambe claim the 
ashes of many generations have been cast and where the bones of some of 
their past chieftains rest. In one of these was found a grinding stone, 
though Gwambe informants did not recognise it as anything more than a 
stone that was worn smooth. 

The word “Mwari,” known as the name for God in the religion of the 
Shona and the Khodesian Matabele appears both in the contracted form 
and its longer variant, “Muwan” and “Muhari,” in most Gwambe gene- 
alogiee. To most irtformaate its meaning is unkuown, and it is not con- 
nectsd with the female secret initiation rite, Xihtndla na Mwtri, Few 
confese knowing anything about this rite, which men are prohibited from 
witneeung at the cost of their Uvea. Det^ of the ritual, with its empha¬ 
sis on the female genitalia and its suggestion of sexual intercourse, are 
similar (o ceremonies found among some of the Sbona tribes. A Shone 
woman was asked if she recognised the name Xikundlx no if wart, and 
while she dieel^toed having seen the rite herself, she described it in terms 
similar to those used by the Gwambe, denying, however, that the imti- 
atee were forced into relations with men at the climax of their initiation. 
The functions of this rite, either as sexual education or as a physical 
preparation for marriage, are less dgnihcant here thao its explanation as 
a symbolic relationship with Mwari, the paramount of Shooa ancestral 
goda Why should the Gwambe, with Mwari as an “ancestor,” uso a 
Shona rite and its Sbona name without connecting it uther with their 
own ancestral name or with the Shooa high god? 

There la ample jixstification for the view of Henri Philippe Junod** 

Fr. Feliciano dos Santos** that the vocabulary of Chopi, Gwambe, and 
others in this district have much in common with various Shooa dideots. 
Where the language used by the Gwambe differs from the neighboring 
Tswa or Gitoi^ it frequently approaches the usage of the Sbona, ee- 

V FuUor, “Etbaohiitono Study,” pp. 10,210. Cf. Thaal, Batttm Africc, IT, 
182 t., 218 r., end JUQOd, Oi indi^tno* de pp. 43-44, 60-62. 

■ Ihid., pp. 14-22. 

** £lo« Saatos, (Tromd^tee do ttn^uo Ckopt, pp. 3-20. 
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pecially when related to the interests of men. SimiUritiee do not stop 
with vocabulary or other linguistic factors; they are very pronounced 
when it comes to proverbs, riddles, folk tales, and omens. Moreover, 
names of places and persons in Gwambe, Zavala, and Guilundu nomen¬ 
clature which defy local explanation are given lo^cal explanation in 
Shona. 

THB lUPORTANCB 0? OEAl TEAOmON 

It is not intended here to prove a relationship between the Gwambe, 
who have apparently occupied Wutonga for the past four hundred years, 
and the Shona or any other particular group of people, in spite of the 
intriguing fact that Shona in^uence was felt keenly among the Lovedu 
and the Venda of northern TransvssJ. The primary purpose is to indicate 
the importance of oral tradition and recorded history to a thoroughgoing 
study of any African group. A secondary purpose is to note other avenues 
of approach which are needed to corroborate or correct the information 
offered by oral tradition. Native tradition, rightly examined and subject 
to adequate controls, ehould be able to yield at least five main contri* 
butions to history: 

1. As in ths case of the Gwambe, and also as in an investigation of the 
Africans of the Delagoa Bay and those Sofala areas, it is clear that tra¬ 
dition can help set the confines of cultural continuity. Gwambe traditions 
reported in the eixteenth century, corroborated by historical documen¬ 
tation, and tested by ethnographic studies of contemporary traditions 
and culture combine to idsndfy the Gwambo as a society with a con¬ 
tinuous history from about 1500 to the prosont in the same geographical 
location. 

2. It has bean found that tribal historians, with their memory primed 
by reference to a recognised genealogy, can recall oral tradition which 
traces the relatioDehips of the tribe at many points in its history. This 
type of history is subject to error and may be euspected of interpretation 
in terms of modern knowledge. Nevertheless, with due allowance for the 
play of imsginarion and post-rationalization, tradition indicates peoples 
with whom a culture has bad contact and rsveals the terras of those re¬ 
lationships. 

3. Botentione of obsolete words, idioms, or proverbial expressione give 
dues to lingulsdc development and relationships. Proverbs are injected 
at different points in most genealogies in southeast Africa, expressing 
cryptic messages about the people or periods concerned. Two informants 
may give the same proverb differently, one in the archaic form and the 
other in the mold of modem language and thought. Some of the phrases, 
inexplicable in the language of the person whose genealogy is being g^ven, 
find explanation in a foreign tongue. 
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4. C&reful Study of tradition should give some understanding of the 
changes place in cultural trdts. As the tribal historian recounts 

exploits of his ancestors, he resorts to the repetition of stereotyped 
phrases which he has learned as a child and uses memoriaed descriptions 
of customs as they were when these stories were hret introduced to oral 
history by contemporariee of the events described. Thus an insight into 
former days may be gleaned, but ever with the knowledge that the old 
may be interpreted consciously or unconsdously by the teller of the story 
in terms of his own experience. 

6. If sufficiently dccumeoted by history, tradition sometimes reveals 
the relative strength and weakness of various aspects of the culture in¬ 
volved. For example, the Gwambe, according to the Portuguese priests, 
did not practice eiroumoitioo, whereas all their neighbors did. The Sbona, 
from whom they are supposed to have come, still lack this rite, but the 
Gwambe today have circumdsion ritual, though using a foreign vocabu¬ 
lary. Their permitting a woman nurse to assist them in their rites in re¬ 
cent years, introducing Christian songs, suggests that while the Gwambe 
borrowed circumcision from their oeighb^, they had not taken it so 
seriously as to let its normal taboos become intrenched. Many other 
patterns of Gwambe behavior described in 1$90 have stubbornly reusted 
change, including their distaste for fish and their preference for forest 
homes. 

COtfCLUSIOKS 

The xise of oral tradition, checked against historical documents and 
compared with contemporary customs observed through anthropological 
field work, has provided a picture of change and stability in Gwambe 
culture with conaiderablo detail and unusual time depth. Changes have 
occurred as a result of a migration from a mountun to a coastal region, 
with the adaptation to a new habitat and new neighbors, and they are 
occurring today as the result of Europesn contact But the striking fact 
which emerges from this study is the degree of stability in Gwambe cul¬ 
ture despite tbe forces which have Impinged on it during this period of 
four hundred years. 

Various disciplines can contribute to a more complete reconstruction 
of Africa’s past. Archeology, although perhaps overconoemed with 
man’s prehuman ancestors on the one hand and the spectacular ruins of 
Zimbabwe on the other, can throw considerable light on cultural develop¬ 
ment in southeast Africa by investigating the numerous other stone 
buildings in Southern Rhodesia, tbe wideepread rock paintings often as¬ 
cribed to the Bushmen, the middens along the coast of Mosambique, and 
other rites. Linguistics, through analyses of the relationships between 
Bantu languages, can add to our knowledge, while in return the ethno- 
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historiAQ may did the lingiiUt IQ recoveriDg vocabularies of some Bantu 
languages recorded over a period of several hundred years. Geography 
can help in two wi^s. The study of the cartc^aphical record of Africa for 
agnihcant changes in maps should extend our record of outside contacts 
by revealing when new information about given regions was supplied by 
explorers. The study of geographical changes may tell when and why 
mountains covered with complicated terraces became too arid for culti* 
vation or when one lake emptied into another, an event used to date 
tribal movements in places as distant as Inhaiub^ne in Mosambique and 
Luluaberg in the Belgian Congo. 

These and other disciplines may provide data not av^able in histor- 
ical documents, either because they were not recorded or because they 
antedate European contact. Yet the contribution of ethnohiatory has 
just begun to be made. Both Henri A. and Henri F. Junod pioneered in 
recbiming history from the documentary sources, but with a diaappoint- 
ing lack of persistence. AxeUon's careful scholarly work is buried in a 
published theus which wae not distributed as widely as it deserved. It 
provides materials which have not been adequately interpreted, while 
the thousands of microfilms of the documents and manuscripts he un¬ 
covered in Portugal still lay unused in the archives of Bouthcro Khodesia 
in 1957. Despite errors in transcription and interpretation, Theal's vast 
collection of manuscripts with their laborious translations are at least a 
starting place for anyone who is unacquainted with the French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and German documents on the discovery end expbration of 
South and East Africa, As anthropobgieal field work and other inveeti- 
gations of contemporary African cultures are correlated with the syste¬ 
matic use of historical records, we can expect a more complete and more 
reliable understanding of the factors of change and sts^iUty in African 
eulturee. 
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7. Ibo Receptivity to Change^ 

The Ibo &re & Bddentary agricultural people dwelling mainly in the trop< 
ioal forest areas of southeastern Nigeria. Members of this cultural and 
lii^ietio grouping, consisting of about live million perBons, live slightly 
inland from the coast and are separated from it by Ehk, Ibiblo, Ogoni, 
Eastern Ijaw, and other peoples who share with them many similarities 
in culture and in contact experience. 

Before direct European contact the Ibo consisted of more than two 
hundred independent territorial groups, each compoesd of one or more 
villages or of dispersed reridentlal groupings. The interna) organisation 
cf those territorial gioups was based on patrilineal elans and lineages. 
Though there was some trade and intermarriage, each group had its own 
government and was relatively independent of the others. Hostility and 
small-scale warfare between neighboring units was common. There wore 
no large political groupinga—no states or kingdoms—to units these 
groupings and provide them with an ovoall unity of social structure and 
culture. 

The Ibo are probably most receptive to culture change, and moat will¬ 
ing to accept Western ways, of any largo group in Nigeria. Hundreds of 
thousands of them have migrated to other parts of the country as a result 
of culture contact following the British conquest of their country be¬ 
tween about 1S60 and 1915. The majority of them have moved to urban 
centers such as Zaria and Kano in northern Nigeria, Calabar in the 
southeast, and Lagos in the southwest.’ Cities, which were nonexistent in 
the Ibo area previous to European contact, in the last fifty years have 
developed rapdly around transportation, trade, and administrative 
headquarters. Many Ibo have migrated to these centers, such as Aba, 
Port Harcourt, Umuabia, Onitsha, and Enugu, Despite their rural hack- 

iThii ia fr rerwed verrioo of • paper read at the Northwest Anihropolo^ea] 
Coofonace, b«Id $X tb« Udvenl^ of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, Mey 11-12, 19M, 

* Nigeria Dapertment of Butietice. Populolfon Cenrw Ov fforjitnt R/tffian t>J 
Kigtria, I9St (Legos: C^eoeui Superintondent, 1955), pp. 2^20; Popukiim 
of Kite Saotem Asgion, S9SS, BuUeUn No. C: ColoKir Provina (Legoe: C«iwu« Super- 
intondent, 1254), p. 79; Pepvlation Cenme of Loeo*. IMO Governmeat 

Prioter, 1951), p. 10. 
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ground, the Ibo find urban life stimulating and rewarding. Urban Ibo 
sometimes speak of their rural counterpart aa '^buah people/' or "primi¬ 
tives/* in a manner reminiscent of that of some British in Nigeria in the 
early part of the present century. 

Ibo hold many of the white-collar and domestic positions in Nigeria 
and are employed in the government and in private firms out of all pro¬ 
portion to their total number. Ibo traders are active throughout the 
country, and while they do not dominate the African trade in Nigeria, 
they play an important role in it. Throughout Ibo territory there has 
been an incessant demand for sobools and education. Largely as a result 
of this, a program of compulsory education was begun in southeastern 
Nigeria in 1963/ though it has yet to be fully implemented. Where mis¬ 
sions and the British administration have been unable or reluctant to 
buUd schools, local Ibo communities have often done so themselvee, hir¬ 
ing their own teachers. Educated Ibo are noted for their rejection of 
agriculture as a way of life, many preferring poverty in an urban area to 
rural farm life at home.* 

Traditional leadership within local groupings, which was largely in the 
bands of the elders, has changed in many areas so that younger men with 
schooling, prominent traders and bu&nessmen, and profesmonal people 
now play important roles in local government. For many years the Ibo 
have been in the forefront of the nationalist movement in Nigeria and the 
most active ethnic group in national politics; they have been largely in¬ 
strumental in the formation and success of ths National Council of Ni¬ 
geria and the Cameroons, long a major Nigerian political party. In 
recent years other peoples, notably the Yoruba of southwestern Nigeria, 
have rivaled their prominence in political and nationalistic affairs, yet 
their position is still crucial, Ibo politicians tend to be anticolonial but 
not pro-traditional or antagonistic to western European culture; they be¬ 
lieve that they can become Westernised more rapidly if freed from Brit¬ 
ish rule. 

Other significant changes in Ibo culture are also occurring. The larger 
unilineal descent groups, so characteristic a feature of Ibo society, are 
becoming leas important as lineage and clan members leave home on a 
temporary or permanent baria, as traditional agricultur^^normally un¬ 
der Uncage and clan control—comes to play a less vital role in Ibo econ¬ 
omy, and as belief in ancestral spirits gives way to Chrisrianity. In turn, 
the importance of the smaller family groupings as social and economic 
units is increasing. These changes in kinship organisation are most 

'Niserift, Eutern R^oa, Policy /or EdvcaHon (Eftstero Eoum of AjMmbly, 
SecMOOAl Poper No. 6, 1653 ^au^u: Ooveromeat Priotor, 1953]). 

* CeoTf« Coekic, 'The LMd Bdueation in the Ibo Couairy of SouthoAstWD 
Nigoria," InUmational Reruv ef Uunoru, Ty YTTT (1944), 274-79. 
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noticeable m the urban centers but also are occurring in rural areas. Mi&< 
aionaries have had consderable success in converting Ibo to Christian- 
itj, though many conversiooa are not total, elements of traditional re- 
li^ous forms survive, and some nativUtio Christian churches have come 
into existence. Traditional art, notably wood-carving, is declining, and in 
some areas traditional arUsts are rarely found. To some extent new art 
forms, such as thorn carvings and small wood and horn animal carvir^ 
have developed, largely to meet the interests of the more accultuiated 
Africans and of the Europeans in Nigeria. 

Why, then, have the Ibo, living in small, relatively independent 
groups with a sedentary agricultural way of life, been willing to accept 
new oonditioQs and to change so rapidly? Four factors need to be ex¬ 
amined: the inhuence of the European slave trade on the Ibo, the nature 
of direct European contact following the slave trade, the nature and or¬ 
ganisation of Ibo culture, and the high population density in Ibo coun¬ 
try. 

TED SLAVS TEADE 

From the seventeenth to the middle of the oinetsench century the 
southern coast of Nigeria was subject to intensive European slaving ac¬ 
tivities. Several million slaves were probably taken from this area. A 
great deal of trading occurred in the region from the Niger River east¬ 
ward to the Cross River, perhaps more than In southwestern Nigeria. 
Many Ibo were involved in this trade, some living in the small trading 
towns that developed in non-Ibo areas on the southeastern coast and 
some acting as agents from Aro Chuku, an Ibo group near the Cross 
River whose men moved roletively freely ebout large parts of Ibo coun¬ 
try and dominated much of tbe internal slave trade.* 

Many Ibo were taken as slaves to tbe New World, but we have very 
little information on the effect this trade had on the Ibo. We do know 
that slavery was also an indigenous Ibo prac^ce, that many Ibo willingly 
co-operated in tbe trade, and that they obtained European goods, par- 
Ucularly iron, guns, ammunition, doth, and liquor. We also know that 
some Ibo communitiee wore destroyed in the course of the trade, par¬ 
ticularly by Arc Chuku agents or their allies, and that a complex eystem 
of major trade routes, particularly in a north-south direction, developed 
in southeastern Nigeria. It is also clear that no large centralised etate 
gystem evolved in Ibo country as a result of this trade, as occurred elsa- 
where in West Africa.* 

* K. Dike, Trod* and Poiiiic$ in At Niffer Z>tUa, J9SO-JSSS (Oxford; 

CUrMdon Prm, 1966), pp. 30-il. 

' DaryU Fords, "Tb« Cultural Msp of Wset Africa: Successive Adaptations to 
Trowed Forests ^ Gr&sslaods," TrontaOiont of At ^fev York Aeademy ^ fewness, 
Bo. 2, XV, No. e (April, i9M), 217-18, 
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Si ace m&ijy J bo were exported as aiaves, we roigh t expect that the pop> 
Illation decreased considerably during this period. However, their po(^ 
Illation density U high today and appears to have been so from the ear> 
lieet direct British contacts within the area ia the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Either it was already high before the period of the 
abve trade, thus attracting the European traders to the southeastern 
coast, or it Increased as a direct result of European contact. Several wriv 
ere have indicated their belief that the latter might have been the caae,^ 
and certainly the immediate coastal area of Nigeria seems to have had a 
low density until the slave trade attracted people to this region. 

It seems Ukely that new crops introduced from the New World during 
the slave trade period, such as maize and cassava (manioc)—particularly 
the latter, which is easy to grow, survives in relatively poor soil, and can 
be harvested at any time of the year^made possible a higher denuty of 
population than previously. Again, the slave trade brought members of 
other cultural groups into Ibo territory and probably led to an expanuoo 
of the Ibo frontiers. The period of the European slave trade was thus one 
in which important social, economic, and demographic changes occurred, 
and was not a period of static conditions. 

BnrrwH contact 

Most of Ibo country did not come under British control until the early 
1900's, latsr than some other parts of Nigeria. This was accomplished 
largely through small military patrols which caused Uttle physical dam¬ 
age and did not efleotively change most native institutions. Ademnis- 
trative control has not been more intensive than in many other sections 
of Nigeria, though the type of administration has differed. In northern 
and southwestern Nigeria, where native states and kingdoms were found, 
the British for years administered the country through the traditional 
rulers by a system known as "indirect rule.”* Among the Ibo, where 
large-scale political groupings were lacking, they appointed a t^ef for 
each local group. This practice was unpopular, the chiefs often having 
little real authority with their own people. Leadership by single indi¬ 
viduals was rare, since the authority of a group of io^uential elders, per¬ 
haps with a few dominating leaders, was a common pattern. As a result, 
conflict developed between the appointed chiefs and the traditional 
leaders, culminating in the Aba riots of 1929 and the reorganisation of 
the native authority government in the 1930’s and 194CKs on the basis of 
viU^e and vilh^e-group coundJs of traditional rulers^be elders. By 

^Oleno T. Tr»«K&r(hft &ad Wilbur Zeliuky, ^'PopuUtioa Patteroi in Tro^al 
Africa," i4ftn42ii of Ae A»»eiatian of Amwtean Oto^FfStphttt, XLIV, No. 2 (Junr, 
1M4), 153. 

* MargtfT Perhom, Na4tM in Ntpena (London: Oxford Uoiver- 

nty Pr^ 1937), ohap. v. 
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this time it wm too late to develop a system of indirect rule based on 
tradidon&i authority, since educated and acculturated Ibo were already 
demandii^ a place io local leadership. Since the Second World War local 
govenuuent councils and admixnstrations have been further developed to 
^ve these new leaders a doroinant place in local and re^onal affairs. 

Thus, because of their previous and successful axperiencee with in¬ 
direct rule in northern Nigeria and their lack of awareness of the true 
nature of Ibo authority and leadership, the British failed to stabilise the 
traditional system of government within the framework of the colonial 
administration. The traditional system of control was weakened, and 
confusion arose as to who poaaeseed authority. These factors helped to 
permit the rapid rise of the new educated and acculturated Ibo into 
positions of authority. If the British bad from the first crystallised the 
traditional government by the creation of councils of elders, the rise of 
new leaders would probably have occurred more slowly. 

A eecond result of direct contact is economic production for export. 
Each of the three major areas of Nigeria produces important export 
products, pladng it on a cash«economy basis ajid tying it closely to the 
world market.* In the north, the major products are groundnuts (pea¬ 
nuts), cotton, and tin; in the southwest they are primarily cocoa and 
secondarily palm oil and palm kernels; and in the southeast—the Ibo 
area—they are mainly palm oil and palm kernels. With the exception of 
rin production, which ii restricted to certiun local areas of the north, 
there do not seem to be any marked differential changes brought about 
by the production of any one of these products when compared to the 
others. In each case, production has been by African individuals or small 
groups, mainly in their home areas; a complex system of markets and 
middlemen between the producer and the European buyer has evolved; 
and the production of traditional crops and goods has continued, though 
specialists who do not grow subsistence crops are also found. There seems 
to be nothing unique about the production and distribution of palm 
products in the Ibo area compared to that of other export crops eleewhere 
in Nigeria, so that this factor cannot account for the receptivity of the 
Ibo to change as compared to other peoples. 

Nevertheless, economic differentials exist. Insoutbeasters Nigeria, the 
trade in palm products replaced the slave trade in the middle of the last 
century, keeping channels of cultural interchange at a high level. In 
southwestern Nigeria, the Yoruba were engaged in warfare among them¬ 
selves and with the Dahomeans until 1890; before the development of 
cocoa as an export crop early in the present century there was httle pro- 
ducrioQ for export, and European trade was not hifddy developed in this 

* 'DvyH Ford« aod Riebeada Soott, Semomiu of ffiatria (London: 

4 Fslw, 1948). 
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In northern Nigeria whtn the European slave trade bad never 
been as important as in the south, the devebpment of export producta 
for European markets on a large scale has occurred only in recent timee.^^ 
What is unique about the economic relations between the Ibo and Euro¬ 
peans is that they were intexisive, continuous, and of long duration. 
Through trade, first in slaves and lator in palm products, the Ibo ac¬ 
quired many new items of material culture, new wealth, and new stand¬ 
ards of values and prestige. 

During the slave trade the Ibo who had migrated to the coast and the 
Aro Chuku Ibo within Ibo country were moat affected by economic con¬ 
tact, and they became infiuential politically as well as economically. 
Following the change from trade in sbvee to trade in palm products, tbs 
influence of the coastal Ibo declined, and after the British military expe* 
dirions into Ibo country during the flret decade of the present century the 
Aro Chuku influence on trade was destroyed. The producUon and distri¬ 
bution of goods for export became anybody’s business, and economic 
contacts between European and Ibo were established on a broad basis. 

The particular features of colonial administration and the length and 
intenrity of economic contact are the moet striking differentials in Brit¬ 
ish contact between the Ibo and other peoples in western and northern 
Nigeria. A third factor, missionary influence, must be considered, 

Missionatios are important in Nigeria, as in other parte of Africa, not 
only because they have introduced new religious beliefs and practices but 
also because they have provided moat of the schooling. There seems to be 
nothing unique about missionary work among the Ibo as compared with 
other sections of Nigeria, thou^ it began slightly later in Ibo country 
than in the southwest. In northern Nigeria, because of Moslem influence, 
Christian missionary activity has never been very widespread, but it has 
been very influential throughout southern Nigeria and about equally so 
in the southwest and southeast. Misrion work has been intensive among 
the Ibo and has had profound effects on their culture; many converts 
have been gained and much education has been provided. However, 
Ibo receptivity to missions is not explained by anything distinctive in 
mission work among them; Instead, it is related to certain general fea¬ 
tures of Ibo culture which will be diecussed below. 

A negative factor. Important throughout Nigeria, should also be men¬ 
tioned. The British have never had a large European administrative staff 
in the country; they have not pemutted European colookation; and, in 
fact, most of tiie country does not appear to be attractive to colonists. 
The^ factors have prevented the development of a permanent European 
population, with ite own culture and a social and political hierarchy ex- 

Dike, Tra^ and PoliHat cbep. vi, sad pp. OO-lOl. Forde end Scott, 
Beononioi, pp. 8-0. 
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cludlug Airicaos except for limited contacts through trade and menial 
labor. The preaeoce of aucb a group in Nigeria might have greatly im¬ 
peded the recent developments and changes in Ibo culture. It is instruc- 
tive to compare the Ibo with the Kikuyu of Kenya in this respect.^' Both 
share many similarities in culture and in social organization. Both have 
reacted to direct European contact by migrarion to urban areas, rapid 
assimilation into jobs under Europeans, strong demands for education 
and political freedom, and so on, But the presence of permanent white 
settlers near the Kikuyu has lead to increasing tensions through the 
blocking of Kikuyu demands for rapid change and the assimilation of 
European culture. This has not occurred in Ibo country. The British 
have rarely for long blocked Ibo aspirations in the direction of culture 
change, greater control over their own affairs, and advancement toward 
higher, more influential potitione in the cobnial admioistration. 

190 cui/ruas 

There is little in the fomal outlines of Ibo culture'* to explain the 
reasons for rapid culture change. The village and local territorial group¬ 
ings are largely composed of patrilineal elans and lineages which are 
corporate reeideotial groupings controlling land and trees. Tbeso patri- 
lin^ groups have religious features, notably patrilineal ancestral spirits 
and the deity of the earth (ob or ob) which arc concerned with crop fer¬ 
tility and human welfare. Many other spirits serving a variety ot pu> 
poses are found. la some areas, age gradoe are well developed; secret 
Booietifis and village men's societies are important in some regions; and 
title Bodetiee'* are also of some significaoce. 

But if we examine the traditioual culture more closely, we eee that 
there are ebments of social behavior which help to explain the tendency 
toward change. The Ibo are a highly individualistic people. While a man 
is dependant on his family, lineage, and residential grouplogfor support 
and backing, etrong emphasis ia placed on hie ability to make hie own 
way in the world. The eon of a prominent politician has a head start over 
other men in the community, but he must validate this by his own abil- 
Joha UMdleloo, TA4 Kihtyu onJ Xamta of Ktnya ('^Cthitographic Survey of 
Arrica, East Cantral Africa,'* Fart V [London: loternatioeal African leatituto, 
1963J). Jomo Kanyatta, Poouv Mount Korn/a {Loadoo: Sockar A Warburg, 19^. 
Louie 8. B. Leakey, iVov ifov and faU Kikuvv (Londoa: Methuen, 1952). 

iiDaryll Fordo aod 0. I. Jenea, fto and IMbio-opooMnf PtapU* of South- 
eoatem Nif/rria C'&tbDOcraphic Sonvy of Africa, Weetera Africa,*' Part Til [Loodon: 
Intarnatic^ AfrictQ lutituta, 1950]). C. K. Meek, Low ond AulHorUy in a Nifftrian 
Tribo (London; 0>dord University Freer, 1937). 

^ A title aodety ii a group which one joma by paying a aet fee and feasting the 
znatabore. 'The memben apUt the fee, and the title-taker beoomee a member for life, 
entitled to abare tbs entraoca fee of other* when they join. In addition to its being a 
fiaaodal loeUtution, is aome areaa its membera b^ (or formerly held) political 
power, and It ia everywhere a preetige grouping. 
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itiee. Willie senioHty 1 q age is an asset in secular le&derslilp, perdonal 
qualities are also important. A secular leader must be aggressive, 
in oratory, and able to cite past history and precedent. A man gains pres¬ 
tige by aecumulatii^ the capital (formerly foodstuffs, now largely 
money) required to join t^tle societies and perform other ceremonies. 
Much of the capital neceasary for these activides is acquired through 
skill in farming and ability to obtain loans. Successful farming is a matter 
not merely of diligently u^ng the proper agncultural techniques but 
often of a person's ability to obtain the use of the land resources of his 
friends, conjugal relarivee, and his own unilinsal groups. The ability to 
secure loans readily is a reflection of a person's prestige, the respect 
granted him, and the effectiveness of his social contacts. In aU these ac- 
tiviriee a person receives support and guidance from his family and line* 
age. 

The poe&bilitiee of enhancing status and prestige are open to virtually 
all individuals except descendants of certain types of slaves and are not 
restricted to members of particular lineages, elans, or other social units. 
Ibo society is thus, in a sense, an ^^open" eoeiety in which positions of 
prestige, authority, and leadership are largely achieved. 

Following Briti^ conquest, the Ibo quickly recognised the superior 
authority and influence of the new rulers, and though they objected to it, 
they did not completely reject it. Rather, the acquisition of this power 
aixd authority became one of their important goals. The task was not 
merely to control the British influence but to capture it. Education was 
quickly seen as an avenue to whiteKK)Uar jobs with government, posts in 
the native authority system, and posirions in the British administration 
itself. Though traditional techniques for seeking preaUge and leadership 
changed, basic goals of the control of power and influence did not; they 
expanded to include the sphere of the British. 

The rituation of culture contact has, of course, accentuated and ex¬ 
panded other posaibiiiries of individual achievement. Trade has increased 
greatly eince the cessation of traditional intergroup warfare. Some indi¬ 
viduals have emigrated outside Ibo territory and obtuned land which 
they now farm aucceesfully. Kew avenues of achieving prestige have 
opened up, such as sending children through school and acquiring Euro¬ 
pean clothing and material equipment. Culture contact has given impe¬ 
tus to the well-developed pattern of individuaitsra within the traditional 
culture. 

Group achievement is also stressod in Ibo culture. Villagee, unilineal 
groups, and other social units are often competirive in terms of siae, 
wealth, and influence. Individuals are conscious of the relaUve statue of 
the groups with which they are associated. The relative social poation of 
those units is not static but is constantly chaining. The history of Ibo 
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villages and other grouplogs shows their continual rise and faU in popu¬ 
lation, prestige, wealth, and influence. 

European culture, essentially competitive even in ite colonial form, has 
given these traditional group rivalries new dimen&ons. Villages compete 
to build the Arst or the beet school, village groupe to improve their mar¬ 
kets. Many 80 «al groups strive to pu^ some of their “sone” ahead in 
schooling and to obtiun scholarships in competition with other groups. 
Individuals who acquire achooling, wealth, or political inhuence are ex¬ 
pected to use their new social standing to benefit the groups with which 
they are associated. 

A number of alternative paths lead to success and prestige. A success¬ 
ful mao may be a wealthy farmer or trader, in some cases a fisherman, an 
iafiueotial priest, or an important secular leader. He may—though he 
oeod not-H»mbme two or more of these aoual positions. Religious lead¬ 
ers are sometimos quiet, thoughtful elders, people who are withdrawn 
BOdally, in contrast to the more aggreauve and vocal secular leaders. 
There is room for the achievement of prestige in leadership for two strik* 
iogly different personality types. 

In addition to some freedom in selecting a career, there are other alter¬ 
natives. Individuals have some choice in which title societies to join, and 
in what order. In the field of religion, a person can sometimes choose 
from a variety of spirits those with whom be wants to be associated and 
to whom he wishes to make sacrifices. He may consult a diviner as to 
which spirit he should approach for a particular purpose, but he is not 
obliged to accept the diviner's advice and may choose the spirit him¬ 
self. 

A variety of judioial techniques are used to settle disputes. The nature 
of the dispute may determine which judicial agent will be sought, but 
often the disputants and their relatives have a say in determining where 
to present the case. The judgment may be made by patiilineal elders, the 
elders cf the village or a group of villages, one of several famous oracles, 
or by swearing innocence to a spirit which U belisvsd to kill those who lie 
to it. Which judioial agent the disputants decide to use depends to some 
extent on their personal contacts and resouicee and upon tbtir estimation 
of their own ability to win the case before the judicial agents available to 
them. 

Ibo culture thus provides altemativee which the individual must de¬ 
cide upon in terms of bis own skill and knowledge. Their eignificance for 
the individual is that he rapidly develops experience in making decisions 
in which he must estimate his own position and opportunities for success. 

The altemativee open to the individual have been increased by the 
situation of culture change. In addition to those already mentioned in 
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reference to individual acbieveroent, the development of a BhUsh system 
of courts, which in some areas now operate alor^de the traditional ones, 
has given the individual an even wider range of choice. The introduction 
of Chriatianity has given greater religious choice, and, characteris^cally, 
many Ibo have accepted Christianity without rejecting all their tradi- 
tional religious beliefs. The whole pattern of culture contact by its very 
nature introducea new cultural alternatives. Although this is usually the 
case, the Ibo-Hraditionally accustomed to thinking, acting, and m^ng 
deci^ona in terms of a range of altemativee—are more at home in the 
culture contact situation than members of other societies with different 
orientations. 

Another factor of importance is that sn Ibo society secular leadership 
is generally in the hands of groups of elders. 'While individualism is im¬ 
portant and certain members may strongly influence decline of the 
group, there is a strong emphasis on leadership, whether it be that of the 
elders of a lineage, clan, village, or group of vUlsgee. Traditional leader- 
ahip la, however, not strongly authoritarian, and consensus on a given 
matter may develop alowly. One result ia that though the elders tend to 
represent traditional points of view, they have not^ always been able to 
agree on bow to deal with British authority; they have frequently been 
unable to hold their own people to traditional viewpoints—particularly 
the younger men who have had considerable contact with European cul¬ 
ture—in much tho same way that they were never able to organise effcc- 
^ve resistance to tho small Britiah military patrols which conquered 
them group by group. 

Group leadership has also helped to prepare the Ibo for the intro- 
ducdon of na^onel and regional legislativo councils. Traditional local 
hcstUiriea as well as antagonisms arising out of the development of a Ni¬ 
gerian political system are mirrored in the hostility of the Ibo represent¬ 
atives toward one another In the regional and national councils. The 
attempts of indueotial representativee to seise power in these councils 
have been counterbalanced by the techniques of group leadership that 
the Ibo have brought from tbdr tradition^ culture. 

Moat Ibo are familiar with organisations which are independent of 
kinship, a feature characteristic of European culture but not of impor¬ 
tance in some African eocieties. Aesociations based on residence include 
age grades, secret societies, men’s societies, oxperative work groups, 
and title societies. Some of these are voluntary groupings, and others are 
compulsory. The experience gained in these traditional associations has 
undoubtedly eased the tran&tion to such new voluntary groupings as 
improvement unions, trade organizations, labor unions, and pobtical 
associations. 



ConPjflu^ry and CAan0« in Airkan Cuhuras 

When we ex&mice Ibo culture closely, we DOtice & remarkable variety 
of cultural forma underlying; a amilar broad pattern. lo a few village 
groups, double unilineal descent syetema exist, bub in most r^ons de> 
acent is patrilineal. The social and economic independence of women ia 
much greater in some areas than in others. Secret societies are important 
in some regions but absent in others. While a variety of religious spirits 
are found in each local group, their functions and rituals di^er from 
group to group. TheJ'e is also considerable di^erence in residential pat* 
terns in different regions of Zbo country. To some extent these vanations 
can be explained in terms of the large populadon of I bo country, the lack 
of a single centralising force, and adjustments to different ecological 
factors. Beyond this, the Ibo for a long time have willingly incorporated 
small numbers of other peoples with dif erent cultures into their social 
groupings. Strangers are readily adopted and provided with land; new 
reli^us shrines are acquired by trade and purchase; new forms of title 
societies and religious ceremonies are readily incorporated. The Ibo bad 
been accepting new cultural forms and new personnel for many yearn 
prior to European contact. 

FOPUUTTON DSMITY 

There has also been a continuous pattern of aettlemont and rseettie- 
ment of small groups, particularly familiee or individuals, either within 
one local group or front one to another. There are few lustoriee of large* 
ecals migrations or movements of whole territorial groups. The history of 
any single local group is one of numerous movements of small numbers of 
persons into and out of the community. This pattern provides precedent 
for individuals and small groups to move within Ibo country or out of it 
today. Not only are Ibo enticed by the posslbiUtioe of accomplishment in 
other areas, but they are accustomed to this kind of mobility. 

The high population density of parts of Ibo country undoubtedly is a 
basic factor In this mobility t^ay and probably was in the past as well. 
Agricultural communities in certain central areas, such as Owern and 
Onilaha, cannot support the local populatioDj^ and many Ibo, particu¬ 
larly younger sons, turn to trade, crafts, urban livelihood, and employ¬ 
ment in the colonial administration or European firms for surviv^. 
Although the causes of the high density have never been adequately ex- 
plmned and are in need of study,** its effects seem to be ph^ical mo¬ 
bility, particularly of younger family members, and a^ptation to 
change. 

•'Forde eod Scott, NoiiH Econemia, p 78, 0. I. Joaea 'Ibo Und Tenure” 
ASrita, XIX. No. 4 (October, 1M9), 306-23. 

** ^erre Gourou, "GSogrepbie du FeupIsmeDt en KigSrie Mdridionale/' BuIUtin 
it la SaeiiU FeZpe d'Stvdu G4o^pkiiuu, XVH (1047), 86^. 
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CONCLX7SIONS 

Certain eleinenta in Ibo culture thua pUy an important role in culture 
change. Some of these are present in 8outh^^reet«^D and northern Nigeria 
as well, but with differences. The state systems of the west and north 
make for more centralised authority, acting as a consarvarive force; 
there is less emphsas on individual achievement; the court system is 
more hierarchical; and leadership tends to be inherited rather than 
achieved. The presence of urban centers and the physical mobility in 
Yoruba country in the southwest facilitate change, but the over-all 
pattern differs from that found in Ibo society. 

Change is a function of the kind of external cultural forces which a ay 
ciety encounters and of its existing framework of organisation. It is un¬ 
likely, for example, that the Ibo would readily accept a strongly central¬ 
ized, hierarchical, autocratic state system of the kind existing in northern 
Nigeria. British colonial culture may at first have appeared to the Ibo to 
have many characteristics of an autocratic society. The British conquer¬ 
ors were obviously a powerful, though email, political gioup which 
formed a distinct social class apart from the Ibo. But the Ibo also per¬ 
ceived that British colonial culture provided them with new avenues of 
individual enterprise and of social and phytieal mobility, in terms of a 
cash economy and new types of labor and skills. They recognized that it 
was possible to use a variety of techniques gradually to leseon the power 
of the colonial government, which was not, after all, rigidly inflexible. 

Ibo culture can thus be characterised by its emphasis on individusl 
achievement and initiative, alternative prestige goals and pathe of 
action, a tendency toward equalltarian leadership, conuderable incorpo¬ 
ration of other peoples and cultures, a great deal of settlement and 
reaettiement of Individuals and small groups, and considerable cultural 
variation. Some of these attributes are characteristic of what have been 
detignatod “loosely structured" or "flexible" societies,'* However, the 
Ibo differ from some such societies in that they have clearly defined, well- 
organised, and effective social groupings, particularly unilineal organisa¬ 
tions but aleo age grades, village societies, and other aeeociatioos. The 
"fiexibility" in Ibo culture does not lie in any structural weaknees in 
these groupings but in individuals’ ability to work through and across 
them to achieve desired goals and in their freedom to select alternative 
activities. Furthermore, these groups support the individual in hia ac- 

'■ Joba F. £iDbr«e, "Tbultod: A Loc*sly Structured Sodal Systeoi," Amenbcn 
AntHrvpoiPfitt, Lll, No. 2 <Apr(l-JuM, 1900), 181-93, Bryce F, Ryan and Murray 
A. Strfrua, "Integration in Sinhalew Society," AwearcA Studiu of th* SiaU CoU^ ^ 
WaMnfUm, XXII, No. 4 (December, 1984), 179-227. Social Science Rcee^h 
Council Summer Seininaj' on Acculturetlon, 1953, "AccuJturetioa: An Exploratory 
Formulation,'' Arntnecn AfUSropolofiH, LVI, No. 6 Cf^ecember, 1954), 97^77. 
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tmtiw, and his achievement in turn brii^ prestos to them. An individ< 
ual who takes a series of titles is supported by his family and unilineal 
groupings. The rising young political leader receives support from these 
groups, from other kinship groups, and from age grades and other associ- 
arione. 

How these patterns of Ibo social and cultural behavior came into beit^ 
is not known. Our discusrion of the '‘traditional" culture is based mainly 
on studies made since 1900; whether it existed previous to the earliest 
European contacts in H^ieria in the fifteenth century is not known. Nor 
is it certun whether the emphasis on individual achievement, alternative 
choices, and other features which facilitate culture change developed out 
of the slave trade or not. Unloss archeolo^ca! evidence should eventually 
provide sufficient information on the period before the slave trade, we 
will never know whether Ibo culture ever tended to be more static, less 
open to achievement and choice, than at pruent. All that we can say is 
that the ‘'traditional" aspects of Ibo culture, as we view thorn today, 
shew certain characteristics which help to expl^ why the Ibo are 
chan^ng rapidly. 

Yet, paradoxically, of all Nigerian peoples, the Ibo have probably 
changed the least while changing the most. While many of the formal 
dements of the social, religious, economic, and political structure, such ss 
lineages, family groups, age grades, and secret societies, have been modi¬ 
fied through culture contact, many of the basic patterns of social be* 
havior, such as the emphasis on alternative choices and goals, achieve* 
ment and competition, and the lack of strong autocratic authority, have 
survived and are a part of the nowly developing culture. But basic pat¬ 
terns of social behavior, of interpersonal relationships, have changed 
little,though new symbols of success replace old ones and new goals ap¬ 
pear. 

The major factors underlying Ibo receptivity to change are clear, The 
high population denrity has affected physical mobility and adjustment 
to new conditions. Ibo culture is itself a changing one, and it is particu¬ 
larly adapted to cert^n aspects of European culture. The Ibo have had 
constant contact vdth Europe, first indirectly and then directly, for over 
three hundred years, and it would probably be an error to consider that 
their culture was relatively static before the period of direct British con¬ 
tact. The early European contacts were relatively friendly and co-opera¬ 
tive despite the horrors and tragedies suffered by individuals who died or 
w-ere carried away in the alave trade. Trade in palm products effectively 
replaced this earlier trade. The British conquest caused little internd 
disorganisation, for, with the exception of the destruction of the domi¬ 
nant position of small groups of Ibo traders (an action which many Ibo 

The raeft lUikiAi exceptiea it probably the deolioe in reapeot for eeniority of age. 
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welcomed) end some changes in religious arid political matters, they did 
not initudly destroy Ibo culture or its ind^uous system of leaderehip. 
On the other hand, thie leadership deteriorated to a considerable e:rtent 
because of the British failure to oryetallira it within the colonial admin- 
istra^on, leaving the way open for new types of leaders to arise. 
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S. Pakof Resistonte to Change 

The marked re^taoce io European inoovationa which the Pakot (or 
Suk)‘ of wastero Kenya have maintained deepite deliberate European 
accempte to induce change on three broad froota—poUticai, economic, 
and religioua—preeente a challenging problem. That this conaervatiam la, 
however, not reetricted to the Pakot, who number fifty-hvo to Bixty 
thousand, la apparent when we conaider the other NUotie* peoplee, who 
numberover three million.* The resiatence to cultural change wUch char- 
acteriaee the NUotie people aa a whole becomee the more etriking when 
it ia contrasted with the acceptance to change among neighboring Bantu 
peoples of East Africa, so that any attempt made to isolate the factors 
which explain these strikingly different reactiona to Euroamerioan 
culture may be profitable. 

rOUTlCAL OROANIfAtlON 

Like most other Nilotic peoples, the Pekot have never had leaders 
with weU*dehned authority. Their political organisation ia segmentary 

* OSI&* “Buk" it of doubtful origic, probably Msssl. The peopio eeU tb«m* 
mIvm Pskot (or Pokot), tho liaguler form boiog Psohoo. Tlio Pskot Inhabit throo 
sdouBifWstiTo dinhou, all bot:^ tho name West Suk Dli^t of wwt 

cootral Kscya; East Sub, a QorthM eubdiviiioo of Bariago DUtriot of Kuya; 
aad Kara Suk, which 1» adinijiiiUred as a part of Uganda althouch It boloagi t« 
Konya aod which oontaios a mixtur* of Pakot aad Ktfeaojoog. LitfJs is kiMwe of 
tbs few Pakot out«de of West Suk (aod they ar« oonsoqueotly not tbs subisot of this 
paper), exospt that they iohabit hot, dry lowlaods 6t only for bsrdiag, but then is 
good roasoQ to aanmo that, dsspito thsir poLtical separation, aU Pakot are basically 
alike Id culture. 

' This group is usually divided loto “Nilotes^* and ''Nilo-Hamites,'' a dlstiiMtioB 
based oa alleged linguistic differences and s hypotbstioal “Haoute*' invasioa, Since 
ths support for this rests priodpally on debatable iiogulstio eWdenoe and sboe 
Qrecnb^ has showa both “Kilotss’' aod ''NUo*Ha&itee^' to be lioguistloally related 
se inembers of the Eastera Sudenlo eeoUoD of tbe Maorosudanic language faraily, 
both will be refened to hereafter simply se “Nilotic'’ (J. H. Greenberg, “Studio la 
African LioguisUo Claanflcation: V7I1. Further Rsmarbs oa Method; Bevisloas aad 
Corrections,” SouthvMUm Jyttrnai 0/ AiUJtrcpohcy, X [l^j, 40S-15; see, however, 
tho rejeuader by Q. W. B. Huatia^ord, “Tbe 'NUo-Haraitlo’ Laogu^,” 5outt- 
wwfsrn J»urrtai 0} dtUArepolopy, XII [19661, 200-223). 

■ BMed on Aguree ia M. A. Biyu aad A. N. Tucker, DMrAvium NHoUc 
and NHo^oniiie ZonpiKipri 0 / A/riea (Londoa: Oxford Uoivsmty Pre« for the 
lotematioDiI AMcaa laetitutA 1948), posstm. 
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aoeph&lous, and their sense of unity rests on bonds of commonly 
accepted customs and laws and on various economic and social ties. 
What delegated authority exists is vested, not in the heads of lineages 
or clans as is so often true of African peoples, but in adult males in 
general, and particularly in the older men (pot), who are greatly re^ 
spected^^pecially those who show ability in leadership and are of 
high moral and ritual status. 

Except for a few small trading settlements of recent origin, peopled 
by Indians, Somalis, and a few Bantu entrepreneurs, the Pakot have no 
villages. They are scattered over the plains and mountain ridges in 
homesteads consisting of circular grass- or manure-roofed houses at¬ 
tached to corrals where cattlo are kept at night. A group of homesteads 
within an area dehnod by a ridge or other natural feature constitutes 
the '^neighborhood/^ Elach neighborhood is a largely autonomous polit¬ 
ical unit, within which the old roon play a prominent role in directing 
community activities of a secular and religious nature. Each artic¬ 
ulates with other neighborhoods through the common culture, social 
and economic ties, and "ccurts'^ which settle disputes between members 
of dif7erent ntighborhooda The method of articulation in some respects 
resembles the situation Evans-Pritchard describes for the Nuer,* which 
he characterises u opposition of lineages; but one of the chief differences 
between Kuer and Pakot la that these local groups among the Pakot 
are not bneages but are based principally on voluntary association. 
Apparently neighborhoods never engage in physical combat; all disputee 
are settled by lawful processes, and even individual self-help is strongly 
discouraged. The compotition of the neighborhoods is somewhat un¬ 
stable, since a member can Isave at any time to settle in a new area, 
usually to avoid drought or cattle diseases, though he usually returns 
when conditions have improved. 

The ouly individuals who managed to command any high petition of 
power were the '‘chief diviners’' {wrkoi), whose counterparts are to be 
found among moat of the southern Nilotic groups, for example, in the 
fafbon of the Masai. Th^ men were virtuosi both in divination by 
dreams, which the Pakot believe to be the beat method of foreseeing the 
future, and In the use of magic, which is universally recognised as a 
medium of both social control and private revenge. They do not seem to 
have been numeroue at any time, and the Pakot are exceedingly reluc¬ 
tant to diaciua them, but some were evidently more respected than 
others. 

The most famous chief diviner about whom we have any extensive 

• E. E. Ev&z»Pritchsrd, "The Nu«r of the Southern Sud&a," la ASrican Politieol 
Sv(^> ed. M. Fortes and E. E. Evaos-PritchaKl (London: Oxford Univertity 
Press, 1950), pp. 281 ff. 
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uforroation is Erimat, who became prominent joet before 191S.* He 
wee able to coerce most Pakot to the ends he desired throi^ his dreams 
and magical power. Among other things, he foretold impending attacks 
by the eneiny, the propitious >iTr>p> for Pakot raids, and whether the rains 
would come or not; for his servicea be received payments of stock or a 
share of (he loot taken in raids. However, Erimat was nether a king nor 
a real political leader in the usual sense, because his motives were allied 
not with government but with the welfare and procurement of cattle, 
the most valuable posseeuoos of all Nilotics except the Anuak.* Accord* 
lag to legend, Erimat tried to establish a hereditary line by having bis 
son succeed him when he died, as Masid loibons do, but there are no «gfis 
of this today, nor does any person wield the power that he or any other 
chief diviner was supposed to have had. If the legend has any foundation 
in historical fact, this instance may represent an unwillingness to give 
any au^ority carte blanche; this would be in accord with the Pakot 
world view. Diviners and workers of magic continue to operate, divU 
nation now b«og directed, at least on the surface, away from cattle 
ruding, which the British colonial government forbids. 

Bosides the elders and diviners, there are ^'community leaders" or 
"arbitrators" (Asruojbtn^n), mon chosen for their wisdom and skill in 
making decisions and in arbitrating disputes. They are selected by the 
elders of a nugbborhood to preside at discussions.’ Because they have 
no c]ea^cut authority, their role is difficult to define; the only excuse 
for their existence seems to be the oeca^ona) need for some focus for 
discusuon and arbitration. They are said to organise such community 
projects as irrigating fields and community defense; but they cannot 
command, and their word is never law. 

Of these three groups, the old men generally poaseas the core of author* 
ity end respect, although the Pakot do not show much deference to 
anyone. The old men dominate discussions of important matters, lead 
debates in the courts, and render the final decisions as a group. When the 
occasion demands, they act as priests and leaders in other kinds of 
esremoniee. It is from their ranks that diviners of stature derive, and 
they choose the community leaders. 

* InferfiuUon about Brhnat from uapubliabad bistorioal maUrial 

i& the goveromQnt file* at the Weet Suk Dlstriot headquarter! id Kapeaguria; tha 
infcniiAtJOo wai recorded by Juxoa Barloa duriog hU teaure u district eommiaeioaer 
and waa graciously made available by the district commiasaonera b lMl-52. 

* The Ajiuek. aceordiog to Butt, tbemselvw "bead people" a&d do not pries 
cattle (ms Audrey Butt, 7*^ NihUt Aiigl»-Sfj;ptian Sudan and C'^nds 
ILoodoo: iDteroational AfricaD lastitute. 1952), p. 82). 

* la tbs center of Weet fiuk, around Ortum, where much of this ioformatioa vaa 
gathered, the man spoke of the eommunity Isadsra as b«og ohoseo by tbs elders. 
PsristiaBy, ia his paper “Pakot Saoctioiia and Structure" (A/ncn, XXIV |1954], 
p. 18), iuggests a different reasee for their position, namely, long resideoce m the 
area. 
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An elaborate system of age sets, which stratifiea all males, partly 
compeosates for the lack of both political centralisation and organised 
kinship groups by creating groups in the society to which various roles 
can be assigned. Crosscut^g the clans and neighborhoods, the age sets 
constitute convenient umts to which men can rally for defense, raiding, 
or ceremonies; but their function is less clearly evident than among the 
Nandi and Maaai, where age seta act as actual divi&ons in a standing 
army. As Gulliver has argued for the Jie,* the age sets of the Pakot are 
not really military groups but status^radings of adult men. The mem> 
bers of each set are bound to one another by lesser obligations and 
privQeges. The oldest men receive the beet helpings of meat and are 
seated in the position of honor in the semicircle of the ceremonial feast 
at which catUe are slaughtered, while the other age sets are ranked 
between them and the youngest men. These neighborhood feasts are 
held at irregular intervale for various purposes; to pray for the uck, to 
appeal for relief of drought and disease, to initiate a young man into 
adulthood, or simply for recreation and to consume meat. Together 
they constitute one of the most Important integrative rites.' 

Clans and lineages are to some extent responsible for the activities of 
their own members, regulating marriage, defending those in difficulty, 
punishing, and even executing those who commit serious crimes. How> 
ever, ties with neighbors are in some ways as strong or stronger than 
those of the clan, and a group of neighbors usually joins in the defenis 
of one of their number who is in conflict with someone from another 
neighborhood. This seems to arise from the fact that all fines for erimos 
ars paid in livestock; the loss of cattle by any member is a loss to all, 
unee milk and cattle are commonly shared within the neighborhood, 
and a feast is possible only when there are sufficient cattle to justify 
killing a steer. No more strict ordering of society than this seems to 
have been necessary for the eeminomadic, individualistic, smd squal> 
itarian life of the Pakot. 

This diffuae political organization was the first facet of Pakot life to 
come into conflict with the polioiee of the British rulers. In IdOfi, after 
the irdrial exploration of this area by euch men as Teleki, Thompson, 
and Peters'' and after what is now Kenya Colony was acquired by the 
British in 1800, colonial rule was extended into the Pakot area. Mean* 
while, the Masai were being moved from their rich grazing lands in the 

* P. H. Guiliv«r, 'Tha ABe>Ht Orgsnisatioa oi the Jie Tribe,'* /cumaJ of CAe 
Antkropolc^ical InHUuU, Vol. LXXXIII (106S). punet. 

* For more infornu.tioa oa feeete eee H. K. Seboeider, "Tbe Subetiteoce Role of 
Cattle emoeg tbe Pelcot end Ja East Africa,” Amoriean Anihropoio^ot, LlX (April, 
1W7), 278-300. 

^Tbw experiences are recouated io L. too HShoel, 7 ^ Diuovffy of L«kot 
Ryidoif ond .8te;^ats (iSM); J. Tbonuoo, TAreutfA Maoai Land (t^doo: fiaaipsofi 
Low, MarstoA, Seorle A fUvlagtOQ, 1S82); C. Peters, Nne Li(/hi an Dark AJrica 
(Londoa, Kew York acd Mslbourae: Ward, Look A C^, 1891). 
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Rift Valley arouod Nakuru and resettled farther south; the Nandi, 
Kipsps, and others were being subjugated and conimed to reserves. It 
was cuatoraaiy for the goveromeat to send a district commiaaioner into 
a newly opened area to set up a camp, begin collecting taxes, and try to 
bring about a cessation of raiding amor^ the pastoral people. Not much 
more than this was possible. 

The first headquarters for the Pakot was established at Lake Baringo 
in the Rift Valley, and after at least two subsequent moves it was flna^ 
located io 1930 at Kapenguria, a center that has become widely known 
as the site of the Kenyatta trial. The district commisuoner had juris¬ 
diction, at the beginning, over the huge Baringo area, which included 
the territory of the Pakot and the Turkana, but later the Pakot were 
separated and subdivided into the three administrative units that now 
exist.^^ 

Contrasted to the Turkana and Karamojong to the north and the 
Nandi to the south, who had to be subdued by force, the Pakot orig¬ 
inally had the reputation of being quiescent and tractabla Why they 
did not openly resist ie not known, but it has been suggested that they 
were glad to exchange a few goats and sheep as taxes in return for British 
protection from the Turkana and other marauding people who had so 
often defeated them. Avoiding the payment of taxes became their form 
of resistance; but taxes, the major innovation of the new government, 
did not seriously disturb them, and they were partly compensated by 
bttng invited to participate in British-sponsored rsuds against their 
enemy, the Turkana. 

The first intensive attempts at political reform were probably under¬ 
taken about 191S by Juxon Barton, who seems to bavs been a man of 
great ambition for reform. Neither the pattern of his innovations nor the 
impetus for them were original with him, but he was the first active 
agent of their introduction. Unlike Crampton, one of hie predeceesors 
who lived close to the Pakot and whose main task seems to have been 
organising them to help subdue the Turkana, Barton undertook to 
create a new government like those which were being set up all over east 
Africa.'* The P^ot raacUon to these two men is indioated by the fact 
that ^'Karamdi,” as they call Crampton, was remembered with affection 
after more than forty years, while Barton bae either been forgotten or is 
remembered only as one of the stream of Europeans who have tampered 
with their culture. 

Barton's predeceeeore, recognizing the poation of the elders, had tried 

All informtUoD about tbt early hiatory of cootact aad axparleacea aod reacttona 
of govarnmant offidala wu obUioed from unpubliebad aoouaJ raporta and otbar 
racorda iDade avaiJabJa by tha diatriot commiaaonara at Kapanguria. 

^Diaoueaad hlatorically in dat^ for aU of Kenya in Lc^ IlaUay'a An A/rt«m 
Sumy (Londoa; Oxford Uolvenity Preaa, 1935), pp. 352-93. 
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to work through th«m—without success. B&rton beg&u by aecerteiclng 
as accurately ae posable the major Pakot social and poli^cal districts 
before contact; Cbeptuleh Lomut, Masol, WeiWei, ^wa, and several 
other districts, each consisting of a group of neighborhoods, were offi¬ 
cially gazetted as “locations.” To each locarion a “headman,” later 
caUed a “chief,” was assigned, presumably following the principle that 
if one is to apply indirect rule, a society must have chiefs. Barton also 
reasoned that it would be easier to control a nomadic people if their 
periodic migrations were stopped; therefore individuals were forbidden 
to leave their native locations. 

Barton recognised the impossibility of using the chief diviners, 
cause their functions were closely associated with warfare and therefore 
essentially incompatible with the pas Briiannica. Among the Masai, 
Nandi, and other southern NUoties it had been found neceseary to 
remove diviners from power or to enle thern.^’ Following this pattern, 
Barton set about bunting Erimat; he fuled to apprehend him, but 
according to all indioatione, Erimat fled from Kenya to Uganda and 
died about this time. More than thirty years later the Pakot still ex¬ 
pressed their resentment of the government for having "killed” Erimat. 

In later years the government separated the judicial power from the 
executive, a principle formerly unknown but easily ap^flied because of 
the general lack of well-defined indigenous govemraentid structures. In 
fact, when Barton and his euccessors had flniahed, they had created all 
three of the branchee of government familiar to the Euroamorican world 
^executive, judicial, and legislative. A court system of native tribunals 
was instituted for each location in 1923 with a chosen elder, or group of 
eldors, heading it. A native council'* was formed in 1925 with the “chiefs” 
acting as representatives, and later an elected reproeentative from each 
location was added. Thus the structure of the new Pakot government 
became ba^cally that created for all other aboriginal peoples in Kenya. 

Throughout this period life went on without much change. The Pakot 
piud no deference to the new chiefs and ignored orders not to cross 
location lines, while government officials could do little to enforce their 
decrees. 

The new governmental structure has continued with some revltions. 
In 1962 there were eleven locations in West Suk, each of which had a 
chief, and a twelfth was bring proposed. Formerly each location had its 
own native tribunal, but these were reduced to three courts in diifereot 

^ Per t disouMlOQ of this see 0. W. B, Huntuig/ord, "Tbo Orkriyot,” in Tht ATandi 
of Konya (LoDdoo: Routledgo & Kegan Paul, lOCfi), pp. 83-51. See elio H. A. 
Poebropke, *'Aji AdmloistreUve Surrey of the Maeri S^al Syitem,*’ T’an^anyiAu 
Ifoioo and Rocdrdo, No. 26 (1946), pp. 2$ g., for n diecunion of the lotbene. 

^Shortly After 1962 the Keoye govemmeDt chsi^d the naniea of these lusU- 
tutioDA to AfricAD courU Aod African dietriot oounelle. 
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parts of tho district, each of which met once a week to hear civil and 
criminal eases (as diatii^uiabed by the British). The xiative couccil, 
composed of twenty-two men, met quarterly with the district commis- 
rioner, who acted as prerident and directed cnoat of its dedsions. 

Of all the new political institutions, only the tribunals achieved any 
degree of acceptance, probably because they resembled the traditional 
Pakot "bush courte,’' which the Pakot still conduct. The power of the 
elders who preside over both of these has been limited, and crimes of a 
serious nature, if discovered, find their way to the district commissioner, 
who is the first class magistrate, or to higher courts of the colony. The 
native tribunals are occupied ohiefiy with eases of theft, violation of 
contract, extortion, and the like (usually involving women and cattle), 
aod with ofTeosee against the bylaws imposed by the native council at 
the government's behest. However, even the native tribunals cannot be 
s^ to have achieved more than limited succeu, as evidenced by the 
fact that the records of the most popular one list only lb 2 dvil cases 
for the year 1960, many of which involvod aliens residing in the district. 
This court bad 114 criminal eases listed for 1951, but crimes—except 
assault—are usually violations of bylaws with action brought by the 
colonial government officers. Most litigation continues to be carried on 
in the traditional bush courts. 

It is thus apparent that the democratic structure introduced by tbe 
colonial officials does not actuaUy function and that tho Pakot are in 
fact still administered by direct rule. Their antipathy to this system is 
readily observed, and confirmed by an examination of the annual reports 
of the district cemmisBonsTS over the years. From Barton's report In 
1920 that the chiefs were evading their responsibilities to Flynn's, in 
1945, that as far as be could see after tbirty-four years of administration 
West 8uk was one of the most "backward" districts in Kenya, little 
seems to have changed. At a native council meeting in 1951, the district 
commissioner ofiered the budget which be had prepared and introduced 
alJ other fmportaut matters, ^cept for one or two individuals who were 
products of the government or mission schools, the chiefs and repre> 
sentativee confined themselvee to irrelevanciss and obstruction, showing 
a marked lack of iotereat in tbe proceedings. 

Tbe chiefs have not acquired a higher social position from serving in 
their new capacities, and their lack of interest in council meetings stems 
at least in part from a fear of retaliation by their constituents should 
they actually propose any new measure. In meetiugs held In their own 
locations they are freely contradicted and even insulted, for they often 
owe their positions (and accompanying salaries) to the elders who pro¬ 
posed them as candidates, or they are viewed merely as tbe equals of 
others present. They are expected to serve, not to le^, aod if they be> 
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come “atmeive"—i.e., if they try to enforce their coromande—magic may 
be used agunst them. Their bands are ded. 

THE SCONOM7 

Pakot economic life centers on herding. Farming, which varies In 
importance depending on the nature of the land, takes second place in 
esteem if not always in fact. Livestock consist of sebu cattle,’* fat-tailed 
sheep, goats, and a few donkeys. All male stock, except for a few kept 
for breeding purposes, are castrated, and the resulting three iypta 
of cattle have different functions. Cows are alUmportant as providers of 
calves and milk, essential to the diet; because of the expected yield of 
calves, cows are looked on as particularly valuable capital goods. Bulls 
are kept for breeding but, like cows, are eaten when tbeir usefulness is 
ended. Steers are prised above all for their beauty but are actually less 
valuable than cows frorn an economic point of view. Steers are slaugh¬ 
tered for various rituals, for which they are exclusively used, and also 
serve as media of exchange to secure grain. Cattle are too valuable and 
too scarce to be slaughtered indiscriminately, so sheep and goats are 
more often killed for eutertaining visiting clansmen or best friends and 
on other oocesioos. In the end atl stock, except those which are for 
some reason inedible, are eaten whether they are intentionally slaugh¬ 
tered or die unexpectedly.’* Livestock provide milk, meat, and blood, 
while the dead animals are a source of hides, horns, and other by* 
products used for shoes, clothing, and accessories. The economic ubqb of 
cattle for all Nilotios are highly important, but the cattle are more than 
mere economic goods. They are a subject of focal interest in the lives of 
the people, as is indicated by the aspects of beauty attributed to them 
and the identification with and affection for them that is felt. 

The Pakot knew only two crops before the British came, eleusine, or 
finger millet," and sorghum, or "millet."^’ Both are held to be desir¬ 
able because they are hardy and can grow under adverse conditions with 
comparatively little attention. Furthermore, the best "beer" is made 
with them, and beer is an essential component of social interaction. 
Farming is generally concentrated in the rainy season from about April 
to August, when helds of an acre or two in rise are cleared on the slopes; 
they are used for a season or two and then abandoned after their fertility 
has diminished. Fortunate individuals can grow two crops a year, 
harvesting In both the dry and rainy seasons, by practicing fiood irri- 

w To b« diitioguiibed from the loDg-bomed cstcle which srs chvsouriatio of ths 
Hlms-dorniiistsd Baolu people to the south ud west of the Nilotici. 

^ See Schoeider, '*Tho Subiitteooe Rote of Cattle.*' 

>> As is implied here, the term “millet" does not refer to the plant of the asms 
fisme la the western hemiapbera Speddeally, thsee two plaatj are BUiuin* e^racana 
sod Mtidaium. 
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gation.'* This is particularly trua in WeiWei location, which baa the 
lai^eat network oi canals in the reserve. As the amount of land avail* 
able for farming ia limited and in great demand, concepts of ownership 
are more clearly formulated for it than for any other land. Pastoralisto 
dwelling on the edges of tbe hot, low plains can obtiun a crop during the 
rains by planting eleusine, the hardiest crop. Thoae who have few cattle 
can live 00 the elopes or aloog the sides of the mountains where farmir^ 
ia possible but pastures restricted, and some can manage large herds and 
farms together. 

The Pakot are lioked together by three levels of economic dependency. 
On tbe loweat level there are the homesteads which produce enough to 
satisfy most of thdr needs, except for such imported items aa beads and 
other decorative goods—and in recent times some maise flour, which is 
sold by alieo traders. To achieve maximum produeUon. membece of 
each neighborhood band together in co-operative labor and lending of 
goods, this co-operative tendency being ritually reinforced by periodic 
communal cattle feasts. Beyond this, at tho third level, the Pakot are 
tied together by symbiotic relations allowing those who have little 
gndn to trade meat tmd cattle for others’ surplus grain. The two main 
groups of people are distinguished as the ’’cattle people" (ptpa^) and 
the "grain people’’ (ptpapo^h). 

Another type of exchange which is Important in cementing relations 
resembles the custom’’ of the Kipugis, Nandi, and other east African 
peoples of depositing cattle with neighbors and friends. By distributing 
cattle far and wide, they insure that only part of their herds will bo lost 
in tho event of cattle raids or disease in the home area and so guarantee 
that they will not be left desritute. To this widespread practice the Pakot 
have added a variation in their institutionalised trading partnership 
(h’fio) between men. The person receiving a cow must give to its owner 
a steer, or eomerimos grain or goats and sheep. Subsequently, the new 
poessssor of the steer may use it as he pleases, usually for bride-woaltb, 
a feast, or to trade for grain. The new holder of the cow keeps it as long 
as it lives but must make small gifts to the former owner and periodically 
transfer to him one of its calves. After the cow diee, no further debt Is 
owed. Frequently, the bolder of tbe cow fraudulently claims that it has 
died so Uiat the burden of continuous payment may be lifted from him. 
Tills ia in part responfible for the many civil oases relating to cattle 
mentioned above. 

** Also practiosd by tbs Msnkwet sad Elgayo to tho south of tho Pakot OQ tbs 
Rift VaUay MesspmsDt and smoag the Laago of the southern Sudu. 

**CiJled kaptieh by Nsodi snd Atmone^an by Kipeigie. O, W. B. Huntingford, 
Vandi Work and CuUurs (“Colonial Reesartb Studiee," No. 4 [London; Colonial 
Office, IdSO]}. p. 38; J. G. PerisUaoy, Th« Sooiai /neitftdtoni of lbs (London: 

George Routlodge A Sons, 1039), pp. 160*62. 
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B«gizupng about 1930, the British undertook economic reforme be¬ 
cause of a desire to raise the standard of living, to increase the Pakot 
contribution to the economy of Kenya, and to preserve its resources but 
also, it would seem, because of a conflict of cultural values g-nri a lack of 
understanding of pastoralism. Certainly British criticums of Pakot 
economic practices suggest that there is somethii^ unnatural about a 
people whose interests are restricted to herding cattle and something 
wrong or wasteful in an economy which does not value work for Its own 
sake but allows men to loU in the shade. 

Through the early years of contact the government was too occupied 
with other things to concern itself with Pakot economic aotivitise. Bar¬ 
ton commented in 1920 that the Pakot were not much interested in 
adding maize to their crops. In L926 another dietnct commissioner de> 
scribed them as a ''very lazy tribe at any Ume/’ who made no attempt to 
increase their cultivation or to grow better crops. 

Economic reform actually began, not as the result of oflicial policy, 
but as the avocation of G. H. Chaundy, the principal of the government 
school at Kapenguria from 1930 to 1943. He instituted a curriculum 
heavily biased toward “good” farming techniques in the hope that the 
pupils would dissominate the knowledge they gained. Hoping to induce 
the Pakot to leave their pastoral life, he established demonstration plots 
throughout the reserve in order to show them the advantage of cliver^ 
sifying their crops and to give them experience in handling new crops, 
including cassava, cashews, kapok, tomatoes, potatoee, bananas, papaw, 
beans, oranges, lemons, sugar cane, limes, and peppers. Good land was 
selected for these plots where cul^vation could usu^ly be tided by irrU 
gation, and the government required adult men to devote a small amount 
of labor each year to their upkeep. 

Only the introduction of mabe was moderately sucoeeaful. Some farm¬ 
ers grow it voluntarily, and in Seker location, where there is indication 
that the people were initially forced to plant it, it is contistently ueed. 
Mtize, it would seem, is acceptable mainly because it is not unlike millet 
and Anger millet in appearance and method of culUvaUen. Its disad¬ 
vantages are that it requires more attention and better growing condi¬ 
tions than the tradidonal crops and special equipment to grind it, so that 
most of it JB traded to the Turkana or to Indian shopkeepers or taken to 
the shops to be ground in the mills of the Indians. 

In 1943 Chaundy stated in print that resistance had been broken down 
and that an agricultural “revolution” had been accomplished io the 
area,^ Aside from the limited acceptance of mtize, however, his work 
met with strong retistance, despite his sincerity, good intentions, and 

■ C. H. Cbauody, 'The Agricultural EdueaUoo of a Prircitive Tribe: Tbe Week 
Bak of Ke&ya," Sail Afrieon AffrieuUvral Joutncl, Vll| (1948), I'll. 
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sealous effot^. He tried to eliminate the erosive practice of planting on 
steep slopes but finally had to introduce ordinances requiring fannera to 
place contour ditches in all fields to reduce the wash-ofi of earth and to 
stop further slope^plantir^. As late as 1940 he was told by the ohief of 
Seker location that because of a famine, many families had migrated 
down to the Malmaltai Kiver to gather wild plants. Cbaundy replied 
that the shortage of food was due to th«r own indolence, that he had 
warned them the previous year that locusts were coming and that they 
should plant white and sweet potatoes, and that he had even given thorn 
seeds to do so. The chief answered that the people did not want to plant 
these crops which required too much labor and only wanted to grow their 
traditional crop, eleusino. The Pakct like many of the new foods 
Cbaundy introduced and eat them when they can get them, but they 
have offered various excuses for not raising them, the favorite being that 
their cows would dry up if they did so. 

The frequent result of the ordinances relating to farming was that the 
African agricultural instructors, who were asagned to enforce them, 
began accepting bribes to overlook illegal cases so that planting of steep 
sbpes is still widespread. 

After World War II, when Chaundy bad gone, the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation provided funds for permanent livestock and agri¬ 
cultural officers in the area and attempt^ to eetablish groundnut (pea¬ 
nut) growing Id West 8uk. This soheme failed and, to 1952, the officers 
had had no more succees than Chaundy. Mnagel location, where the 
government headquarters and school are situated, has boon considerably 
changed; some farmers are uring plows instead of the traditional short- 
handied African bos, but many, if not all, are aliens or people living 
under the eyee of the government. 

The campugn to establish new agricultural methods was accompanied 
by an attack oo methods of animU husbandry. For many years it has 
been widely agreed in Konya that the pastoralista overgrase their land, 
destroying it through erosion. The Carter Land Commistion of 1932 
estimated that the Pakot bad over three hundred thousand head of 
cattle for a population of little more than twenty thousand, but an accu¬ 
rate census by the livestock officer io 1952 gave a total of slightly more 
than one hundred and ten thousand bead of cattle for Weat Suk, with an 
equal number of goats and thirty seven thousand sheep for a population 
of about forty thousand. 

Short of d^toeking the area forcibly, a policy that has been instituted 
in some other places,’^ the only feasible suggestion for reducing the herds 
was to promote the sale and export of cattle to other areas. The Pakot 

*■0.1. Moekj “Stock Reduetioa i& tbe Mbula mghla&dft, TaonayikA," /oumol 
tif African AdminufroMM, V (1963), 155-66. 
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sell stock among themselvea and trade cattle m the t<l<a system, but they 
object to selling cattle Co foreigners largely because the mutual long-term 
obligations for help and support secured through cattle'Sharing and 
trade are lost in outright sale. Since the early days they have dispc^ed of 
some stock to pay taxes, and even today steers are sold to Somali trad< 
ers** to obtUn cash, but they prefer to use the animals in the traditional 
manner and sell the hides, of which a large number are exported annu> 
ally. Their resistance to selling cattle has been reinforced by the fact that 
European settlers have agitated for quarantines on the reserve. Their 
reasons include the fear that the export of African cattle would ad< 
versely affect the prices of their own cattle on the market and that cattle 
diseasse endemic in the reserve would spread to their own herds. Quar- 
an tinea have been in effect for long periods of dme, but in 1941, when 
such con^erationa were of secondary importance, the Pakot exported 
three thousand bead of cattle. After the war the quarantine was reinsl^- 
tuted. 

Pakot reaction is that the government wants to keep them poor. They 
ask why individual eattlers are allowed to keep large herds, while they 
tbomselves are discouraged from doing so. The enormity of proposals for 
the reduction of stock is best seen when we examine their value system, 
which leads them to look upon a man with a hundred head of cattle aa 
rich, one with ten head as poor, and one with no cattle as *'dead." 

With the attempt to decrease the total use of herds, Chaundy spon¬ 
sored bylaws which established restricted grazing areas and were de- 
agned to improve (he condition of the range. The Pakot had grazed 
cattle both on the plslns and in the mouutuos, where the graas is always 
lush, but the plains psople resorted to the mountuns only duriog condi¬ 
tions of drought. They had, in fact, an indigenous plan whereby areas of 
taraute-retisting gran in the neighborhoods were closed for grazing 
except during droughts and in the dry season of the year, and fines were 
imposed on those who trespassed. Some groups have continued this 
procedure, but there is no record that the government was aware of it in 
1939 when some ninety square miles were set apart under the bylaws 
and guards posted over them. The Pakot have resisted the imposition of 
this new system, and one of the most frequent "crimes" judged in the 
tribunals is violation of these restricted grazing areas. However, the 
underlying principle is familiar, and they have co-operated to the extent 
of building thombush fences around the grass reserves. 

The Pakot argue that the government exaggerates the problem of 
erosion; even though there are la^ patches of exposed red earth on the 
plains, they maintain that the area has always been that way. They 

** 8omsli< usually have the pwmits to trade la bides and stock, while lodlani have 
the coae««fioa for miUiog msiae. 
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regud government officials as perennial pessimists who constantly com* 
plain that tbe land is being washed into the rivers, and they ignore these 
waraings because tbdr cattle continue to be fat and sleek.^ They are 
unmoved by arguments that they ahould protect the land for posterity; 
one man said, sons will have to solve tbdr own problems." 

Propaganda about "improving" the breed oi cattle has fallen on 
equally deaf eare. The trading partnerships, the frequent necessity of 
slaugbteiing cattle for feasts and food, the use of cattle feasts to estab* 
lish reciprocal obligations, and other factors make it necessary for a man 
to have many cattle. For these reasons the idea of breeding one superior 
animal to replace three or four inferior ones is not understandable; more' 
over they are not convinced that their own cattle are infehor. 

It is apparent that most of the obanges in economio life have been 
minor. The development of a market for hides Is perhaps an exception 
but does not affect them to aoy great extent, while the growing of maise 
is not widespread and when it occurs has been incorporated into old 
patterns. Most econoimc changes have been forced on the Pakot by 
new laws which apeoifically prohibit burning grass throughout most of 
tbe year, cutting trees in forests at the heads of streams, violating re* 
etricted grasiog arcu, and cultivating without contouring. Trading areas 
have been delimited in tlie reeerve in which the traders offer a variety of 
goods for sale, but the Pakot have taken to few of these. Their major 
purchases are imported ground maize, sugar, beads and wire, long iron 
knives (like machetes), cotton sheeting, and a few other minor conaump* 
Ucn goods. Tbe long knife or psn^ra has largely replaced the traditional 
long knife which was made by indigenous blacksmiths. These inno¬ 
vations could probably be eliminated with little effect on the Pakot; 
certunly they could sriU adjust to a situation in which the innovations 
did not exist. 

One activity whioh might be mistaken for a marked change in custom 
has developed rince tbe advent of the British. Many young men leave 
the ressrvo to work as herders and field hands on nearby European 
plantations after they have passed through tbe rigorous puberty circum¬ 
cision ceremoniee; after a few months or a few years they return home to 
be initiated into adulthood in an elaborate feast (sapsno), This is not an 
entirely new pattern, as young men have traditionally gone away from 
home before iuiriation to work for wealthy herders, usually on the plains. 
They were paid in livsetock for acting as herdsmen, acquiring some cattle 
mth which to start their own herds and impressing their fathers with 
their diligence so as to encourage them to provide ^ steer for the ini¬ 
tiation feast and the cattle for the wedding payments. Young men are 

Viktton oft«a npre« iurprwe at the heaithy, fat cattle wbieb eoatraat sharply 
with the aeemizisly aparae graw. 
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forbidden to m^ry before initiation but usually take their first wife im¬ 
mediately afterward. The work on £hut>pean plantations and the money 
w^es are the only new elementa in fthia pracUce, no overwhelming 
number of Fakot leave the reserve to work.** 

IDTJCanON AND RELIGION 

Traditionally, fonnal education is provided during circumcision cere¬ 
monies—at meetings near the circumcision hut, whi^ is set off by itself 
in the bush—when young boys from a number of nearby neighborhoods 
receive from three to five months’ trtuning and instruction in traditional 
lore and morality. In addition, children learn the eystem of values and 
techniques of life in informal groups and by precept at home. Education 
is deeigned to instil an appreciation of the value of their way of life and 
of cattle in particular, Knowledge of animal husbandry and other tech¬ 
niques is acquired through participation in the economic ao^vl^es of the 
home. 

In religious life the Fakot, like most Nilotics, lack a systematic ver¬ 
balised cosmology, although under the surface there seems to be a com¬ 
plex system of beliefs about the nature of the universe.* They believe in 
a high god and creator, Tororut, who seems to be a paternal guardian 
and disciplinarian and who maoifesu himself in the sun, the stars, the 
rain and thunder, and other natural phenomena. Prayers are addressed 
to this deity or to his manifestations for ud in times of sickness, drought, 
and other misfortunes. The ancestors, who play such an Important rols 
in the religious life of the Bantu and some Nilotics, are much lees signif¬ 
icant. The only spirits thought to continue Co exist after death are those 
of adult men {and on some occasions adult women also) who have fam¬ 
ilies and who have achieved some degree of wealth and ritual, moral, or 
social statue. These spirite intervene in the affairs of the living, and 
prayers for help are sometimes addressed to them; but the Fakot seem 
to regard death as the greatest of evils and consider it a breach of eti¬ 
quette even to mention the names of those who have died or to talk about 
death. The ancestral spirits are looked upon for the most part as malev¬ 
olent, irritable, and vindictive; they are blamed for misfortunes that 
befall their former homesteads. Little knowledge of the afterlife, of the 
ancestral spirits, or of their high god is adisittsd. The Fakot are to some 
degree fatalists, taking misfortune as it comes, pleading with their god 
and the eupematural forces to help them in times of need but never 
assured that they will do so. 

** For example, six hundred went out in 1032 ud about 500 in 1247. 

* A more thorough dieouseion of Fakot moral and religious bellefe ie to be found 
in H. K. Schneidar, *^Tba Moral Syitem of the Fakot," in Sntn/elopedia of AToroSi, 
ed. Ver^ua Perm (New York: Philosophical Ubrary, 1955), pp. 405-9. 
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Th^ ftlso seeiu to feoi that the traditioDal w&j of life is most accept' 
able to Torot\it, th&t he created it aod deaiies it to cootinue, in fact, 
that it U the beet conceivable life. Ad upset in the balance of metS' 
physical forces expliuos much, but not all, evil that occurs. A man whose 
life has been free of evil deeds is htually pure; but through certain acts 
or by involvement in situations charged with danger of soclaJ dise<^ui' 
librium he may become “unclean," and misfortune will descend on him. 
A man who becomes ill often interprets thi>^ as a result of his behavior, 
as do his neighbors. During all of the major traneitional periods of life, 
including birth, circumdeion, and death, "uncleannses" is present—at 
birth in the mother, at circumcision in the boy, and at death in the sur¬ 
viving spouM and children of the dead. Most criminal acta, including 
murder and the practice of malevolent magic for private ends, produce 
this ritual unclean ness, but it does not relate directly to illegal acts, as 
is seen in the case of the mother at the birth of a child. That a warrior 
who kills a member of an enemy tribe is also made unclean, even though 
his act is praiseworthy, is further illustration of this principle. Unclean 
persons are isolated from the rest of society until they can be cleansed 
throi^ appropriate ceremonica, such u sprinkling them with the blood 
of a goat or waging them with the contents of its stomach. Unclsanncss 
is clearly a transirional social state, a period of change of status which is 
a period of tenrion precisely because some shifting of the normal equi¬ 
librium of the group is In proesss. Ths cleansing ceremony is a device for 
smoothing that tranririon. Ths net result of the system is to encourage 
equilibrium and to alert the group to special precaution to preservo it 
during those times when it is most liable to disturbance. 

Magic, which is so important in the reli^ous and moral hfs, is prob¬ 
ably the meet effsetive means of social control. It may be used by in¬ 
dividuals in authority and by ths community as a whole to achieve their 
ends or by those who have been insulted or injured against those who 
have offended them. It may also be used by evil persona who wish to 
injure others for personal reasons, but this is generally condemned, and 
those who uee magic in this way are considered to be congenitally evil 
and deserving of the most extreme punishment. Privately practiced 
mi^c is equated with murder or worse. One of the most important tasks 
of the diviners is to identify workers of magic so that they can bo brought 
to justice. 

Magic makes it posuble for the elders and members of a community 
to punish criminals who are unknown, while the ever-present danger of 
being killed magically by a person one has injured makes the Pakot 
hesitate to offend each other in any but a few socially acceptable ways. 
One middle-aged man said that he would not even like to have an unu¬ 
sually large herd of cattle because his neighbors would envy him and 
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someone would cast a spell on him. Magic may also be used by the com' 
munity to punish a deviant, so that most persons are careful not to 
transgress the accepted ways even if they should be so Inclined. Because 
magic is accepted as a stern reality, deviation is rare and undoubtedly 
carefully considered. 

This brief sumiaary sketches only the main outlines of Pakot belief, 
but it serves to give a setting for a discussion of their reaction to the third 
major assault on their way of life. This began about the time Chaundy 
inaugurated his work, in the combined areas of education and religion. 
Education was not left strictly to the missions, as was true in so much of 
Africa. A government school was established in 1928, three years before 
the Bible Cburchmen*e Mission Society obtuned land and constructed 
a mistion and school. ** Both organizations subsequently established 
small elementary “bush schools” throughout the district to introduce 
local boys to schooling. By transferring to the main schools at the misaion 
at Nasokol or at government headquarters at Kapenguria, they could 
continue their studies. In 1951 it was possible to obtain an education up 
to Form II 

The schools and missions have succeeded no better than other Innova- 
tioQS. Both schools have drawn their students mainly from the more 
aggressive alien people*, such as Kitosb, Kony, and Sapei, who have 
come into Mnagei location, where the main schools are situated. Attend* 
ance In the bush soboola has always been poor, and the district comrois- 
sioncrs have bad to cajole Pakot fathers Into sending their sons to them. 
A bush school serving one of the most populous Pakot locations in 1951 
had only about ten students, and they attended classes irregularly. In 
1948 the district commissioner complained that the government school 
at Kapenguria bad only 102 pupils, leas than half of whom were Pakot; 
classwork, he added, was very poor. 

Pakot arguments against schooling are clear. First, small boys aatist 
in herding small stock, and putting them in echool makes this impossible. 
Second, they see no value in learning reading, writing, or arithmetic; 
they do not envy European waye and have no desire to emulate them. 
Another factor undoubtedly is the permissiveness of childhood, which 
makee it an enviable period and doe* not create the strong conflicts that 
would lead children to desire emanripation. 

Retietance to Christianity is also based in part on umple indifference. 
There eeems to be nothing in Christianity to appeal to them, and their 
own beliefs seem to have been sufficient for their needs. Such a reaction 
to Christianity in Africa is not surprising. It is almost axiomatic today 

* At EoDgcUl-Ksebtiiba, lAter moved to Nwokol, near Kapeogarie. 

■* Tbere an ax eUndard grades and aftar tboM two Porme io the aohool eyttam in 
the diitriet. 
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that converts are secured largely through the monopoly of educational 
facilities by mlssicuis. Since the Pakot desire no education, the church 
cannot use its most eifective proselytizing device. In 1952 the head of 
one miasiOD station stated that he could count on the lingers of one ban d 
the number of Pakot be thoxight had been converted in the tweaty>hve 
years he bad been in the area, despite his diligent efforts. 

But reaction to missions is based on other thii^ as well. In West Suk 
conversion means going to school, and the criticisms of education held 
for both mission and government schools. Furthermore, to worship in a 
Christian manner, one must live a sedentary life, reside near other people 
and the church, recognise a religious leader with authority, abandon 
polygyny, and refrain from circumcising the young, all things held to be 
undesirable if not impossible. The miseions have made their task no 
easier by refusing to compromise and in some oases by demanding ab- 
stention from certain rites for no apparent reason. For example, a young 
boy must choose between baptism and circumcision, despite the fact 
that except oo the western border of the district circumcision is a eins 
guo wn of Pakot life. An unoircumeised man is scarcely conridsred a man 
and certainly not a true Pakot. 

In summary, the Pakot today persist in the old ways. The women wear 
their indigenous costumes of goatskin skirts and capes. The men wear 
hardly any clothes at all. They carry their eight-foot spears, wear elab¬ 
orate clay headdresses which designate them as initiated adults, tend 
their flocks, cultivate their crops, and drink great quantities of their all- 
important millet or honey beer. They conduct their government as far as 
possible ss thiy have always done in the past, paying as little attention 
M posable to the government (terkalt) and, when necessary, countering 
its moves with passive resistance or active obstructionism, including the 
use of magic against those who are tempted to deviate. They continue to 
provide aU the education and religion needed for this life in the com¬ 
munity and remain unconvinced of the alleged benefits of government 
schooling and Christianity. Their herding life provides all they need and 
all they want, and they have found almost nothing in Eurosmeriean 
culture that will entice them to abandon their old ways. 

OTHBB NILOTIC PEOPLES 

TUb plot’s determined rwstanco to British pressuree is based upon 
their ea^action with their traditional culture and their feeling that it 
is superior to and more desirable than Euroamerican civilisation. Aseo- 
dated with this conviction U an attitude, which varies from ample in¬ 
difference to contempt of all other people, that makes ethnographic work 
among them difficult, especially when the attitude is coupled—as it is— 
with the suspicion that oufcadere' attempts to learn about Pakot culture 
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are motivated by a desire to change it. SuapicioD, reaerve, mdifference, 
contempt, and the feeling of superiority are all related to their derire to 
resist change and maintain their culture aa it ia Reactions of this kind, 
however, are not restricted to the Pakot but have been noted among 
other Nilotic peoples by a number of observers. 

Audrey Butt has summarised the impressions of those who have had 
deahngs with the peoples of the northernmost Nilotic erea, convention' 
ally known as the "Nilotee/" to whom we refer as the Nuer-Shilluk 
group: 

All who have come into contact with the Nilotes have remarked oa the proud, 
indivldualistio and truculent behavior which they display towards each other 
and particularly toward foreignen. They consider th«r country the beet in the 
world and everyone inferior to themeelvee. For this reaeon they deeplse clothing 
and ecom European and Arab culture, and are contemptucue and reeerved with 
forelgum, eo Chat it ia difficult Co get to know them. Tl^r attitude toward any 
auChoriCy that would coerce them is one of Coucbineae, pride, and recklees 
dieobedienca Elach determinee to go his own way as much as poislble, has a 
hatred of submiauon, s^d is ready Co defend himcelf and 1^ property from the 
inroads of othera. They are self-reliant, brave Sghten, turbulent and aggreesive, 
and are extremely cotuarvaCive in thw avereion from innovation and inter¬ 
ference." 

Tbs core of this conservatism is the fesling that they are inferior to no 
one and superior to all. Evans-Prltchard encountered this conservetiam 
while working with the Nuer and has described graphically how difficult 
it was even to persuade a man to tell the name of his lineage." 

Of the Bari-Lotuko or "northern Nilo-Hamite” group," who are still 
largely isolated, too little is known to comment, but within the Karamo- 
jong'Teeo or "central Nilo*Hamits” group*' QulUver notes that con¬ 
servatism and suspicion make for the greatest difficulty b getting co¬ 
operation and information. The Turkana had to be subdued with 
considerable armed force, which has left a legacy of hostility Coward 

"Butt, Th4 NihUf, p. 41. This subgroup lucludsi tbs Nuer. ShUluk, Anuok, 
Aeboli, Lango. Dinks, Burun, sad Bor Belsads of centrsl Budso sad aortbem 
Ugsods sad the Luo, part of whom are in the Sudan and part in southweat Konya. 

"E. E. Bvan^Pritobard, THt Nym (London: Oxford Udvoriity Proas, 1940), 

p. 12< 

*0. W. B. Huatingford, TH4 ffe>l)urn ^iZo-^omiMr (London; laCoriMUouJ 
Afrioaa Iiutituto, 1952). TUs group includao tho Bari, Xuku, Kakwa, Mai^ila, 
Mondarl, Poiulu, Nyangbara, Nyapu, Lokoya, Kotuko, and Lange of the southern 
Sudan and aoHlMra Uganda. What infomation ws have on the Bari-lAOgo ia 
•uramariaed in this souroa and shows that although almost all ara predominantly 
pastoraliets la outlook, aoma have lost most of their cattle through the ^va raids of 
the last century, 

" F. Oulliver and P. E. Gulliver, Th* Ctntrol NSo-EantiU* (Loodon: Interoationa! 
African tnatituta, 1958). This group Includes the Karamojong, Teao, Eumam, Jie, 
Dodos, Turkana, Topoaa, Donyiio, and Jiye, among othera, of oortbeait Uganda and 
northwest Kenya. 
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whites; but when their attitudes are compared to those of other Nilotics, 
it is apparent that they come not from this reason alone. Although they 
are still quite isolated from £)uropeans and therefore have had Uttle o;^ 
portunity to borrow from them, it that they are also proud, 
satisfied, and unwilling to change.** 

The Nandi-Masai or “southern Nilo-Haraite^'** group have been in 
contact with Europeans most intimately, but the pattern of conserv- 
atiem continues. Huntingford iodicatee that the Nandi are proud and 
intensely conservative. Writing about them in 1950, he svd: 

Their pride in themselves and their tribe, their contempt for all who were cot 
like themseKei, and their disUke of foreigners remaic to this day, though 
modified; but in tiie early days of the British administration theee feelings vere 
inteciified by the attempts of a foreign people to interfere In tiielr affairs. Their 
first estimate of the Europeans was “they are women, thees Europeans, because 
they tie tbemselvea up with clothea“ and though they confsia to some fear of the 
firearms used by these “women" they stood up to them for nine years. Added to 
this is their btease eooiervatiam, and thw preference for their own way of life 
and th^ own methods which are (till strong enough to reiUt the lure of oiviU- 
satiOQ as offered to them through the media of trade, government, miaaions, and 
colonisation.** 

The Klpaigis. who number seventy thousand and are probably the 
largest of ihe Nandi-apeaking people, are also conservative and hostile 
to innovation, partly because of the 111 feelings generated toward the 
whites who used force to subdue them. Peristiany saw the family being 
affected by the young men leaving to work on farms, with or without 
their fathers' permisuons, but on the whole they have also remained 
quite stable in the face of contact.** 

Some of the Pakot's closoet neighbors on tbe eastern Rift Valley ce> 
eupment to tbe south havo the same attitude as the Pakot. Hennings 
spe^ of the Elgoyo and other Nandi-Maa^ as follows: 

Tbs paatoral tribes show no . . . indecent haste to abandon tbalr old way of 
life. On the whole khaki shlrte and shorte, felt hats, cigarettes, bicycles, and 
footbaU mean little to the Elgeyo and their kindred tribes, and their cousinB. 
ihe Masai and tbe Samburu. . . . Some people. I know, will call this a life of 
etagnation, implying that anything old and unchanging is stagnant. I think that 
boto premiM and conclusion are open to queetion. The Glgeyo herdamu baa as 
** P. Gulliver. A PnUnifUirp Survtv c/ Ifie TWitona (“Communicationa from tbe 
School of African StudiM, Univenity ^ Capetown,*’ R & No. 90 [Capetown, 1901]), 
pp. 5*12. 

■■ G. W, B. HunUngford. 7ke SoiAiWn (London: International 

African Inetitute. 1953). In tbia subgroup, the Kandi. Eipcgia, Doro^, Elgeyo, 
KaraMya, Sapei, Kony. ?akot, Marakwet, and Barabaig io weetem Kenya and 
aortbera Tan^nyika are cotnncaly dlstiO|Uiehed as the '^Nandl-epukiog peoplee.” 
and tbs Masai. Samburu, and Njempe in Kenya end Tanganyika aa the “MaMd* 
epeeldog peoples." 

** Huntiegferd. yonds W^k and Cuffure, p. 108. 
a Periitiany, Social iTiHitutiom, p. 4. 
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good food or bettor, &e good or better hou^g, ond & gecerftUy more healthy 
life than mUUone who live in tbe induetrial towne of Europe, Unemployment and 
poverty, those spectres of weetem civilisation, have no meaning for him. He is at 
one with his environment, a pastorallst with his cattle on the high equatonal 
pasturea of Africa; and beimnse he feels himself a part of his Coamos, his heart Is 
at peace and he is carefree and happy in a way that millions in Europe never 
know.** 

As this panssig;e shows, tbe life of the paetoralUts appeals to Europeans 
as well as tbe NUotics, so much so that many Europeans, like Hennings, 
succumb to its charm and are spoken of as having tbe *'disease” of 
“Maaaiitis.” As its name suggests, It was first manifested among oHi- 
eials assigned to the Masai who sometimes became so enamored of 
Masai ways that they lost their effeotivenese as administrators and had 
to be transferred. 

Tbe Masai, in the eyes of east African settlers, are the prime example 
of pastoral stolidity; many writers have commented on this, among them 
Elspeth Huxley: 

In this modem world of blackboards, committees and decugogues, these 
obstinately coaesrvative nomads, wandering with their enormous herds from 
pasture to pasture, seem like dinMsurs or pterodactyls, survivon from a past 
age with a dying set of values—aristocratic, manly, free, doomed. Like every- 
elee in nature that will not or cannot conform to a chaog^ environment, 
they must perish or merge; only tbe shield of British administration stands 
to^y between them and the historical fate of the nomad caught by the relent- 
lees and mounting pressure of the teeming cultlvatore.*’ 

Fosbrooke confirms thar conservatism but interprets it more approv¬ 
ingly: 

If by soul erorion is meant a deterioration In obedlcxwe to eriating moral 
standarda, a falling off in obewance of organised religion, a lack of purpose In 
life, then the Masai are amongst the least affected of peoples. Ever sauce th^r 
origi^ contact with Europeans, more than half a century ago, they have aa a 
people most courteously defined their attitude, more by deeds than words, that 
they are satisfied with th«r mo^ of life and intend to adhere to it. Cert^ 
adaptations and conceeeions they have made but only after critical exambatlon 
and slow abeorption, not by unreasonable apeing.** 

No culture remains static and changeless, however, and tbe Nilotic 
cultures are no exceptions. Some Nilotic peoples have been prone to 
changes which rtinforced their pastoralism, and all have borrowed from 
each other, sometimes extensively. Much has been borrowed from the 
Masai by thtir neighbors, and the Pakot have borrowed from the Kara- 
mojong and Turkana to the extent that they have become atypical of 

** R. O. Heualqgs, AfneanUomin^ (LoDdon: Cbatto dt Wladus, 1951), pp. 286-67. 

Elspeth Huxley, Th* Sorofrtr'g ApprenJwe <Loadoo: Chatto & Wlodus, 1949), 
p. 89. 

• Fosbrooke, 'Admiaiftrative Surv^,” p. 50. 
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the N&ndi-spe&kii^; people. Th«re &r« some MAmples of acMpting traits 
from the Baotu and from Europeans. Prins has shows that there is still 
some debate about where the age-grade systems of oast Africa ori^nated, 
some suggesting that they are Bantu In origin, though he believes they 
derive from the aucestors of present Ethiopians.** 

With a few exceptions, such as the Kony, Sapei, and perhaps the 
Kumaen, Teao, and Karamojong,^ resistance to Euioamerican tr^ition 
seems to be the rule; but these exceptions do exist. A possible explanation 
for the Sapei, Kony, Kumam, and Teso is that they have become ''Ban- 
tuised” through conquest by the powerful Bantu of Uganda and so have 
become more prone to borrowing from Europeans. These deviations, 
however, only make the geoeral pattern of Nilo^c conservatism stand 
out more sharply. 

KBtOBBOBINQ BaNTU PBOFLBS 

The conservatism of the NUotics and the associated attitudes which 
support it also stand out in relief when oontrasted to the receptivity to 
innovation of the neighboring Bantu peoples of Kenya and Tanganyika 
—such as the Kikuyu and the related Kamba, Teita, Nyika, Taveta, and 
Par6/> and the Abaluhya or Bantu of Kavirondo, who include Teoteo, 
Vukusu or Kitoeh, Kakamega, Maragoli, and others.** Although not 
many of these Bantu peoples have been itudied from the point of view 
of culture change, and although not all may be equaUy receptive to it, 
the available evidence suggests a far greater degree of adaptation to 
Euroamerican culture and willingness to depart from the traditional 
patterns than is to be found among the Nilotice. Speaking of east Africa 
in general, Huntingford has stated: 

It Is probably among the pastoral tribes that resistance is meet oonunon and 
most aotivs. ... la general it may be sud that the pastoral tribes are the 
most and the agrioultural tribes the least, resistant to new forms of oulturo. 

* A. H. J. Prioi, African 8y»tm$ (Oroniogeo: J. B. Welters, 1M8), 

p. 13l. 

• OuUivsr is tbs only person who bas «ritt«o miuh about these people, and this 
qualification is bsssd on his comments. Aeeordiog to him the Kuicam and Teso 
were chaagsd some time ago by an invation of Bsganda, wbo set np an administration 
In tbs oonntry. The Karamojong. he also says, have taken to plows to toms orteot 
and show a few othsr ehangss. How exteosiTe those changes ere bt does not say, and 
beyond tbsss fsw remarks there is no other mfonnation (Ouliiver and Gulliver, 
7*4s ObUtoI A'lto-ffamtisi, pp. U-12), In a private oommunieatlon, Walter Qold- 
•ehmi.je haa said that tbs 8ap^ wen likewise conquered by tbe Ba^da. 

** 6ee A. H, J. Prins. "Proviness CuHureUee qb Afrique: d'une Gasalficatioo 

juiUBSe,'* Konjpo-Owms, XIX (lE^), 289-3C6, for a discustion of the relationablp of 
these people. 

** For a diseuseioo of the relatiooahip of these people see Huntingford. The tfandi 
cfKtnya,p.2. 
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^ugh it must be understood ih»t this is but ft genftrftlisfttion, end mfty not 
be found to fit &U casee.^* 

The ftgrioulturai people listed by Huntmgford include Bsntu groups such 
as the Kikuyu of Kenya and the Ohaga, Ngiodo, Pogoro, and Bens of 
Taz^anyika, plus a fev of doubtful classificatioo. The pastoral groups 
are Nilotica except for the Somalis and Gala, the so-called Haznites. A 
third group described as "both pastoral and agncultuial" are all Bantu. 
Despite their cattle, this third group probably still places most emphasis 
on agriculture.^ 

While the Nilotics have been criticised for their "stagoation/’ the 
Bantu have been criticised for "aping" Western ways. The Bantu have 
taken to European culture to the extent that they constitute a potential 
threat to the security of the settlers through their political activities, 
trading, and persietent detire to achieve a comparable standard of living. 
Oovernraent schools almost identical to those among the Pakot have 
taken deep root among the Kikuyu. Many years ago they established the 
first indepezident school system in Africa, modeled on the European pat¬ 
tern. The Kikuyu, who constitute the largest indigenous society in 
Kenya, have become very active in politics and have flooded the labor 
znarket, becoming the znost numerous people in the domestic service, 
government, and trading. Their frustration when their aspirations for 
change could not be achiovod has been held to be largely responsible for 
the Mau Mau uprising, which also partly came from their eagerness to 
borrow certain aspects of European culture; during the proceas, changes 
unavoidably occurred in group solidarity and in aspocts of culture that 
they had wished to preserve. 

cAussa or mLonc consshvatisk 

Attempts to derive the causes for the diflerent degrees of receptivity 
to acculturation among the Nilotics and Bantu are difficult because of a 
lack of clear understanding of how these processes work. However, some 
tentative oonolutions are possible. Initially, one is tempted to attribute 
tho Nilotic conservatism purely to the fact that they possess the cattle 
complex, which has been defined^ as an intense devotion to cattle and a 
permeation of this value into all other aspects of culture. It could be 
argued that the cattle complex would make Nilotic cultures incompatible 
with those of Europeans; but since the Bantu of East Africa also possess 
the cattle complex, such an answer is inadequate. 

**0. W. B. Huntiogford C. R. V, BsU, E<ui African Baekfrouni (2d ed; 
LpndoD: Longmsu, Oreen, p. 83. 

•* iltd., pp. &5-5T. 

*M. J. Henkovits, "Tbs CaUl« Complex ia Eeet Ainea,*' Affierteon AnlAro- 
nohfict, Vol. XXVIII, Koa 1,2,3,4 (1926). 
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The cftttle compIe:<, nevertbeless, seems importaDt when combined 
with an easentisJly pastoral way of life; together these two factors seem 
to give a partial answer to our queeUon. The Kikuyu, Abaluhya, and 
other Bantu peoples of Bast Africa are traditionally aedentaiy agri> 
culturalista who value cattle highly and, like the Bantu of eouthero 
Africa, share the cattle complex, but among them cattle are of less 
economic importance than among the Nilo^cs. Agricultural products a<re 
basic to the subdatence economy and are recognised as the staff of life, 
while cattle function mainly in the prestige economy or as a supplement 
to agriculture. The aboriginal Kikuyu bad few cattle and were not 
dependent upon them for food. The Abaluhya oould not raise many 
cattle, although the Vukusu are described as predominantly pastoral by 
Wagner,^' who, in fact, speaks of all the nortbera part of ^e Abaluhya 
area (north and south Kitcab) as predominantly pastoral. Huntingford, 
in his classification cited above, does not include a single Bantu group 
under the heading of truly pastoral. 

That the cattle complex must be considered together with pastoralism 
in assessing reactions to change is evident when we exanune its portion 
in these two groups of cultures. While the cattle complex is the focus of 
Nilotic cultures, among the Bantu of East Africa it seems to be in com¬ 
petition with other values which may represent the central values of an 
ancient Bantu culture type before the cattle complex was diifused. 
Among Fakot and other Nilotic peoples it is the central, ell-enoom- 
passing value; among the Bantu it seems to have been modified by the 
values of trading, agriculture, education, lineage solidarity, and other 
pursuits. Pastoral life can provide security when it is possible to eccumu* 
late many animals, as the Nilotics generally do. Even though devastating 
cattle plagues have been known, cattle are lese affected by drought and 
disease than are crops in the usual Nilotic habitat, sbee cattle can be 
moved but crops cannot. More important, as far as the Nilotics are 
concerned, is the fact that cattle, sheep, and goats increase "hy them¬ 
selves” and need comparatively little attention. 

Two other factors to be conridsred are the degree of adaptation of 
Nilotic culture to the habitat, to which Henning refers in speaking of 
the southernmost NiloUcs as “at one with their environment/’ and the 
degree of cultural integration. In Nilotic cultures, as exemplified by the 
Pakot, all the diverse elements seem to be mutually compatible and to 
function with a minimum of friction. A chaoge in any dement might 
produce a chain reaction of adaptation with the culture, and the Pakot 
have succeeded thus far in resisting innovations which would have this 
result. Among the Bantu, on the other hand, one may regard the very 

• GuaUr Whbw, Th» Baniu of fforA Savirondo (London: Oxford Univorsity 
Pre«, 1940-66), II, 39. ' 
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desire for ohftQge && aa expression of a lesser degree of cultural 
gration. 

In his discuGsloQ of Bantu and Nilotics, Huntingford mentions only a 
few warlike Bantu peoples, while all the NUoUcs valued warfare because 
through it losses to their herds could be recouped, wealth could be in* 
creased, and young men could be provided excitement and a means to 
achieving fame and fortune. The Nilotica have traditionally been the 
terror of the Bantu people, and they willingly attacked each other. While 
some old men welcome peace, occasional cattle thefts by the young men 
still occur. All these factors combined to develop pHde amoi^ the pas- 
toraliats, feelings of well-being and superiority over other people, and a 
fierce desire to maintain a life that made th^ possible. The Bantu of 
this area are not described in these terms; they have usually been on the 
defensive, bound to the soil, and imitaUve of the Niio^cs, whose culture 
they seem to view as possas&ng much of value to them. 
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9. The Dynem'us of the 

Ngombe Segmentory System 

The Ngombe Are a B&ntU'epeAking people, numbering some hundred And 
fifty thousand, the tnajority of whom live in swampy forests on either 
side of the Congo River between ud CoquUhatville in the nor(h> 
western part of the Belgian Congo. Their major intereet lies In bunting 
game in these forests; agricultural pursuits, yielding principelly msjuoe 
and plantain, are considered lese important and are relegated to women. 
This subsistence pattern admirably suite their eegmentary social system 
!n which a local kinship group subdivides into two or more parts upon 
reaching a certain eise or generation depth. Segmentation was formerly 
accomplished through actual spatial separation, but this process is 
impeded by the governmeDt policy of enforcing permanout village settle- 
meat. In time t^s policy will have an adverse effect on the traditional 
social structure, according to which only those bound by patrilineal ties 
occupy common territory. When groups which no longer feel united by 
common linoage are prevented from achieving geographical separation, 
the traditional system of regulating social relations will not sufiiee. 

The Ngombo peoples are widely dispersed over most of the XTbangi 
district ee a result of the operation of segmentation as wall ae more 
general migrations and warfare. They cannot properly be termed a tribe, 
for there is little interaction between different groups. Any group which 
recognises descent from a common ancestor is called a Ixbota, whether 
this is a nuclear family whose father is still bving, a village whose foimd> 
ing ancestor lived three or four generatioos ago, or a grouping of villages 
whose patrilineal genealogiee lead to a common ancestor ton or more 
generations previous. The present study eonceros itself for the most part 
with one l\bcla, some five thousand descendants of the ancestor Gonji, 
most of whom live just north of the Congo l^ver near its confluence 
with the Moogala. 

Europeans and Americans are accustomed to tenns for social and 
political units which suggest tb^ level in the structure (as with town, 
county, state, and narion), but the language of the Ngombe does not 
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make such distinctiona. Liboia denotes a patrilineal group regardless of 
«se. The term ngando may umilarly apply to an individual household, 
a section of a village, or an entire village, wherever a geographic looue is 
assodated with a kmship group. This feilure to distinguish termino- 
logically between the levels of s^mentary structuis which we regard as 
signiheant does not mean that the Kgombe do not recognise the organi¬ 
sation in which they live. Bather, it indicates that they view their 
system as an eternal process and not as a static structure, emphasising 
the growth of families and not concerned with abstract structural prin- 
ciplee. 

It is of utmost Importance to a Ngombe man that his name live in the 
memory of the generations after him. To assure this, be should marry 
several wives and father many children who in turn will produce off* 
Rpriog. This whole group would then be known by his name following (he 
prefix dose-, as in ''Bosogonji,” meaning “the fifiolnor n^andc of Gonji/' 
Since the Individuals composing this group also desire to leave their 
names for posterity, each tries to found his own libola or and 

there is the theoretical poseibility of segmentation in every generation. 
If Bosogonji, in our example, segments into smaller n^jando or all 
of those segments together would still be referred to as Bosogonji; how¬ 
ever, as the group grows larger and Ite segments drift apart territorially, 
the Beso- prefix is dropped, though the group is known always as “the 
children of Gonif/' "the liboia of Oonji.’' Doth the prefix fiorc- and the 
term npandc imply a geographic locus which is abeent at the higher levels 
of the Ngombe social structure and which is not implied in the term 
Hbcta. 

It is unnecessary for the Ngombe to distinguish between the various 
levels of segmentation in the abstract, but for a description of the organi¬ 
sation and funcrion of these eodal units it is a prerequisite. The termi¬ 
nology suggeeted for segmontary systems by Evans-Pritchard,* while 
useful in part, is not entirely appropriate because his two termical 
elements, “maximal lineage" and “minimal lineage," connote a finitude 
not compatible with the Ngombe system, which has a continuity almost 
without beginning and without definite end. The Ngombe do not have a 
clan organization which one could define as a maximal lineage; as more 
generations pass without forgetting the name of their ancestor, their 
lineage becomes deeper and wider. 

The social units of the Ngombe are de&gnated is this study in these 
terms: immediate family, extended family, tUJea (plural bituka), village, 
maior lineage, subtribe. Each broader and deeper grouping includes 
eeveral units at the next lower level. The Gonji subtribe embraces at 
least five major lineages sharing the ancestor Gonji. Gwenjale, a major 

*E. £. Evans-Pritebard, Tiu Nuer (Loudon: Oxford TJaivertity Proas, IMO). 
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hnugt, included five vilUgee all kin tfiroi^ the family of Gwenjale. 
Bosomboko is a village composed of five descended from Mboko. 
One of these ie Boeocnboli, which In turn is segmented into four extended 
fandlies with the common ancestor MboU. The extended families, like 
that called Boaobusilimo, are made up of patrilineally related immediate 
familiee. These various levels are shown in Figure 7. 


6. Subtribe (eg:., Goz^ji) 

6. Major lineage (e.g., Gwenjale) 

4. Village (eg., BcNSomboko) 

3. Etuka (e.g., Bosomboli) 

2. Extended family 
(eg., Bosobusilimo) 

1, Immediate family 

Fio. T.wjiia tooiel uciti of the N|ombo 

The procese of segmentation is not governed by rigid principles but ie 
dependent on unformallied factors such as group sIh, propinquity of 
habitations, and freedom of migration. According, segmentation may 
occur more often in some lineages than in otberaj and occasionally one 
finds a social unit which appears to lie between the levels just dietin* 
guiahed. One such is the lubvillage, a group of several biiuha which lack 
the autonomy diatinorive of a village; another la the extended family 
which fails to reproduce sufficiently in several generarions, so tbat it 
continues to function as an extended family when its generation depth 
suggests tbat It could be an *tuJca, One further point in the way of ex> 
ccptions should be made bare; while memberahip In any group is patri* 
lineal, occasional individuals or families attach themselves to the lineage 
of their mother, in which case they and tb^ descendants are considered 
as continuing the foiriUntal line of their maternal grandfather or mater¬ 
nal uncle. 

The functioning of Ngombe sodal units can best be analysed by 
working down from the subtribe through the intermediary units to the 
extended and the immediate family. 

TBB aUBTKlBS 

The subtribe composed of the descendants of Gonji is a lineage with a 
depth of some ten generations. Gonji is an actual, not a legendary, 
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ancestor, for his descendants have identity themselves as the Ithoia of 
Gonji sioce he first fathered a family. Aside from its name and the fact 
that the geneaJo^ descending from the ancestor is known, there is little 
recog;nition cf kinship and few communal bonds among the five thou¬ 
sand members of the subtribe, at least among those whose lineages meet 
only at this extreme point in the structure. One such member would call 
another (brother),* in contradistinction to a person who is 

cot a descendant of Gocji, in much the same way as the Kgombe call all 
Africans '‘brothers" to distinguish them from aU Europeans. 

No privileg:ee or duties derive solely from membership in the subtribe, 
nor does this unit affect marriage or warfare. It is neither end<^amous 
nor exogamous, and wars have often been fought between villages of the 
same subtribal group. The subtribe holds no land, and there is no terri> 
tonal bond except in so far as the various subgroups which make it up 
occupy contiguous territories. Several of the lineages descended from 
Oonji are on the south side of the Congo Biver, far from the major 
section of thtir subtribe. Were it not for the administration’s restriction 
of village movements and warfare, the traditional pattern of Ngombe 
migrations might well have scattered the group even more v^ely. 

Although it may have begun as a smaller group with considerable 
functional sigoifioanoe, the subtribe has no sotial, political, or economic 
importance either in traditional Ngombe life or In the eyes of the Bel- 
pan administration. Because it lacks a r<ii4on d'etre and because the 
process of segmentation demands a constant rising in the level of struo- 
ture to make a place for the newly forming segments below, the partic¬ 
ular grouping which is a subtribe at a given time must eventually psss 
into oblivion, the name of its founder forgotten or disregarded. As this 
occurs, the unit just below it in the social structure, the ma)or lineage, 
moves to the class "subtribe." 

THE KAJOR LINBAQB 

The major lineage has the positive characteristics which define a sub- 
tribe, but the fact that its founding ancestor is from a less remote gener¬ 
ation makes for a much stronger feeling of kinship among its members, 
This unit includes the descendants of the patrilineal ancestor whose 
name it bears, and its msmbsrs call each other "brothers" in distin¬ 
guishing themselves from members of any other major lineage-^tbat is, 
when the frame of reference is at this level. Because interaction among 
members of different major lineages is much more common than that 
among members of difiarent sub tribes, the name of the major lineage is 
more often spoken and the brotherhood of its members more often 

*liUralJv, mwoTVtoomtt msaw *^ehild of my mothw," but it u used in thii 
patrilineal eodety to iodieate a tibliog ia aay seoM. 
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Affirmed. Membership in a major lineage, ae in a subtnbe, involves do 
limitations oq marriage, but the closer degree of kinship manifests itself 
Id other ways. 

Warfare, coituzioxJy waged among segments of the major lineage, was 
the object of several proscriptions. Village chiefs (&aih«mu, singular, 
itrumu) did not participate in such intragroup warfare and had no need to 
protect themselves. The supernaturally protected warrior leaders (H- 
lombi, singular, eftmhs) normally did not participate because they disap- 
proved. No administrative authority U recognised over a major lineage, 
although the chief of the senior viUage, descended from the oldest eon of 
the founder of the major lineage, is said to have the right to forbid any 
junior segment to establish a chieftainship or te replace a deceased chief. 
If It actually ejusts, this is the only power which a traditional chief 
possesses over a major lineage, the segments of which are politically and 
economically independent. Under Belgian administration, however, a 
unit called a wut-chifferie, often identical in membership with a major 
lineage, is under an appointed cK$f du 

Tho major lineage manifests greater spatial unity than a subtribe. Its 
segments mors often occupy contiguous land, even though exceptions 
are obssrvabls. While some informants talk of a boundary (mu>sya) 
surrounding the land of a major lineage, defining the area within which 
all members share hunting and fishing rights prohibited to outsiders, 
this does not make of the major lineage a corporate land'holding body, 
for control of land rsmuna the responsibility of the local group, and 
transgression of territorial rights is seen as a threat to the individual 
village rather than to the major lineage. A vUlags can give outsiders 
permission to use its land without refsrriog the question to the major 
lineage, which has no means to approve or diaapprove, being devoid of 
any administrative apparatus such ae a council or ehi^. It is thus that 
Bosomboko, a village of the major lineage Gwenjale, allows Mombangi, 
a non-Ngombe village, to fish in its swampy forests, without reference to 
other villages of Owenjale. 

Bivalry and consequent quarreling among the segments of a major 
lineage show its lack of cobeeion. So much jealousy exists between 
Bosomboko and Bosodengasia that it is said that the members of these 
two villages cannot meet without fighting. This tension was increased 
some years ago when the administration removed the office of ch«f du 
grovpmtni from Bosodengasia and appointed a mfn from Bosomboko. 
Among other villages, cheft iu groupment have been seen to probibit 
villagers from participating in a mock battle, as part of funeral cere* 
monies for an important man, on the ground that it might to an 
actual fight. 
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TOK VlLU.Qe AND SXTSTILLAGB 

The village u a commuiuty of one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
members who inhabit contiguous plots along a road or forest path, with 
the con^uity broken only between the several segmeote, fitfuka, of the 
whole. Like all other Ngombe eo^ unite, the village is composed of the 
agnatic descendants of the aneeator for whom the group is named, al¬ 
though, as at other levels, some few may trace descent from the founder 
through a female link. Upon marriage a woman movee to her husband's 
place of reeidence, but since most marriages unite members of the same 
village, most women live their full lives in the village of their birth. 

Co-operation among villagers is most notable in hunting and warfare, 
the former, ss has been indicated, having been the most important 
eoonormo activity of the Ngombe and the latter th^ most important 
political activity. This co-operation manifests itself frequently in the 
bofat hunt, in which all the men of tho village set up a huge circle of nets 
in the forest and drive the animals from the center to the perimeter, 
where they are killed by the men stationed at the nets. Aside from this 
obvious demonstration of joint action, a successful hunt implies the 
supernatural concordance of the village ancestors, on the one band, and, 
on the other, of the village bembo, persons with innate supernatural 
powers for both good and evil.' To avoid overemphasis of the village unit 
in the economy, it should be noted here that these cooperative hunts are 
often carried out at the level of the 4iuka, when in order to augment the 
number of hunters affinal or matrilinoal kinsmen are invited to assist. 

Warfare, for the most part, was an intervillage institution, requiring 
co-operation among villagers. Crucial in this respect was the warrior 
leader (sfombs), whose strength, courage, and invulnerability wore 
sssured by the ancestors and by the supernatural powers of the bembo. 
Should tlM leaders suffer injury or death in a battle, the men would 
assume that the battle was lost and scatter to save tbemsslvee in the 
forest. Even the women of a village played some part in warfare, for they 
are said to have remaned close to the combat, shouting encouragement 
to thw husbands, brothers, and sons. While it was only by specia] 
arrangement that two villages allied themselves against a common 
enemy for a specific engageo^nt, the s^monts of one village were per¬ 
petually so allied, as much by kinship as by geographic location. 

Aside from the fact of kinship, the major element in brioging about 
cohetion of the vlllsge group is the existence of the traditional chief 

*TM Imperbkaee of tmbe ij more fuJly treated ebewbere. See A. W. Wolfe, 
'Tbs laetitutMo of I^mba among tha Kgo&je Ngombe," Zolr*, VIU (October, 
1994), S43-5e. 
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(itumu), who is elected by the unuiimous choice of the villagers aod 
endowed with supernatural powers by the ancestors. This office is not 
strictly hereditary, though it normally remains in one lineage, either an 
eiuka or an extended family of the village. Though his supernatural 
powers are extensive, behavior toward the chief is governed by few rules 
of etiquette other tbfn those which apply to any elder. Hia rank ia indi* 
oated by distinctive intignia consisting of a necklace of leopard's teeth, 
a leopard-skin hat topped with gray and red feathers, and an iron or 
brass bracelet with a semilunar bell. He wears this ensemble only upon 
vinticg or receiving important persons or when he dancee the secular 
dance (mhela) reservod to the chief himself, one of bis wivee, and an 
appointed daooer. 

The chief must work as hard as, If not harder than, his fellow villagers. 
He receives no assistance from them in preparing hia gardens or building 
hie houses; nevertheless, he is expected to be generous in providii^ food 
and tobacco to all who visit him and to provide lodging for overnight 
visitors. Beoause of the extra work forced on his household, the Ngombe 
eay, “A chief must have at least three wives.” He docs receive from 
the villagers a degree of respect, of which the ordy material evidences are 
the eertsdn rare animals given, in whole or in part, to him; the leop* 
ard, the python, a certtin species of bird, the tail of a crocodile, and the 
trunk of an elephant. These gifts, material symbols of respect and defer¬ 
ence, are so seldom received, however, that they cannot be conAdered as 
economically Agnificant and certainly in no measure compensate for the 
chief’s constant expenditures in entertaining fellow villagers and stran¬ 
gers. 

The chief has at his command certain superoatural sanctions. If the 
villagers ful to heed bis decision on such subjects as warfare or the 
moviog of a village, or if they fail to show him due respect, be may cause 
the ancestors to withheld all good things from the '^lage-^me, off¬ 
spring, or success in war. These sanctioos are not applied to individuals 
or, apparently, even to particular segments of the village but only to the 
whole community. The fution of kinship and "political” organisation is 
quite apparent, for though the election and functiooe of the chief are 
"political” In nature, he is in reality a surrogate for the elder of his kin¬ 
ship group. Hia eanctioos are the very onee which any elder may apply 
to his own group or to any individual tiiereof. Further, the generoAty 
a chief is expected to display toward his people duplicates the ideal pat¬ 
tern between an Ngombe father and his children. 

Before tiie Belgian administration introduced other ^nts at the 
village level, the ouuntenance of public order depended largely on 
the traditional chief, assisted in some respects by another officer, the 
"speaker'’ or "judge” (mow). The selection of a speaker is dependent 
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on his beii^ blessed by tbs ^ders ss a young boy so that the ancestors 
foster in him traite leadership, wisdom, and the ability to "apeak 
straight.” By this combination of personal ability and supernatural as¬ 
sistance, recognised by all the villagers, a man comes to be recognised as 
"he who knows tradition,” and bis portion as speaker is unchallenged. 

When invited to arbitrate, the chief and speaker had jurisdiction in 
cases of adultery, theft, and homicide involvii^ members of different 
segments of the village. For example, a husband discovering another man 
with hie wife would try to kill him immediately; failing this, he would 
let it be known that the adulterer's life was in danger. After some time, 
the adulterer could petition the chief and speaker to attempt to re¬ 
establish peace, either by simply assuring the husband of his fear of the 
proposed punishment and of his future good intentions or by offering 
the husband an indemnity. Disrespect for the chief, exemplified in one 
insUnce when a woman killed a young crocodile and failed to bring the 
tail to him, gave rise to a judicial proceeding in which the speaker acted 
both as prosecutor and ss judge. 

The villH^ speaker function in relations with other villages 

as well. While it was the warrior leader who directed warfare, a peace 
pact between two villages was concluded by the chiefs at a ceremony 
involving the execution of a slave. Peaceful visits of one village to an¬ 
other for purposes of entertainment, an institution called tloki, offered 
opportunities for the speaker to exercise his function for the village and 
for the chief. It was he who dotenninod the length of stay and the value 
of the ^ts to be exchanged. The speaker^ opinion was also important 
in deciding whether a village site was to be changed, an event occurring, 
in pre-European days, every few years. 

The regulatory functions of the traditional leaders have in large meas¬ 
ure been usurped by the local ofBciala appointed by the Belgian admin- 
istration- These sie the cW du stcUur, whose jurisdiction may corre¬ 
spond to a BUbtribe; the ch$J du ^upmtrU, whose sphere of authority 
may be a major lineage; and the various capiUu, who supervise work 
demanded of a village or segment thereof. The degree to which tradi¬ 
tional functions have been taken over by these appointed officials 
depends on the local tituation. A chef du groupment will often be called 
upon to adjudicate differences concerning adultery, theft, and bride¬ 
wealth arising in his own village, whereas in other villages under ^ 
jurisdiction su^ differences will more often be arbitrated by the tradi¬ 
tional leaders. In general, the people prefer not to rely upon outsidera 
for the settlement of intxavillage disputes; each vjUage is an autonomous 
kin group which prefers to regulate its own affUrs. 

The existencse of these two paraUel organiaations, the traditional and 
the appointed, may demand some explanation, especiaUy in view of the 
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fftct that the Be^aa pobcy is one of indirect rule. Foimerly, the admin^ 
istratioD appointed the traditional chiefs to the official posts of capita 
and ch$f du ffroupemeni almost ex officio. The unwillingpieas of these 
traditional leaders to give up certain traditional patterns centered 
incompatible with the Belgiaxis’ ^'dvilisii^ mission’'—^ch as polygyny 
and the trial by poison ordeal for certain kinds of offenses against sodety 
^brought about their gradual replacement by individuals who are 
Christians and monogamists. Commonly, the appointed offidal is from 
tbe same family as the traditional chief, a factor which in part explmns 
why no instance of rivalry or jealousy between the two kinds of offidala 
was obesrved. Another reason for their apparently good relations is that 
any show of jealousy or greed is avoided as a manifaststion of evil, but 
a further, perhaps more important, explanation is that both see their 
work as lying in different sphere. As a traditional chief verbalised bis 
relation to tbe headmen appointed by the government: "1 stay in the 
village with the people; he manages the affrurs which concern the white 
man.” 

KormeUy a Ngombe village is composed of a umpis grouping of 
bifvAa segmeotsj but in some an intermediate grouping, to which the 
term '’subvillage” may be given, is found. A subviJlags has many cbaN 
acterutics of a true village: a traditional chief and ep^er, one or more 
warrior leaders, a considerable population segmented into different 
biiuka. Yet it, like any single eiuka, is considered part of the larger unit, 
the true village. The village of Bosomboko, for example, includes five 
6iMnt, three of which are grouped together to form a subvihage, while 
the other two are not. The eubviUage may be viewed as a traoeitional 
Btage between ctuka and village in the ideal growth of the progeny of any 
Ngombe men from a dmple family, to extended f amily , to ttuka, to 
village, to major lineage, to lubtribe. Through popula^on else and 
generation depth, the sub village bae “outgrown” tbe distinctive char¬ 
acteristics of an efuilw—exog^y and leadership by its senior member— 
but it has not diseociated itself from the other segments of the village 
sufficiently to achieve the geographic eeparation and polirioal autonomy 
characteristic of a true village. 

Very likely this tranotionai stage between «tuAa and village was 
seldom of long duration before the Belgian administration restricted 
migration, prohibited warfare, and registered individuals by village for 
taxarioD, labor, and pubUc health purposes. Previously, separation 
would have been accomplished without ceremony, as with all segmen¬ 
tation, by gradual drifting apart Urritorialiy, economically, and socially. 
The chief of the village from which such a group seceded would f-hinir of 
tbe new village as his ward, but tbe effectivenese of his sanctions, in so 
far aa the new village was concerned, would be decreased proportionately 
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with the gei^aphic distance between thw two settlements and the 
number of generations they were removed from a common ancestor. 


SxUnded Fdmify 

Etuka 

Svbtnliage 

Bofiomotondo 

Bosodjanga 

1 Bosobionga 


Bosodio 1 

Bosojinja 

BosodiE^o 

Bosobengana 

Bosolikombo 

Bosogomenga 
Bosotebaigebe 
Bosogwende . 

Boson] abe 


Boeomai^ja 
Bosolibele 
Boeomokai^ . 
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BoBomboko 


BosobusiUmo 
BoBokamonjani 
Boaobaingongo 
Boaomitoko J 


Bcsomboli 


no. 8.-Ths rtfwtuw of Bo«)inboko ^vHlaga The Wt^haad 
tuoiUm of the rllUg* in the ortUr la wbirt they « 
of OM rella Th* adialt ainrty^eo BowUltomlJo, 

•hrty*thrM^ Bo«okua|Ui AftSMi; Boeoraboll, nlnmn. 


Figure 8 shows the structure of a village, Bosomboko, which includes 
a aubvillage, BoeoUkombo. Several details of this struoture illustrate 
fluidity of the Ngombe syetem. Likombo, the person whose name is 
perpetuated by the subvAlago, was actually a woma^ the ^ter ^ 
Kungu and MboU. Her children^ having mot with difficulty in their 
father's vill^, returned to their grandfather, Mboko, who shdtered 
them- I'heir deecendante proved to be so prolific that BosoHkombo is now 
creator than the combined populations of the other segments of the 
village, Bosokungu and BoeomboU. who are ^e true patriliwal d^end- 
ants of Mboko. The larger population, more tiian descent from Mboko 
through a female gives Bosolikombo that degree of sdf-eufticiency which 
marks it as a subvillage. 


THfi PTVKA 

The etuka is the next unit in order of «e, oontisting of a kinship group 
numbering less than thirty men with their children of both s«ea, as weU 
as their sistere who reade dsewhere with their huebands but remain 
members of the ituka of th^ birth- The t-jnda of this group are closer 
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and mord secure than those of the village group, based aa they are oq 
commoD descent from an ancestor who is seldom more than four gen* 
orations removed from the youngest member. Although the Ngombe 
theoiselves sometimes use the tenn eiuka more loosely, it is here re¬ 
stricted to units of this level where exogamy and leadership by seniority 
rather than election demonstrate the close kinship tiea. 

While in the lai^ar groupings we have seen that members call each 
other ''brothers'' in a general way, within the efulca this is impossible; 
since distioc^ons of generation must be made. Any member of one's own 
generation is brother (mvon^ieambt), but a member of his father's 
generation Is father (san^pwomhi), anij ^ member of either one’s grand* 
parents’ generation or that of one’s grandchildren is UUambi; one's own 
child, or any ftuka member of that generation, is muombt. The intimate 
relationship between members of an U thus clearly reflected In and 
supported by the kinship terminology. 

Organised co-operation by members of the ituka, as in the case of the 
vill^, is found only in hunting and in warfare, but a high degree of 
solidarity is nonetheless manifest in ordinary life. A day seldom passes 
when any $ttika member does not see every other one, with the exception 
of the married "daughters" living In other villages. The children play 
together; the women work with each other and go together to fetch 
water. The men visit each other, accompany one another in hunting or 
other forest activities, share each other's food, and drink palm wine 
together. The fact that all waking hours are spent outdoors, under the 
shade of trees or in open-aided shelters, maximises the opportunity for 
intercourse among tluka members. There is not, nor could there be, much 
that is private or secret within the tiuka. 

The Uuka head (mosuku o ngando) is normaUy the oldest man in the 
oldest generation.* Though senility may make him incapable of active 
leadership, either in temporal or spiritual matters, it is seldom that a 
senior man yields this status. An exceptional inetance in which a junior 
held the title of efuka bead was in Bosoameya, an etuka of the village 
Bosongindola; there tiie true elder recognised bis own unsuitability 
not K> much because of the state of hU health or mind but because he 
had no wife or children. 2n other words, he had not been blessed by his 
elders Md aocestore, while bis youogor brother manlfeetiy enjoyed super* 
natural favor and deserved the title of etidm head, tince hie descendwts 
composed the latest extended family in the elukd, 

Actually, the responsibilities of the tluka head are nominal. He has no 
exhausting duties but is simply the oldeat living father, recognised as 

* The term me»uJcv o nffandc denote* not only the elder of ta sluke but also the 
^«r of nay extended family. As e further iUuftntiofi of the aide zneuio^ of n^ofuio, 

It Dty be noted that the full title of village ohtef is humu o ngoado. 
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having conaiderable mflueoce with the ancestral spihts whom he will 
GOOD join and ae having more wisdom than the others because he has 
lived more years and “has seen the village before/' His importance, or 
lack of it, Is directly dependent upon hie willingness to assert himself, 
on his youthful accomplishments in warfare and hunting, and on the 
number of offspriog he has fathered. That his willingness to assert him* 
self is to a degree dependent upon these other factors Is without doubt, 
for both are criteria of a successful man. His functions are limited by the 
organisation of Gorgi Hgombe society in that Inter-efulba relations are 
within the purview of village officers, while the important affairs of 
marriage, division of game, and supplication of ancestors are for the 
most part performed at the level of the extended family. A good eluka 
bead is one who tells about aodent times, “the good old days" when the 
Ngombe were warnors, “before the Europeans made ua into women." 

Unlike the village chief, the 6luka head has no badge of office, and 
what meat he is offered from outside his own extended family is more a 
gift than a tribute. What he receivee is respect, a commodity difficult to 
measure. He is often greeted with the more formal mhalo*o In lieu of the 
now-popular ptboie. He is offered a chair when he approaches; a pipe of 
tobacco is prepared for him; and when he speaks, all listen. 

Respect for age in general is an understandable sentiment in view of 
the proximity of elders to the ancestors, yet ambivalence is suggested 
in some behavior. The head of an eiuko is most likely to live in the most 
dilapidated hut because be is not strong enough to build himself a new 
one; the Ngombe ideal that each man should build his own house is not 
set aside even for such venerable men as this. The importance of ances¬ 
tral blessing by eldors is continually stressed, but children who make a 
game of stealing food from a half-blind eiuka head are not severely 
reprimanded by their parents. The man who respects the views of an 
elder on tradition may say of him, In other matters, “He is growing old, 
becoming like a child." These several evideneee of seeming disregard for 
the aged, however, do not invalidate the evidence that, in essence, the 
elder is privileged and respected. 

Tas EXTENDED TAMILT 

The eluka is divided into two, three, or four segments, each composed 
of three to eight adult males with their children and their sisters, which 
may be termed “extended families." These may include only the familiee 
of siblings, or they may be more extensive, including the families of sons 
of siblings. Not the actual biological relationship nor the depth of genera¬ 
tion but the size of the group, its ingroup solidarity, and its functions 
relative to other segments wlt^ an eiuka define the extended family of 
the Ngombe. A lineage group which has only a few adult males, even 
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though their commoo &ncestor m^y extend four geoeratiooB back may 
be but an extended family, not an gOJea, becauae it plays precisely the 
same role as other extended families of leaser depth in the exogamous 
dxtka to which it is attached. In Figure 8, above, the fiuka of fiosomholi 
is shown SB composed of four extended famiUefi, one of which is Bosomi* 
toko. According to the nonoal segmentary pattern, all the members of 
Bcaomboli should be deecexidanta of Mboli. In thia case, however, 
Mitoko, the founding anceetor of Boaomitoko, was the elder brother of 
MboU, and hie deecoudanta, reduced to two adult males beyond the age 
of reproduction, hnd themselves attached to the elvka founded by a man 
junior to their own founder. The group is relegated to the status of an 
extended family because of its loa of numbers. 

The members of an extended family recognise the leadership of the 
eldest male member, who may be called by the same title as the etuka 
head {moaJcu e ngftndo) or simply “our father" (lonpuwu). His portion 
is vit^d both for the group as a whole aod for its individual members, for 
it is be who petitions the ancestors to give the group a successful hunt or 
success in other ventures, and it is likewise within his power to curse or 
bless any individual in the name of the ancestors. The duties of the elder 
of an extended family are clearly defined. When game is killed, it is not 
to be out except with his sanction and under bis super vision. The first 
shares are divided among the families of his own group and then, if 
possible, among the other extended families of the etuha. Dedaions 
relating to marriage are his responsibility, though he receives consider- 
able advice from tiie immediate family involved. If physically capable, 
he himself undertakes discussion of the problems posed by marriages, 
eipocially bride^wealth requests. His real infiuence, however, depends a 
great deal on the degree of his seniority and on his qualities os leader. 
As with the etuko head, personal exploits approved by the ancestors 
enhance hie authohty. 

Sharing of economic goods plays an important role in preserving tbs 
bonds of the community in the extended family. The distribution of 
game and of incoming bride-wealth is the most manifest aspect of this 
pattern, which asserts itself in any number of ways. A wife serves fish 
from her season’s first catch to every elder member of her husband's 
extended family. An artisan who sews, repiurs bicyclee, or does carpentry 
applies his skill gratis for an extended family "brother," A demand for a 
gift or loan from the extended family is almost asured of positive re- 
eponse, and theft within an extended family is theoretically impossible, 
according to Ngombe definition. 

Because both families of siblings and families of sons of siblings may 
be included in one extended family, there may be a generation of "grand- 
fathers," a generation of "fathers," and a generation of “sons,” Where 
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this 19 the case, one may ask whether the families descended from one 
"grandfather" do not form a unit which excludes the families descended 
from other "grandfathers." This is quite true, especially where the 
extended family has a considerable population and where more than one 
lineage ie producing offspring. However, no special funedons are reserved 
to the senior male of such a grouping, who in order to assert himself 
would have to take over the functions of the head of the extended family 
with regard to bndO'Wealth and division of game. Where these functions 
are assumed, the grouping is considered an extended family in its own 
right; where they are not, the grouping is significant only in the relations 
between children and their father’s brothers, not in the reladons between 
families as units. 

THB IUU&DIA.T2 FAMILY 

The father sharee bis position as bead of an immediate family with hie 
brothers, for among the Gonji Ngombo siblings are so dose that it Is 
difficult to exclude ^e fatber’e brother flom this unit. Of dtbor man one 
says, "He fathered, but really fathered, the children/’ even though a 
man does not have sexual access to his brother’s wife. To uiulerstand 
this, one must visualise a group including not father, mother, and chil¬ 
dren but falhfrt, mother, and children. This conception is based on more 
than the mere fact of claseificatory terminology. When a boy kills his 
first animal, he presents it to a brother of his father, never to his roal 
father, regardless of seniority. When a boy takes a wife, one of hie fa¬ 
ther’s brothers, with the elder of the extended family, is chiefly respon¬ 
sible for producing the necessary bride-wealth; conversely, upon the 
marriage of a girl, a brother of her father is chiefly responsible for and 
retuns the greater portion of the bride-wealth. 

This orientation of siblings toward their common interest exists not 
only in thdr roles as fathers but in every aspect of their Uvea, having 
been learned from childhood. Many of the talos they are told as children 
emphasise the intordependence of tiblings, often portraying the death 
of one who did not heed the advice of his brothers. Proverbial references 
to th ese stories are used as admonitions. Children have no private prop¬ 
erty, unless it be clothing. Elder tibUngs show respontibility for their 
j union even when it is not pven them as a specific duty. A man calls his 
older brother’s wife “my wife’' because he may “inherit" her upon the 
death of bis senior. The wife of a younger brother, however, Is always 
addressed as "sister-m-law," and a man would never marry his younger 
brother’s widow. 

There is reason for the Ngombe man to state, "Brothers never fight, 
for t hg younger fears his older brother as his father." To the status 
differential based upon generation, by which tiie interaction of fathers 
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and SODS is patterned, is added the principle of seniority within each 
Seoeration, so that all members of a given gexieraUon within the extended 
faouJy are not categoricaUy equal. t)pon the death of the father, or the 
last ^‘father," the senior son becomes the head of the group, his position 
sanctioned by the supernatural ability to bless or curse his younger 
eiblinp in the same manner as his father bad done. He may even “in¬ 
herit" his father's wives, the mothers of his siblings, making his portion 
as elder the more evident. At the death of a man who is survived by both 
a younger brother and sons, his personal property is shared by all sur¬ 
vivors, but his wives will usually marry the brother in preference to the 
eldest son. 

Though the lasting solidarity of sibling groups tends to overshadow 
the immediate family in its strict sense of a husband and his wife or 
wlvee and thmr unmarried children, certain distinctions set this group 
apart from collateral unite. Dsepite the almost complete economic union 
among siblings, bousing and gardening permit little co-operation. Each 
married woman ocoupies a bouse or a separate room of a polygynous 
housohold which ahe shares with her husband and ohildren. The Oonji 
Ngombe are firm in their conviction that a man must build his own 
house, or houses for each of his wives, without help from his brothers. 
Kow, since larger houees are replacing the former low, rectangular, 
ridged huts, a brother is often called upon to help put up the ridgepole, 
but his assistance is kept to a minimum. 

Further, each married man is supposed to have exclutive gardening 
rights on all the land "in front of" and "behind" bis house or compound. 
Since the houses of siblings are often contiguous or ccnneoting, this prin¬ 
ciple of land tenure yields a narrow strip often lees than twenty feet wide. 
BecauM the administration imposes gardens fifty paces wide, the tradi¬ 
tional ideal of land tenure is impoesible, and gardens are placed wherever 
land is available. The sufficiency of land and the lack of interest in 
agriculture make this potential problem currently unimportant. Each 
man clears the gardens for bis wife or wives without co-operation from 
his brothers, and, correepondingly, each wife works in her own gardens. 
Houting and ga:^emng patterns, then, stand in contrast to ths co¬ 
operative or collective patterns in other areas of Ngombe life. 

COMTUCriNO BUROPaaif and MGOUSS PATTSANa 

In its eesential structure the organisation of Gonji Ngombe society 
is not yet changed despite a half-century of European contact. However, 
the areas of confict between European ways and traditional Ngombe 
patterns enlarge as Christian missionary work expands, as the demand 
for European material goods rises, and as the Belgian administration 
increases its control over local affairs. Nor is there reason to assume that 
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the riains trend of theee three f&ctors will be reversed. The incompe.^- 
biUty of European and Ngombe patterns becomes apparent in a con- 
^deration of three base principlee which underlie the Ngombe segmen* 
tary system. The iuet of these is that any grouping ie composed of 
individuals descended from a common patrilineal ancestor and, con* 
verselyi that only individuals or groups so related develop among them¬ 
selves an ii^roup attitude. The second, closely related to the hnt, is 
that authority is baeod on lineage and seniority and that the regulation 
of rebtions between individuals and between groups conforms to thb 
pattern. The third principle is that of viU^e autonomy. 

So fundamental is the patrilineal baaU of all social groups that the 
Ngombe find almost inconceivable the idea that Europeans in their own 
homebnd do not form vilbges upon this pattern and that brothers may 
even live permanently in different locaUtiee. Exceptions to this rule are 
found among the Ngombe where iodividuale or families join a group to 
which they are reUted through a woman, but in such cases the matrilin- 
eel nexus is not stressed, and the descendants of a woman are considered 
as continuing the patrilineal lineage of her father. Uterine ties are rec¬ 
ognised and are important for the individual, as in reguUting marriage, 
but they do not serve as a basis for forming lasting groups. 

A coi^ary b that the degree of Ngombe social identification depends 
on the patrilineal connection. The signifleanoe of this for administration 
on a European pattern b manifest. Administrative units, to bo efficient, 
must be larger than the groupings traditionally integrated in the 
Ngomba Uncs^ system. Coneelous of tbu, the Belgian government bee 
attempted, at least tince the adminbtrativo reorganisation in 1933, to 
group for purposes of administration those Ngombe villages which are 
patrilineally related, such as a major lineage, and to appoint a repre¬ 
sentative of the senior lineage segment as du ffroupmtnl. 

In the CongO'Ubangi region to the north of the Oonji area are found 
some Ngombe villages composed of unrebted segments. These excep¬ 
tions to the pattern described above result from political disturbances 
created with the coming of Europeans into tlie area. Whon they first 
made contact with the Africans along the Ubangi River some fifty 
years ago, the explorers and traders made agreements with certain 
‘‘chiefa," who promised their cooperation in exchange for guns and 
anununition. Villages benefiting from such arrangements soon demon¬ 
strated their power, sometimes almost exterminatiog other groups. A 
cert^n Ngombe village, Bososama, followed this pattern, and its 
leader b said to have become the most feared man in the aurroundiog 
countryside. While there is no evidence of actual conquest and sub¬ 
jugation, unrelated groups dedmaled both by war and by a amallpox 
epidemic came to live with the people of Bososama, thereby coming 
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ucder the leadership of the Boeosama chief. Some years later, vhen 
the Bel^an administration organised the region, at least one of these 
groups, Bosomosibo, was still living with Bososama, and the situation 
was thus crystallised by the administration. With this, however, also 
came the end of ^ warfare and epidemics, so that Bosomosibo no 
lodger needed the protection it had soi^ht from Bososskina, and its 
memben are still petitioning the administration for permission to 
establish their own village. The important point here is that while the 
need was present, integration of unrelated groups existed, but even 
after several generations the one group retains consciousness of its 
separateness and of a desire to assert itself as independent. 

The second principle, that authority and the regulation of relations 
rest on the lineage and seniority, is Armly reinforced by the conildenee 
that lineage ancestors share a continuing interest in the alfsdrs of the 
living and have the power to implement their will. Despite yeare of 
rmsuonary activity and the growing number of Ngombe who are bap¬ 
tised as Christians, no decline is seen in the traditional faith that the 
ancestors sanction the authority of the senior member of any local 
lineage group. Success in founding a village, fathering a large family to 
perpetuate one's name, or in any other venture which is highly valued 
depends upon the blearing of the living elders and the deceased ancestors. 
The answer, '^Our ancestors did it this way," is conridered suffldent to 
sxpl^ a particular behavior pattern because the ancestors are the 
ultimate authority. The traditional chief regulates the affiurs of his 
viUags by the same means as are at the disposal of the elder of an stubo, 
of an extended family, or of an immediate family—the granting or 
withboldii^ of ancestral blessings in the way of successful hunting and 
procreation. The position of the chief wl^ respect to the village is 
analogous to that of a senior brother with respect to his younger ribUop 
after tbo death of their father. 

In the light of this system of authority, consider the problem of ad- 
ministratiOD on a Europeao pattern where physical force or its threat 
is the major sanction. That grave difficulties are encountered is apparent 
in the fact that of the more than eighty men living in one viUage, all but 
one bad been imprisoned by the Belgian adminlstratioa at one time or 
another. Punishment on such a scale comes to be viewed as just another 
unfortunate circumstance of life in these times. A young man who had 
been nominated by the elders to 611 the office of speaker of the village 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 6ve years for having stolen money 
from a European merchant. Krither the evidence of his diehonesty—- 
and none doubted his guilWnor the fact that he would be out of touch 
with the village for so many years dispelled faith in his ability to function 
as speaker in jud^ng traditional affairs after his rriease. The two areas 
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of activitj, traditional and European, are isolated, aa waa indicated 
previously in the statement of a traditional chief vis-h-vis the functions 
of his government-appointed counterpart. How long such ideological 
compartmentaliaation can defer condict is a quesl^on Involving the most 
complex variables. 

The third principle of the Ngombe social system bearing upon the 
problem of European administration concerns the lack of any traditional 
administrative authority above the level of village. The major lineage 
and subtribe have neither chief nor council. Each village is traditionally 
autonomous, and its relations with other villages depend on the degree 
of patrilineal relationship and the ties estabLshed by intermarriage. 
While peace was the normal relation between villages of the aame major 
lineage even before Belgian administration, warfare might be felt neces¬ 
sary to avenge the abduction of a wife, the unprovoked murder of a 
villager, or some other wrong. Peace with villages outside the major 
lineage was eetablisbed only by a ceremony in which the two village 
chiefs took part, and it was valid only in so far as it was sanctioned by 
theee chiefs independently. No super-village authority existed to insure 
observance or to apply sanc^ons in the event of violation of the pact. 

The Belgian adminietra^on attempted to follow the patrilineal prin¬ 
ciple in grouping together related villages and to follow the principle 
of seniority in ssleoting the ehtf du tfroupemtnl from ths senior village of 
the group. Yet, because of ths pattern of village autonomy, this officer 
is viewed not as an extension d tradirional authority but as the repre¬ 
sentative of an administration whose justification Is fores, not tradition. 

A subjective barrier between the Ngombo system and certain Euro¬ 
pean patterna to which it has been exposed may thus be seen as con¬ 
tributing to the etalnlity of Ngombe culture in its present vtuation. 
Because some of the demands of the Belgian administration must, if 
continued, eventually undermine the traditional system, it cannot be 
mid&tained indefinitely. The reetrictioo on migration especially will 
adveraely a^ect the aegmectaiy system, for wi^ the passing of rime 
and generations the degree of kinship within escb village will lessen, but 
its oomporing segments will be unable to set up new villages. This effect 
will be more severe if there Is an increase in the birth rate, presently 
abnormally low, or if the mortality rate declines, for an expanding pop- 
ularion would increase the strain toward segmentation. 

The agricultural program, under which each man must cultivate a 
prescribed acreage of a market crop, dilutes tradition in devious ways, 
the effects of which are felt only gradually. Agriculture is an activity in 
which Lineage ancestors have very little interest and in which there is 
almost no co-operarive acrivity on ths part of lineage brothers. In¬ 
creasing emphasis on agriculture entails a corresponding decrease is 
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the tune end energy devoted to hunUng. Hunting and the ceremonial 
activities vhlch accompany it iovolvs the whole lineage community and 
support traditional Ngombe culture, while agricultural activities have 
the opposite effect. 

In conclusion, the segmentary social system of the Kgombe ia marked 
not only by its internal conaiatency but by its coneUtency with other 
aspects of Ngombe culture, by the stable and effective way in which it 
organises individuals and groups to accomplish the goals they them- 
selves establish. Dissociation between traditional and imposed activities 
has served to maint^n the appearance of coosistenoy after fifty years 
of Curopean contact and more than thirty years of actual Belgian ad¬ 
ministration. Nevertheless, the effects of the impact of acculturation 
appear to be cumulative in areas which will undermine the basis of the 
eegmentary system, though it is difficult to predict the nature of the 
adaptations that must eventually occur. 
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10 . Marriage end Kinthlp 

among the Ashanti and the Agni: 

A Sfudy of Oi0erentiai Atcuhuration 

Th« Gold Coast* undsr British colonial administration and the Ivory 
Coast under French colonial administration provido a situation well 
suited to poei hoc controlled comparison of social processes. In this part 
of West Africa, as in numerous othsr sections of the continent, indige¬ 
nous societies have been in continuous contact, undor varying degrees 
of intensity, with the peoples of Europe since the early fifteenth century. 
The special characteristic of the acculturative complex in this region, 
and that which gives it particular importance for the analysis of cultural 
change, is the manner in which, in adjacent areas, peoples with identical 
cultures have come within the spheres of influonee of two varietiee of 
Western culture and systems of colonial rule. 

In order to exploit the analytic potontialities of this "laboratory" 
situation, two groups, living on either side of a colonial boundary line, 
have been eelected for comparison. They are the Ashanti of the Ahafo 
arsa of western Ashanti in the Gold Coast and the Agoi of the Indenie 
area in the Ivory Coast. The comparability of these two groups is evident 
in the social and phyucal cbaractenstica they share and In the distin¬ 
guishing featuros of coboial policy which have differentiated them 
during the course of tbsir recent cultural history. 

The factors common to each of these populations may be outlined as 
follows: 

A tingle precontact culfure.^Both the Ashanti and the Agnl are 
Twi-speaking, Akan peoples. The ladenie-Agnl have a known culture 
on^ which, allowing for slight re^onal variations and separate political 
organisations (though identical political institutions), is spatially and 
temporally identified with that of the Ahafo-Ashantl. 

‘ Despite the adoption of tbo bacm "Obua*' vbsn It beoATue iodepondeni oo 
Marcb 0, 1957, tba ds^uatioo "Gold Coast" bw been retoioed bera, sioce this was 
iU namo wheo the rsssaroh OB vbiob this paper is based was dons. Tbs "sthiMH 
graphic present" is used threugbout, altbougb the time referred to Jo the paper is 
1950. 
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Similar natural Habiiat. —Goa«o and Abengourou, tha adminlstfative 
eecUn of Al&fo and lodenie, respectively, are within sixty miles of each 
other, in tropical rain forest areas, with eimiJar climates, topographies, 
and soils and ^th similar flora and fauna > 

Simiiar dmagrapkie featurtr. —The two groups have been selected 
not only for th^ spatial conUguity and cultural aiflnity but also for 
the eimilaiitiss they manifeet in population sUe and distribution. Each 
has a population of approximately tweoty-dvs thousand, living in towns 
and villages that range between two hundred and twenty-five hundred 
people, with a jnedian town population of about one thousand. 

■Stmtlar dutanat from iht ctnltn of greau*t aeeulturaium. —Ntither 
the AbafO'Ashanti nor the Indsnie-Agni live in such urban centers as 
Kumasi and Accra or Abidjan. Both, though Linked by telephone or 
telegraph and by first class roads to centers of contact, are relatively 
remote from them. Kumasi is about 90 miles or six hours’ journey by 
truck from Goaso, and Abidjan is about 125 miles or twdve hours’ 
journey from Abeogourou. 

5iWlar numbers of permanent or ternipemanent E^opean reeidenie .— 
There are only forty Europeans in Indetde and ten in Ahafo. In both 
regions the social distance between Africans and Europeans is each u to 
nunimlse the dilTorencse in tiis effect of contact. 

Similar economic sfructurs.—The preoontaot production of eubaistence 
goods by shifting cultivation and hunting has been altered in both 
redone by a reduction of bunting to a submarginal etatus and of food' 
crop farming to a marginal activity, with the introduction of cash crops 
as the basis of the economy. In Ahafo the cash crop is cocoa; in Icdenie, 
ooeoa and coffee. The production per capita appears to be approximately 
equal. 

During the laat tixty years, the Ahafo-Aebanti and the Indenie-Agoi 
have been subjected in similar degree of intensity to the colooial policies 
of Great Bhtaio and France. British policy may be characterised gener¬ 
ally ae one of 'indirect rule,” Freoch policy as one of “astimilation 
through direct rule." Theoretical statements of these policies suggest 
greater differences than ars witneesed in the daily interaction between 
local colonial administratore and colonial eubjecte in specific adminis¬ 
trative areas like Ahafo aod Indeoie, and a brief description of the two 
operational points of difference between them is, therefore, In order. 

The find of these differencee is In the degree to which local Africans 
participate in local government. The Ahafo-Ashanti do so in greater 
degree than do the Indenie-Agm, throi^h two principal agencies of 
government, the native authority and the advisory committees. The 
first agency has long given authority, though carefully limited by the 
British, to chiefs, village headmen, and their African staffs. The second, 
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instituted in ld44, has extended the posubllity of parUcipatios in local 
government to persons other than traditional royalty on the basis of 
recognized skills and interest In local government. The committees are 
consulted in matters of town man^ement and development, educa^on, 
and hnance, and their acUvities culminate in the writing and approval 
of the district budget, which is presented for open, public debate at the 
annual budget meeting. Althoi^h the broad determination of resources 
and their expenditure is beyond their control, the Ahafo nevertheless 
are consulted in the initial planning stage, may offer suggeadons for 
subsequent minor alterations, may voice disapproval, and are asked to 
vote final approval of the budget. 

No umilar participation occurs in the French territory, where mterest 
ill local government is conhned simply to responses to policies, programs, 
and budgets announced by the governmont to Che area through the 
chiefs. Participation in the traditional, pre>European forms of govern¬ 
ment in the areas of activity in which Africans are permitted to operate 
is no less intense in Indenie than in Abafo. Indeed, the attempt to midn* 
tain the old rules of suoeeeuon to the chieftainship precipitated a riot in 
Icdooie in 1D48, but this kind of interest is peiiphoral to actual pariici* 
patioQ in the effective colonial system of government. 

The second operational difference between the British and French 
poUoies is in tbs degree of formal education or schooling available to the 
two groups. So striking is the differencs between the two areas in this 
respect and so similar are the remaining aspects of local colonial admin- 
istratioD that it may almost be concluded that this faotor alono con- 
etitutss tbs independent variable. 

Four senior schools (tsn ysars of schooling) have been established in 
Ahafo. Indenie, in contrast, has no schools at this levs!. Twenty schools 
provide six years of formal education for Ahafo ehUdren; Indenie has 
but one school at this level. Most of the towns and villages located on 
the road system in Ahafo provide at least three years of schooling; 
Indenie baa but one school at a comparable level. The two schools 
serving the entire population of Indenie are located in Abengourou; 
Ahafo's twenty-four schools of comparable or superior level and its 
undetermined number of three-year schools are widely dispersed 
throughout the area. 

There are 333 students enrolled in the two schools in Ooaso, a town of 
1,000 inhabitants; 129 of the students are in classes beyond the sixth 
year. Six hundred students are enrolled in the two schools in Abeagourou 
which serve aU of Indenie’s 25,000 people; only 43 of these students are 
in the sixth and final year of classes offered in tbeee schools. Of these 
43, only 7 plan to take examinations qualifying them for further edu¬ 
cation in schools located in other cities outside the Indenie area. 
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The two school syeiema do not appear to differ greatly in curriculiims, 
in quality of education, or in facilidee. The differeocee are found, rather, 
in the extent and inteii&ty of schooling; Ahafo greatly outranks Indeoie 
in breadth of dietributioo and in duration. 

There have, of course, been agencies operadng in the acculturative 
^tuatioQB other than those which implement colonial policy through 
the eDlistment of African participadon in local government and through 
formal education. Agricultural, medical, and other govemmeutal serv- 
icee, the Roman Catholic and the Protestant miasions, the commercial 
firms, the Europeans themselves, the acoulturated Africans from other 
arses, and the transportation and communications systems all play their 
roles. Impersonal factors also inffuence culture char^ in West Africa; 
tho Second World War interfored with programs of development, es¬ 
pecially in the Ivory Coast; world market prices for cash crops affect 
the availability of money; and Internal and international political 
problems create tonsions in the governing countries which affect the 
colonies. These factors, and otbere, are relevant to the understanding of 
culture change in those areas, but they can better be analysed in other 
contexts. Because they have impinged upon the precontaot cultures of 
both these regions to a dmilar degree, furthermore, they may here be 
treated as constants. 

In this chapter, therefore, differing cobnial policies, reflected in 
differential degrees of parricipation in local govomment and in differen¬ 
tial degrees of formal education, are regarded ae the independent vari¬ 
ables. The dependent variables to be considered are tbe social institu¬ 
tions of marriage, family, and kin groups, and tho patterns of social 
stratification and of attitudes toward formal education. 

tfaemtaoB 

The institution of marriage has undergone relatively little change 
among the Ahafo-Asfaanti when compared with economic, political, 
and, to a lesser extent, religious institutions. Preocntact ideals continue 
to be expressed and, in the main, practiced, although certun tendenciea 
must be noted as exceptions to this generaliaatlon. 

Possession of a minimum of six years of formal education—more years 
are prefenble^baa been added to the qualities traditionally desired in 
a husband and son-in-law. Although the cash income of an educated man 
ia not superior to that of the uneducated farmer in Ahafo, hie prestige 
is coneiderab y higher. He is in a petition to communicate readily with 
Europeans; non-literates are dependent upon him in economic and politi¬ 
cal transactiooB requiring literacy; and he is qualified for a greater 
variety of jobs, particularly the prestige-laden clerical jobs in govern¬ 
ment or butiness, and for business-managerial or independent retailing 
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jobs. The prospect of superior marriages thua fuootlons as an incentive 
to young men to conrinue their schooling and ae a means by which the 
social and economic position of a woman’s family may be reinforced 
and enhanced. 

A aimjlar degree of schooling is not essential for a prospecrive wife. 
Few women have attended school beyond the third year, unce doing 
so is not regarded as of any particular benetit to them, Those who have 
completed secondary school or have qualitied themselves for skilled 
occuparions are desired by young men of comparable education, but 
the bride>wealth asked by their families is likely to be nearly prohibitive 
for all esTCept the unusually prosperous. The number of educated women 
in Ahafo, furthermore, is too small to affect the traditional marriage 
pattern. 

A second tendency to change may be noted in the relaxation of the 
rules of ttb exogarny consonant with the decrea^ng awarenees of sib 
definition. Many men profess not to know the sib afHliations of either 
themselves or their wivos, and when intra-sib marriages are discovered, 
they are justified on the grounds that the sib members are now so numer¬ 
ous that the traditional rules no longer need apply. Extra-ub marriages, 
however, continue greatly to outnumber what tradirionaily would have 
been regarded os incestuous alliancos. cases of intr^lineage marriages 
have occurred m Ocaso, and the old rules of exogamy are intact with 
respect to persons descended from a known or nearly known common 
matrlllneal ancestor. On the other hand, the incidence of cross-cousin 
marriages, a pattern once highly preferred, is low, and this kin relation¬ 
ship is seldom mentioned as a criterion for selecting a mate. 

The payment of the bride-wealth remains a necessary, ritualistio, 
token payment guaranteeing the stability of the marriage. Despite the 
increase of wealth in Abafo, there has been no increase in the amount 
of the bride-wealth except in the case of the well-educated girl. A new 
payment, however, which may be called the “courtship payment,“ Is 
now expected by the youi^ woman’s family; it is offersd early in the 
courtship period as a token of the serious intentions of the suitor. Like 
the bnde-woalth itself, this payment is small in value, is frequently paid 
io money, and in no way acts to force postponement of nmrriags by a 
young man. 

Young people of both sexes exhibit an increasing tendency to initiate 
courtship and marriage without consulting their parents. This is a trend 
deplored by older parents and grandparents, but the absence of sanctions 
against It indicates gradual acceptance of the pattern. If the selecrion 
of mates hss become more largely the province of the young, family 
approval is nevertheless desirable, and it is unlikely that a proposed 
marriage would be pursued if bitterly opposed by the family. Evidence 
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for the persistence of the old psttem, in spite of its modificetioc, Is to be 
found in the continuing la^e number of merrisges between persons from 
the same or n^ghboring villsgee. 

Only e smell proportion of the marriage ceremonies are conducted in 
Hther of the two Christian ohurchee in Goaso. The two reasons ^ven for 
the retention of the traditional, noD>ecelesUstical marriage pattern are 
the greater cost of a church ceremony and the restriction it imposes upon 
subsequent polygamous marriages. In view of the wealth of the Ahafo 
re 9 on> the latter is probably the more important reason. In cases in 
which church ceremonies are held, the groom is likely to be a person 
with at least ten years of schooling and with a clerical job. 

The changing patterns observable in Indeoie are similar to those in 
Ahafo. A minor exception is the absence of the courtship payment which 
has become characteristic of Ahafo marriage. A more notable exception 
to the general rimilarity is the incidence of marriages in Indenie which 
were oontidered irregular in the traditional culture. 

Agni informants estimate that at least 50 per cent of the marriages 
in Abengourou are of the type called t<ma, without the payment of 
bride-wealth. One of the reasons advanced for such irregular unions is 
the increased economic independence of women. Because they now own 
productive farms worked by hired labor, women no longer seek the se¬ 
curity of marriage; they prefer the freedom of liaisons which may be 
permanent or temporary according to the desires of the partners. 

This explanation is plaurible enough except that women are probably 
no more economically independent in Indenie than in Ahafo, where such 
irregular uoione occur infrequently. Bates of divorce and the dlisolution 
of irregular unions appear to be about the same in Indenio as in Ahafo, 
sod both groups attribute their ‘'h^" rates to the greater economic 
independence of women. The Abafo, however, do not countexiance 
irregular unions, and the explanation of their frequency must be sought 
in other factors. 

Two such factors are evident. The hrst is the greater availability of 
hired labor in the Abengourou area than in Ahafo. The differences be¬ 
tween the two regions in this respect are not sufficient to warrant treat¬ 
ment as separate, independent variables; they do, however, represent a 
email degree of variation within the economic conetant. Agni informants 
interpret this labor phenomenon as one which frees the husband from 
dependence upon a wife for farm labor and makes him less eager to 
acquire a wife for her labor value. They also view it as a factor which 
enables a woman more easily to exploit land which she has acquired. 

The second and more important factor lies in the area of family and 
lineage stability. The authority of the parent and of the family head in 
Ahafo has weakexied, but in Indenie it is even more debilitated. The 
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incidence of irre^&r mamagcd ia but one reflection of an underlying 
change in attitude toward family organisation. Whereas such marriagee 
are accepted—though not encouraged—in all strata of society in Indenie, 
they are to be found only among peraona of low prestige in Abafo. And 
whereas such unions do not appreciably decrease the prestige of the parC> 
ners in Indenie, they are adjudged not only irregular but also deplorable 
in Ahafo. The presence in Ahafo and the absence in Indenie of the 
courtship payment may also indicate the rela^ve strength of the family 
in the two regiooa. 

The greater weakness of the family and the bne^e in Indenie, a 
weakness which prevents enforcement of traditional rules of marriage, 
is attributed to the greater political weakneas of f amUy and lineage heads 
in Indenie government. The reduction of their authority in political 
affairs has been accompanied by a reduction of their authority in matters 
of the family and marriage. It is the judgment of Agni informants that a 
restoration of greater political authority to family and lineage heads 
would result in a rsstoration of control over marriage. In the present 
aocial vtuation, however, the traditionally irregular marriage has ao* 
quired such respectability that few Agni are disturbed by it 

Changes in attitudes and behavior are not evenly distributed through¬ 
out the populations of Ahafo and Indsnie. In both areas the youth and 
young adults are more accepting of change than is the older generation, 
which is comparatively more ready Co denounce the changes aud more 
iknxious to adhere oloeely to the traditional patterns. 

fAWlLY 

Changes in the patterns of family organisation in Ahafo must be 
viewed ^inst changes in certun other institutions which influence 
them. Ahafo is an area which is economically attractive to its reMdents. 
An underpopulated region with underdeveloped cocoa resources, its 
population is gradually increasing through migration from other Gold 
Coast areas and by natural growth. The youtii and the young adult men 
tend to remain in the village of their birth, although some few young 
men move to urban areas in search of clerical jobs or secondary school 
educations upon completion of their tenth year of schooliog. The pro¬ 
portion of these is small, for the attraction of a cash income from cocoa 
is sufficient to overcome the superior prestige of urban employment. The 
uncertainty of finding urban employment, furthermore, reduces the 
desire to migrate to the larger towns and cities, and the difficulties of 
finding placement in the crowded secondary schools discourage primary 
school graduates from leaving. 

Patterns of family residence have, in goneral, undergone relatively 
little change. There is a tendency for newly married oouplea to take up a 
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patrilocfU resident, although thu is by no means a new pattern. If a 
cbai^ Is to be noted in this respect, it is that of a movement away from 
the widespread traditional pattern of bi*local residence, in which the 
bu^nd and wife reade in the households of their respective family 
heads. The implication of this tendency is that the father-child relation¬ 
ship is assuming somewhat greater importance than it previously had in 
a society which strongly emphasised the motber-child relationship. This 
implication is reinforced by the pattern adopted for the division of 
children in the case of a separation or divorce; the sons are likely to 
remain with thur father, the daughters with thsir mother. Conelu&one 
cannot be clear cut, however, because the traditional patterns allowed 
for a multiplicity of arraogements in all these situations. 

What does appear with greater clarity is the change in the sanctions 
for whatever dtemative reudence arrangement is adopted. The tra¬ 
ditional prime consideration of the relative w«ght of the father-child 
relationship as against that between a mother and her children is yielding 
to eoonomio considerations. The major determining factor now is the 
comparative economic attractivenees of the regions in which ths two 
familici live. The importance of this factor it also revealed in the way 
in which a son may be encouraged to take up residence in an urban area 
away from his family or families when bis education has qualified him 
for work there or when be feels that such a move will improve his pov- 
tion. When ths Ahafo advisory committoss on education and finance 
offer scholarships for secondary eduoation, they even mtiit that the 
student has no obligation to return to Ahafo If his chances for success 
are greater elsewhere 

The frequency of village exogamy is increasiog. This pattern is en¬ 
couraged by parents seeking economically advantageous marriages for 
thttr children, and it is also facilitated by the degree to which young 
men from othor areas, attempting to enrol in the less crowded upper- 
primary or secondary schools in Ahafo, take up temporary reridence in 
Ahafo towns. There is a tendency, therefore, for young married women 
to establish new homes in towns other than those of their birth and, 
more specifically, in the towns and households of their husbands* 
TDothsrs. Marriage between residents of neighboring villages is an old 
pattern in Ashanti culture, but its frequency and the frequency of 
marriage between persone from more distant vill^ea baa increaaed rince 
contact. 

There is evidence of the weakening of the traditional pattern of 
moving to the home of their motbera’ brothers by boys at about the age 
of puberty, although the degree of change ie difficult to assess because 
of the probable disparity between the traditional ideal and traditional 
praotice. In any event there is increasiog acknowledgement by the 
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fath^ of his responsibility to rear and educ&te his son welt into the 
adoleacent years during which the boy attends school. This is an ex¬ 
tension of his former responsibility both in time and in expense, and it is 
one which the father now readily accepts. The mother's brother is 
theoretically obDgated to assume the burden of extended education 
during the adolescent years, but the frequency with which he actually 
does eo is low. Only in the instance of the father’s defection from his 
new educational obliga^ons is the matrilineal uncle likely to assume 
responsibility for his nephew, and even then he is likely to ignore or to 
Hmit his traditional obligation to hU nephews In favor of his newly 
acquired obligations to his own sons. 

The father's obligation to his son is strongly encouraged by the 
Christian missions and taught by mistion-trained teachers. When at¬ 
tendance at a local school is precluded by overcrowding, however, a 
boy may eetablish retidence with a matrilineal uncle in a town in which 
schooling is available. The earlier pattern has by no means been eradi¬ 
cated. 

The composition of tho extended family household has sot altered 
appreciably, except for the addition of unrelated beys boardir^ in a 
town in order to attend the school or of laborers working on the farm 
of the head of the household. These, however, are transient reeidente 
and affect but little tho operation of the household. 

A major change in the functioning of the traditional household is tbs 
removal of school childrsn from the labor force. This, of course, is a 
corollary of the father’s assumption of the obligation to educate his 
children in school. Increased wealth has made possible replacement of 
the children by hired labor, and the now pattern, therefore, has not 
diminished the value of the farm production. What has occurred, how¬ 
ever, is an apparent increase in the degree of emotional attachment 
between father and child as against mother’s brother and child, and 
this has been accompanied by a change in their ecoaoxnic orientation, 
The rules of inheritance provide the most vivid evidence of this change. 

Although there is no overt alteration in the traditional pattern of 
matrilioe^ inheritance, the desirability of a change to patrilineal 
fathe^to•soa inheritance is much discussed by the Ahafo-Ashanti. The 
difficulties such a shift would engender in polygynous families in which 
tbe sons are members of various lineages are, at least in part, recognised. 
About 75 per cent of tho immediate families are monogamous, however, 
and for them the patrilineal inheritance of property does not appear to 
raise insurmountable problems. Among tbe remuning 25 per cent of tbe 
families are to be found the older, somewhat wealthier men, who usually 
re^st the notion of so radical a change in inheritance patterns. 

In general, the principle of patrilineal inheritance is most strongly 
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supported by the generation of young men who are unmarried or who 
have but one wifa Adult men iu the role of father aJeo eeem mcUoed to 
prefer thie European pattern because of their increased emotional and 
economic investment in their children. On the other hand, in their role 
of matrilineal uncle and nephew, men tend to support the tradirional 
principle of matrilineal inheritance. Most adult men and young men 
thus simultaaeously play potentially condicdng roles; they are at once 
fathers, sons, matrilineal uncles, and nephews. In the traditional society 
this tituation created tensions which had to be resolved by balancing 
obligations between matrilineal and patrilineal Idn groups. In the mod* 
em society the basio ambivalent attitudes toward tiie two families 
and lineages In which the individual participates are heightened by the 
increase in wealth and the desirability of its inheritsnce. At the present 
time, tiie conflict ie resolved by retention of the traditioQsI pattern of 
matrilineal inheritance and succeesioo, by a more intensive recognition 
of the reciprocal emotional and economic obligations of the fathernon 
relationship, and by nearly endless disouason of the advantr^es of 
patrilineal inheritance. 

The division of labor by sex within the family has been altered, 
particularly in the production of the cash crop, cocoa. While women 
retain their obligations to produce food crops on their husbands’ lands 
for consumption by their immediate families and households, their 
role in cssh*crop farming on thrir husbands’ property is limited largely to 
the operation of removing cocoa beans from the pods, a family-and* 
friends co-operative enterprise. Many women may also assist their 
husbands in tbs care of the growing cocoa trees, but In the majority of 
families this work is performed by the huebend and by his hired laborers. 

Purser change ie noticeable in the reduced Importanoe of the pattern 
of having women produce surplus food crops for cash sale in either the 
local or the city market. The decrease in surplus food*crop production 
has boon accompanied, however, by an ineroase in cash-crop production 
by women on land provided tither by their husbands or by their lineages. 
Since women retain control of the inoome from both their cash<rop and 
their fcod'orop surpluses, they have gained a larger measure of economic 
independence from tbtir husbands and within their lineages while at the 
same time strengthening the economic position of their own emended 
families and lineages. 

Women have not, to be sure, become either large-scale landowners 
or a Insured class, although a few female heads of families in Ahafo may 
approach such status. By and large, the wife’s major economic role w 
still that of laborer on her husband's farm, producing food crops for 
consumption by the immediate family or household. To a greater degree 
than previously, however, she receives independent economic benefits. 
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This modificfttion of htf role bee beeo stioiuleted by the colonial policy 
of encourag^iLg ca^^-crop production and hae bean accepted in a culture 
in which all memben of a kin group tnditionally may contribute to 
and benefit from its wealth and preetige through economic production. 

In Ahafo this increase in the wife's economic independence has not 
generally been accompanied by an increase la authority within the 
immediate family, whm the locus of authority continues to resde in the 
husband. The pattern of BchooUng reinforces feature, for attendance 
at school is tenninated at an eariy ^ for all but the exceptional girl, 
while boys continue in order to gain the soctaJ, economic, and political 
advantages afforded by further education. The pattern of political 
participation aly* rtinforcea this feature; few women have as yet 
achieved positions even in the lowest ranks of the govenunental agencies 
at any level. 

The incidence of polygyny appears to have neither increased nor 
decreased despite the injunctions of schools and churches agsiost it. 
Approximately 26 per cent of the Goeso families ars polygyoous; the 
number of wives range from two to six, two or three wives being the 
most common. Strong ergumenU against ^ural marriage ars heard, 
however, from thoaa wboes ideal standard of living has been raised and 
who have accepted the additional obligation of education for their 
children. Since their salaries ars frequentiy incommensurate with their 
added obligationSi they feel that birth control and monogamy are 
necessary. Such attitudes are bdd by only a few of the clerical workers 
and teachsrs in Ahafo who have bad the most schooling, wboee incomes 
ars inferior to those of many farmers, and whose ideal standards of 
living mon closely resemble those of the Europeans. Even for these 
few, polygyny remains a desirable Institution in spite of the difficulties 
incurred b its practice. 

The poeitioD of the extended family approximatee that of tbs im* 
medbte family. It is subject to the same striins but hsts retained its 
essential cohemveness. This can perfa^ best be illustrated in one feature 
of its economic activities. Individual production of cocoa cannot be 
determined by an examination of the receipt books of the cocoa buyers, 
because most individuals submit at least part of their produce through 
the bead of th ei r extended fanuly. The subordination of the immediate 
fanuly to the extended family and to the Ibeage is still a major char> 
acteristic of Ahafo-Ashanti sodal structure; the persistent preasurss 
working toward closer father-son identification are not yet suStient to 
rupture the old matrilioeal institutional patterns. 

A comparison of the relationship between the family and certtin other 
social institutions m Ahafo>Arimnti with the counterpart of this relation¬ 
ship in Indenia-Agni reveals certain omilarities and differences in accul- 
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tur&tioQ. There is little DOtlcdftble difference between the two redone 
wi^ reepect to such fftCtOTS ae the econormc incentivea to remain in 
Indenie, the lack of emigration, the maintenance of the traditional rulee 
of residence in regular marries, the frequency of vill^ exogamy, the 
compoatioQ of the household, the divi^on of labor by sex, the Increaeing 
economic independence of women, ihe incidence of polygyny, and the 
general subordination of the immediate family to the extended family 
and lineage. Certain other factors, however, are sufficiently different to 
warrant examination; these are the relationship of the irregular marital 
unions to family structure, the status of women in the family, and the 
retention of matriJineal unde^nephew identihcation. 

The woman who is partner to an irregular union remains In her 
mother’s home, and her children remain with her. Although her mate 
is expected to provide for their support, he may do as he wishes, and 
the woman has no recourse if he does not. Father*child ties are hence 
tenuous, and the primary burden of rearing tiis children falls upon the 
mother and her matrilineal family, thus fortifying the traditional 
UQoI^nephew relationship. 

The schools are administered eitiier by the government or by the 
Roman Catholic church, and the church itself attempts to etrengtben 
the ideal of father-son obligation. But fewer children attend school, and 
they do so for shorter periods of time than in Ahafo, The school, there¬ 
fore, exerts lees iohuence on the father-son relationship and is unable 
to alter significantiy the uncle-nephew relationship, which is supported 
by tradition and reinforced by the more recent pattern of the irregular 
marriage. In effect, there is no recognised need for change, and the old 
pontion of tho mother’s brother remains unmodlAed; retidsneo with 
the mother’s brother during adolescence is more frequent than in Ahafo, 
and the principle of matrilineal inheritance remans unquestioned. 

These characteristics apply to tiie families in regular marriages as well 
as to those irregularly married Indeed, were it not for the frequency of 
irregular unions and the increasingly independent economic status of 
women, it would appear that in principle, at least, family structure and 
function are but little altered in Indonie. Tbo appearance of these two 
phenomena, however, indicates s tendency tovi^ an increasing in¬ 
dividualism in practice which belies tiie apparent stability of the struc¬ 
ture. It is an individualism expressed within the basic structure of the 
traditional family, whose framework remains. Within this framework 
the authority of the family and lineage heads has diminished, but the 
old patterns have by no means been completely disrupted. 

Thus the di^erential acculturative factors operating In Ahafo and 
Indenie, as they bear on the institution of the family, have made for a 
amilar direction and intensity of change. In one of tiie two aspects in 
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which aoticefthle diffftrencefi h»ve occurred, m&triliDe&l uncle-nephew 
rd&tionshipB retoAin etroager in Indenle »»» in AhefOi although in both 
reggae the authority exerted by the family head ia diminiahed, and in 
lodeide it ia the acknowledged pnociple rather than the practice which 
ia moat evident. The other aspect, the prindple of matrillneel inherit¬ 
ance, still accepted in practice in both regions, is less often oonsideied 
a "problem'* in Indenie than in Ahafo. Xonetheleea, despite its apparent 
greater retenrion of these two traditional pattema, family organisation 
in Indenie appears to be somewhat weaker than in Ahafo. 

EIN OBOUPS AXD AaSOClATIOKS 

Matrilineal kin groupe in Abafo-A^and are yelding thw traditional 
importance as regulators of behavior to varioue types of voluntary asso- 
oUtiona. lineages, composed of thoee kin livu^ within a relatively ro- 
atrioted area but wider in thw membership than the extended family, 
are still recognised, and a strong sense of lineage cohesion still remains. 
This is particularly apparent in thoee areas of political authority re- 
tmoed by the Ashanti, such as the sdection of chiefs and village headmen 
and the control of landed property, and in such crisea of the life cycle as 
birth and death. The eomewhat diminiahed control exerted by kin groups 
in the insritutsoDS of marriage and the family has already been noted, but 
it if in the aspects fd economies, polities, religion, and education that the 
weakened position of the kin groupe and their replacement by aseoci- 
ations are most clearly revealed. Kinship remains an important factor in 
regulating behavior, but assodational groupingt are progressively arising 
and expanding their spheres of influence in lucb a way as to undermine 
traditional kinship functions. 

Within the economic structure, tbs kin groups wield a decreasing in- 
duence in the distribution of goods and services and in the control of 
wealth. Five features of the economy of Ahafo-Asbanti particularly dem¬ 
onstrate the direction of this change. The first of these, the questioning of 
matrilineal rules of inheritance, has previously been discussed; the rules 
remain, but the sancdon for them has been shaken. 

The second is die shift from the traditional payment of tribute based 
on kinship and residence to the peyment of ratee and taxes. Some of 
these are imposed directly by the oariooal government! others are im¬ 
posed by the dtiiena through their local government agencies solely on 
the basis of roidence. Considerations of kinship are excluded from the 
determination of these taxes. Payments of the traditional type have not 
been completely abolished, but they have in la^e measure been replaced 
by the imperaonal system of taxation. 

The thiM feature of the changing economy is the increasing depend¬ 
ence upon the managers of European cocoa firms, profeesioaal mooey- 
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leodere, and the cocoa co-operatives for cash loans; this is tending to re¬ 
place the traditional dependence for economic aid upon members of the 
kin group. The fourth feature is the growii^ popularity of affiliation with 
the recently introduced, govermnentHsponsorcd cocoa-buying co-oper¬ 
atives on the basis of individual rather than enended family or lineage 
membership. Apart from the traditional craft-guild organisations, no 
such associations existed for the producer of food or cash crops in the old 
economic system. 

Finally, there is the diversification of economic enterprise into non- 
sgpicultural crafts and into retailing, wholesaling, and transportation 
occupations, all pursued competitively by individuals rather than by kin 
groupe. These five developments, of which only taxation is prescribed by 
the government, indicate the weakening of the economic solidarity of the 
Idn group and portend even more radical changes in the direction of indi¬ 
vidualistic enterprise and dependence upon associational rather than 
upon kinship groupings. 

Impressive evidence of the weakening of kin groups In the sphere of 
politics is to be found in the rise to popularity and power of a national 
political party, clearly an aesoeiational grouping, The Convention Peo¬ 
ple’s Party won a majority following in Ahafo without appeals to kinship 
solidarity and has stimulated a national ccnsclouanees without reference 
to kin groupings. Indeed, its leaders are reported to have ridiculed the 
institution of the chieftainship—a political institution in which kinship 
affiliation is crucial—without apparent damage to ita own power por¬ 
tion.* 

On the levela of national, regional, and local government, the right of 
aseociational governmental agencios to govern is unquestioned. The in¬ 
stitution of the hereditary chieftainship is still defend^—though it is not 
without many serious critics—but th^ is no detire to return to a aeg- 
mented political system In which power is vested primarily in kin groups. 
The responsibliity for initiation and maintenance of government on all 
levela is increasingly placed on individuals and committees elected, ap¬ 
pointed, or qualified through civil service examinations on the bans of 
their rationally pertinent skills. Kin group affiliations may not be com¬ 
pletely ignored, and they remain batic for the selection of personnel to 
fill traditional offices, but in no instance are they used to the exclusion of 

* Siaee 1950 AMfo-Aibuti h^ye ehlfted thtir oetiooti poHtieti support from 
the CoovoDtion People's Party to the Netioeal Liberation Movement, e ^tioaJ 
asBOcUtioa whiob drawe its mejor support from Aahsati. Altbou^ the N.L.U, is 
predomifisfitly a rsgloati nther t nstio&el movement end is not vrithout some 
of the feotures of s broedlj defined Uo group, it is, noaetbsleee, an association, and 
its aspirations are thoee of e political association ratbtf of a kin group. Its 
appeal lies aa much In the discontent of an eeeoomio class of farmers and of itinoriQ^ 
polltkti groups aa in its oetenaible support of the institution of rule by chiefs. 
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coQsiderationa of kn educk^nki, economic, civic, and penoxud nature. 

The traditionkl religious kspect of Ab«fo>Aehanti culture bee abo been 
altered by the lotroductioa of aeeodatiooal groupe into the once kio> 
oriented religious groupings. The various bmnchee of the Christiao 
church, with which pediaps 50 per cent of tbe population are af&llated in 
one way or another, have not eradicated tbe kin groups' control over 
behavior and attitudes, but they have raised doubis about certain aa- 
pecte of the religioua sanctions which support the kinship structure and 
about the efficacy of certain traditiozkai rituals which affirm kin*group 
solidarity. Church raemberehip is adopted and ch\ircb administration is 
conduct^ without reference lo kinship, and participation in the church 
provides an avenue for upward social mobility within ^e Ahafo com* 
munity. This cuts acrom kin bouEulariee to such an eictent that even tbe 
Christian descesdanta of slaves may merit tbe most elaborate funerals 
and the homage of royal Uneagea. 

Tbe greatest change in social institutions which has contributed to tbe 
weakening of the kin group, however, has occurred in education. For¬ 
merly a function of the family and lineage, It has become predominantly 
a function of the government and of the churches. The European inno¬ 
vation of the school has so altered the process of enculturation as to cre¬ 
ate a class of persons who are litaraes and vocal in their criticzim of 
authority wcerdasd both through the traditional patterns of kinship and 
chieftainship and through tbe recent European patterns. Tbs demand for 
educational facilities leaves no doubt of the acceptance of the school 
either by tbe younger generation, which benefits most directly from it, or 
by the older generations, wboea status quo would appear to be most 
threatened by its influence. Schooling, especially for men, has becoms s 
value in itself. 

Tbe consequences of this development for a sooal organisation which 
formerly was oriented toward the kin group are eignifieant. The new in¬ 
stitution, formal education, operates in an acculturative setting which, 
under colonial rule, has come to include both the undermining of tradi¬ 
tional patterns of political control based on kinship and the opportunity 
for individuals to acquire greater wealth through tbe production of cash 
crops. These factors together have contributed to tbe emergence of new 
criteria for rhn difTerentiation and new patterns of social intercourse. 

Tbe precontact division of society into royal and common strata still 
exists in Ahafo, but both commoners and lOy^ty, particulariy those with 
only remote opportunities for the acquisition of re^ pohtical or eccnonuc 
power, are higkdy critical of the divisioo. Sufficient change in attitudes 
has occurred among membem of both social strata to wairaot the placing 
of schooling and wealth alongride kinship as criteria of sodal class. It 
may still be said that there is ao comj^etely adequate substitute for 
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proper descent—tb&t is, membership in & royal or prcstigS'laden kin 
group—and there is still no mobility across royal kinslup boundaries. 
Nevertbeless, it is poeuble for competiUve individuals to gain power and 
prestige over others, including those of royal line^, through education 
frpH economic success. The man with schooling is nominated for the chief- 
taloahip before those who stand ahead of him in direct line of descent, 
and the commoners, whose vote ultimately determines chiedy succession, 
approve such a nomination. The chief who lacks the qualifications of 
schooling and wealth becomes increa&ngly dependent upon those who 
have Uiem, and his position as lineage and as political head thereby be¬ 
comes increasiagly insecure. 

French colonial policies, a refiection of which is the relative lack of 
schools, have induced changes in kin-group organisation among the 
Indenie-Agnl which may be characterised as timilar in direction but gen¬ 
erally less intense In nature. This is not intended to imply that kin groups 
in Indenie are stronger than in Ahafo, for the shared factors in the ao 
culturative process have had similar effects in both regions. Voluntary 
associations, however, have not arisen to carry out diminished kin-group 
functions in Indenis in the same degree to which they have in Ahafo. 

There are two institutional areas in which the degree of change in 
Indenie exceeds that in Ahafo. The first of these, the reduced control of 
the kin group over the marriage of its members, has previously been dis¬ 
cussed. The second is in the institution of religion. The Roman Catholic 
Church has replaced the traditiopal religious structure more ejrten«vely 
in Indenie than have the various Christian churches in Ahafo. The 
Church has done so largely because of the colonial government's former 
proscription of precontact religious ritual, a policy regarded as con&stent 
with its assimilationist mms. Similarly, consistent with the aims of "in¬ 
direct rule," the British have not proeoribed traditional religious prac¬ 
tices, and these have been retained in greater degree than in Indenie. 

In the economic aspects of culture, however, aseccJational groupings 
comparable to those in Ahafo have not developed. Controls by the kin 
group over behavior in theee respects have weakened, but its place has 
not been taken by organisations other than those within the structure of 
the colonial government. As in Ahafo, the payment of traditional tribute 
has been partially superseded by national government taxation. There 
are, however, no self-imposed taxes, since the Indenie-Agni do not par- 
titip)ate in local government in the same capacity as that enjoyed by the 
Ahaf^Ashanti. There is greater dependence upon kin for the exten^on 
of credit than in Ahafo; there la no role of profeational moneylender In 
the economic system. There is comparatively little diversificatioa of eco¬ 
nomic enterprise outside of cssh-crop production, and tiiere is complete 
dependence upon European firms in cash-crop transactions and upon the 
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firms or noo‘A^ «thmc grcnipsfor consumer goods. AssodAtional grouj^ 
logs lik« the Atudo producers* co-opentive hsve not developed. 

In the sphere of OAtioiuJ politics, the Indenie-i^Di sre chwactensed 
by a lack of naticoAl coosoousoese, altboi^ a f«v iodividuels are ex‘ 
ceptioQs to the general rule. There is little idotificatioD vith the national 
political associations which are active in urban areas in the Ivory Coast 
and indirectly infiueatial in all ita regions.* Instead there is an intense, 
almost cativistic desire to keep intact the chiefly symbols of precontact 
political authority based on kinship, even though the real political au¬ 
thority of traditional offices has been drastically restricted. 

The school, as an educational aaaoaation, is accepted in the degree to 
which it has been offered by the Europeans, but the attitude toward it is 
one of relative udifference. Teaching by family or kin members in the 
traditional pattern remains the norm in education. There is, furthermore, 
little evidence of new criteria for class stratification; membership in the 
kin group retains its pre eminence, however weakened, in this area of 
behavior. 

With respect to the replacement o( Idn groupe by asMoiational groups 
as regulators of behavior, therefore, the difTarential acculturative situ- 
ationa have produced eertaio differences in the degree of change in Ahafo 
and Indenie. In kin-group control over marriage and the acceptance of 
Christian reli^ous patterns there hu been greater change from the tra* 
ditiooal culture in Indenie. Leswr change has occurred in certain eco¬ 
nomic, political, educational, and stratifieatioD patterns. In each in¬ 
stance the differencee are related to the way in which colonial poUciee 
have been implemented in the two redone. 

aUMlitART 

In this discussion, emidkaas has been placed primarily upon evidences 
of change in social institutions, and this tends to obscure evidences of 
stability. In no sense need either the Ahafo-Ashanti or the Indenie-Agni 
societies be characterised as disorganised. The indexes of social break- 
down~deUnquency, crime, riot, rebellion, mental illness, unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty, emigration, dimuushuig population—do not appear to be 
appretiably higher than before contact There is unrest, to be sure, par¬ 
ticularly where sodal institutions impinge upon political Institutions, 
where seate of authority shift from family and Idn groups to aasodatioDs, 
but this unrest should not obscure the gradual and essentially orderly 
character of the changes. Indeed, the over-all impression one obtains 
from these two societies is one of acceptance and adaptation of social 

' T he re ii erldsnce of ostiMMl iot4rest aod aetirity aooe 

1050, but St tbo time of reemreh tiiwe wee Little erideace of postire partic- 
ipetioo ia aetional poUtieel moveaeata 
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losUtutions to chaoging; condi^ons, whether imposed from outside the 
culture or emerging irom within in response to other changes. To be sure, 
there arelndividualB and grcraps who resist change more firmly than does 
the majority; there are tboee who accept it more readily. As has been 
shown, change also occurs more rapidly in some aspects of culture than 
in others, and within a single aspect or institu^on patterns change at 
variable rates. For the most part, however, acculturation in Ahafo and 
Indenie has not been accompanied by social disorganisation. 

It is dear that varying dogrees of change in sodal insdturioos have 
arisen among the two peoples living under conditions of contact with 
European cultures which are rimilar or Identical in most respects but dis* 
similar in one, colonial policy. In gonoral, the British system of colonial 
administration by indinet rule, enccurag;jng greater and more widely 
distributed partidpation in government and in other aseociaUonal 
groups and implemented by rnore extendve and Intensive formal edu¬ 
cation, has fostered greater and more rapid change than has the French 
system of asrimilotion through direct rule without the implementatloo of 
intensive formal education. The consequences of these policies seem to 
have been more rapid development in Ahafo of a capacity for eelf-ex* 
pression along certain newly accepted cultural lines and of a capability 
for immediato control of the cultural future. 
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n. Thd Changing fconom/c Pos/fion 
of Women among the Af^hpo /bo 

In the history of the British odminutration of Nig^a^ Ibo women hftve 
constituted e unique and unforgettable human foroe. When they 
changed almost overnight from apparently peaceable, home-loving 
villagers into a frensled mob of thousands who In December, 1920, 
attacked administration authorltioa while their men stood passively 
by, they brought about a sudden interest in the previously little- 
known Ibo-speaklng peoples. This uprising,’ precipitated by an un¬ 
founded rumor that Ibo women were to be taxed by the government^ 
arose from uneasiness on the part of the women oonceming their eco¬ 
nomic posidon, which bad already suffered from the world depression 
and which they envisioned as being further threatened, as well as from 
other non-sconomio grievances. Hiough order was soon restored follow¬ 
ing the disturbance, which became known as the Aba riots or women’s 
riots, the administration realised that the policy of government by in¬ 
direct rule, which had been introduced to Ibo territory after it had 
proved successful in northern Nigeria, was ill suited to the Ibo, and vari¬ 
ous programs for the study of Ibo culture were set in motion, 

The Ibo-epeaking peoples, numbering over five million, live in inde¬ 
pendent aod politically autonomous groupe covering a large part of 
southeastern Nigeria. They have a non-hlerarchical type of political or¬ 
ganization and have been referred to as ’'ultra-democratic” in their val¬ 
ues.* The component groups of Ibo speak differing dialects and show 
considerabls cultural variation. Though they share many linguistic and 

* For AH Mcouat of diAtuibance see Nigeria, Commtwton of Snfviry: 
BfinviM of fuhisnce (lAgoe: OoverameDt Printer, 1930); Rtpori of Vie Cwmmien 
of En^^ry Appointed To /nfutre into Vu DiUw^aneei in Vio Calahar and Otoerri 
Provincet, Deeembtr, S9$6 (SeMoonil Paper of tbe Nigeriac L^slative Counei], 
No. 38 (lAgos! Qovaromsat PrinUr, lOdOj). A brief eumoiMy ^ the upriring ie 
^ven ia Margery Perhem, ^otiM Admtnufro^im tn Nigeria (Loadon: Oxford 
Ufijrenity Press, 1937), pp. 20C-SO. 

* Deryll Fords sad 0. I. Joase, The Fho end ih*&i>jp<oinn(r Peoples of SouA- 
Metem ?/tgerio ("Etbnognphio Survey of ATrioe, Western Afrioe,*' Pert III (Loadoa: 
Internstionel Afrioea Zostitute, 1950J), p. 24, 
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cultural traits, ths Zbo have 0 DI 7 recently begun to ftbinic of tbemseivas 
M a uoibed people. 

Afikpo, a village group covering an area of 64 equare miles on and near 
the west bank of tbe Cross River about dO mliAj north of the Atlantic 
coast, consists of 23 villages bound together by a common government 
and numerous social, ritual, and economic riea. Tbe total population 
of Afikpo is 23,305,’ and the people live in villages ranging in sise from 
around 125 to almost 3,000 inhabitants. 

Tbe Afikpo are classified by Fcrde and Jones’ as belongjog to tbe East¬ 
ern or Cross lUver I bo group. They ebart many cultural characteristics 
with Ibo communitias to the south and west but differ from tbe main 
body of Ibo peoples particularly in their double descent system, compact 
village reridenrial pattern, stroi^ developed system of age seta, and 
village men’s societies. They show some cultural similarities to tbe Yakfi, 
a non-Ibo people wbo live directly to the east of tbs Cross River. 

THB BCONOtfY 07 THB A?]K?0 

The Afikpo economic system is based on agricultural subsutence but 
also ineludee a well-developed system of internal exchange and some 
elements of an external exchange eeoaomy * A network of indigenous 
markets meeting on successive days of tbe week exists in and within 
walking diataoce of Afikpo. This network is part of the larger system of 
local markets spreadiog across Ibo country which la relatsd to Afikpo by 
traditional bonds of friendship* and modern ties of trade. Before British 
occupation, market trade was lees important iu Afikpo than in other Zbo 
g;roupa situated along the major slave-trading routes. 

The agricultural staples are root cropa, the most important of which is 
yams. Cassava and coco yams are secondary crops which are heavily 
relied on during the season when yams are not available. Farming is the 
prestige occupation for both men and women, while fishing is an im¬ 
portant source of income among the men of a few villages along the Cross 
River. The palm-produets industry is of minor importance, in contrast to 
many Ibo communities to the south and west. 

Local trade in markete in or near Afikpo is conducted by both m e n and 

’Nigerift, Caaeui Superifitenduifc, Pojndciion Ctnm of At E<uUm Rtfim 13J 
BuUetio No. 4: Ofcjo Prwitut (Ugoe: aoviromeot 8utj«tid*Q, 1953), 

p. 26. 

* Forde end Jo&m, Tki /to, p. 61. 

* Tb(9 k eenntiAlly the type of economy fouod in meet rurtl ersM of eoutbem 

Nigerii. u deecribed by Forda Interoal exchAage here nfen to tbe exchange of 
good* and eervieea within Nigeria, while ejnemal ewhaoge refer* to that betweeu 
Ni|ana and other eouetriw (see DazyU Ford* and Ricbanda Scott. Bamotnist 

<4 liiQma [London: Fabar k Faber, 1046], p. 32). 

* Tbe niling elden of A£kpo do not permit tbe people of Afikpo to trade at the 
market of aeighborkg Amaaeri village group, a traditional enemy of Afikpo. 
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womea. Mon ooU yams, meat, fresh and diiod fish, and various kinds of 
European imported goods; women sell their surplus farm crops, pots of 
their own manufacture, dried fish, poultry and ^gs, salt, rice, cooked 
foods, and eometimea European go<^8 such as kerosene or soap. Long> 
distance trade in pots, fish, and yams from the Afikpo area and European 
goods from the seaporte and other cities of eastern Nigeria is the ex* 
elusive province of men. Afikpo women are discouraged from engaging in 
this trade, and the few who bavo attempted it have stopped after a ^ort 
time. This seems to be associated with women’s lack of wealth for trading 
capital, the restrictions placed on th^ mobility by their household eco¬ 
nomic responsibilities, and controls exerted over them by the men of 
Afikpo. 

Divirion of labor is chiefly by sex, and men and women rarely work 
together. There is little full-time sperialisation, and there are no formal 
craft aseociatiODS or guilds, though there is a society of diviners and na¬ 
tive doctors to which both male and female religious and medical spe¬ 
cialises belong. Except for women’s pot-making, there is little indigenous 
craft work. In egricuUural production, men grow only yams, the prestige 
crop of Afikpo; yams are associated with various supernatural sanctions, 
they are symbols of human fertility, and they represent wealth in esre- 
monial activities. Afikpo women grow cassava (manioc), coco yams 
(taro), maisQ, and "small crops”: gourds, groundnuts (peanuts), squash, 
beans, aud various leaf crops, 

lUspODsibility for the support of the household is divided between 
husband and wife. The hus^nd is supposed to provids sufficient yams 
for the needs of his wife and children during the period wlion yarns are 
plentiful, from September through Januery or February, and to give ber 
meat or fish at the time of festivals. The wife is supposed to provide tbe 
staple root crops from approximately February to September and salt, 
palm oil, peppers, and other vegetable crops throughout the year. Within 
the polygynouB family, the divirion of labor is according to tbe com¬ 
ponent elementary families; economic co-operation between wives of tbe 
same husband is minimal. Not only do husband and wife farm their crops 
separately, but each owns the crops he produces. Tho wife's right to keep 
the profits from her own production end trade over end above her con¬ 
tribution to the mrintenance of tiie houeehold is of baric importance to 
the economic status of women generally. Though the Afikpo say that a 
husband may demand that his wife give him her market profits, this 
seldom occurs. 

The policy of separation of the eexes, a common African pattern true 
of the Ibo generally, seems to be especially strict among the Afikpo, 
where relations between men and women are characterised by strong 
male domination. The ideal of the innate superiority of men over women 
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is backed by men’s controls over land and the supernatural and by sane* 
tioQB of the village men’s society, one of whose admitted purposes is to 
’IkOep the women down/'^ Though Afikpo women now have greater 
physical mobility and economic independence than they had in the days 
before British occupation, they are still more limited In these respects by 
restrictions imposed by their husbands than are the women of many 
other Ibo groups. 

TUB BOONOUIOS 07 A7IRP0 WOMBS 

The predominant pattern of economic activities among Ahkpo women 
is one of farmbg, pot-making, and market trade, usually of agricultural 
surplus and poU. The four days of the Ibo week alternate between farm 
and markdt days, and almost all women both farm and buy and sell in 
the market. There is a considerable range of variation in both the scale 
of farming and tbs extent of market trade. Both depend on the amount 
of farm land available to a woman and on individual factors such as 
physioal strength, skill in farming and trade, personal ambition, and 
childbirth.* Her rights to the use of farm land are obt^ned through her 
husband,* tince her crops, with the exception of cassava, are grown on 
tbs edges of and between the mounds in which her husband’s yams are 
plantsd. Cassava is sitber planted in yam heaps after the yams are har¬ 
vested or grown in separate plots devoted to that crop alone. The amount 
of farm land a woman may use during a given season is largely a function 
of her husband's standing in relation to landholding groups witii which 
be is associated and his personal Initiative in dealing with them. A 
woman may farm more land than has been assigned to her by her hus¬ 
band if she can afford to rent it. 8ome husbands rent land for their 
wives' cassava crops, but they are not under obligation to do so. 

Since it is not customary for a man to give hie wife money with which 
to start trade, a woman usually begins trading with the slender margin 
of her agricultural surplus, and perhaps from pots she has made. Only 
after patient toil and saving does sbe acquire sufficient trading capital 
to buy goods wholesale to sell retail. The larg;s-8cals woman triers 
found in some Ibo groups do not exist In Ahkpo, and it is generally only 
the older women, largely freed from the duties of child care and wi^ time 

t Tbs village nea’s «oeiety, ifi wkicb cnsmbwibip is conpulso^ fer ^ Afikpo msa, 
it sunilar ia this nspeet to tbs iVne locistiss Ic Ntukka Division as described by 
Meek, but the ensteace of secret eMietiee is aot typical tbe Ibo as a wbols (cf. 
d K. Meek, Laa and AvUioriiv in a ffiptrian Tribs [L^oa: Oxford Uaiversty 
Press, 18371, pp. 6^-79), 

* Mothers of yoang infanta do not farm or go to market; tbtir ecoaomic oeed a aie 
cared for by tbeir buebaods, relativse, and oO'wma 

* Since girls marry at around the age of fifteen yean, tbe only unmarried women 
are widows and divoreSee, who are supplied with farm land by tb«r own Idnmao. 
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to acquire wealth, who arc able to trade on anythir^ except a very mod¬ 
est scale. Nevertheless, market trade is of great importance in the eyes of 
Afikpo women. Not only does it represent a means of acquiring economio 
independence and poseibly wealth-^both of which are highly valued by 
the Xbo—but also market day is a welcome break from the toil and 
monotony of farming and household tasks. 

Though there do not seem to be any Afikpo women who are full-time 
traders, able and ambitious women may increase their market profits by 
Caking advantage of price differentials within the local market network. 
One central market serves all the Afikpo villages and the surrounding 
area, while several smaller markets meet on different days of the week- 
In addition, there are a half-doson or more central markets of neigh¬ 
boring village groups and other smaller markets within a radius of ten or 
fifteen miles of Afikpo. In cortwn of the outlying ones, products such as 
yams, cassava, and rice coat less than in Afikpo, where prices tend to be 
slightly higher because of the presence of the government headquarters 
of Afikpo Diviwon. Certain prc^ucls are obtainable only in one place and 
soil for a higher price elsewhere—for example, a type of chalk used for 
body-marking which oomes from nearby Edda. In the central Afikpo 
market, six miles away by bush path, the chalk retails for three t^mee the 
price it fetches in bulk at Edda market. At Okpoba, mx miles from Afikpo 
in another direction, the chalk fetches four times the bulk price. A type 
of eeede used to thicken soup can be bought in Edda and sold at Okpoha 
at a 100 per cent profit. 

Certain products, either grown on farms or purchased in a market, are 
processed for sale by Afikpo women. These include prepared foods, riie 
most important of which are cassava meal (gari), peanuts grown or 
bought in bulk and roasted and salted, rice bought wholesale in an area 
where it is plentiful and then winnowed and eold locally, and tobacco 
bought in ‘‘ropes” and ground into snuff. In both these types of trade the 
profit is obtained at the expense of considerable exertion: carrying loads 
iong dietaacoa, processing the materials to be sold, or both. 

Another method of profiting from market sales is purchase of goods 
in quantity for resale in small amounts. Chili peppers, calabash seeds 
(e^Mt), dried crayfish, and iyaya (a small dried fish used in soup), are 
bought by the sackful and resold by the Ei^ish cigarette tinful—a f Mrly 
standard measure for Nigerian markets—or by the measure of the lid of 
the cigarette tin, as in the case of iyaya. Such trade requires a greater 
initial outlay and is thus closed to women who do not have the resources 
to buy goods in quantity. For example, in 1952 a sack of dried crayfish 
bm^ht in Afikpo from men traders who obtained it in Calabar sold for 
from £3 to £4; retailed in the central Afikpo market it fetched roughly 
twice this price. Some women may be helped to undertake this type of 
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trade by a busbaad or a male relatiTe who ia a profee&oiial trader, or ' 

several womeo loay pool tbeir resources to buy a sack of craydah. 

As in the case of farming;, the factors of phy&cal strength and pereonal 
ambition are important to a woman trader's success. Since the oxdy 
practical means of travel between Afikpo and most of the neighborii^ 
markets is on foot and since goods are transported in head loads, both 
these qualities are necessary to success. Though most Afikpo are accus¬ 
tomed to walking distances of fifteen miles or more in a day, they live in 
hilly country, and some of the tsmdn ia rugged—particularly that be¬ 
tween Afikpo and Okpeha, which seems to offer some of the better trad¬ 
ing opportunities. Though opportunities for the acquitition of wealtii are 
available, there is no short cut to success. 

Buccese or failure of market trade may depend on other factors. One 
is the trader's choice of commodity and the markets at which she will buy 
and sell. Though the prevailing prices of the different goods in the vari¬ 
ous markets within walking distance of Afikpo are well koown, an alert 
trader may take advantage of seasonal variations. For example, during 
the dry season when oranges are scarce, they sell ten for a halfpenny at ’ 

Edda, while at Afikpo thsy sell at four for a halfpenny. Another factor ia : 

the effectiveness of a trader’s aalesmaoship and of her interpersonal re¬ 
lations in general. Since many people may soUing the same commodity • 

in the same market at the same time and at the same price,personal ! 

ties such as fiiendsbip and membership in the same kiostdp, residence, or 
association group may also be important in a buyer's cboice of which 
seller to patronise. 

Unlike some West African societies, the Afikpo do not seem to have 
any well-developed system of holding food products until a period of 
scarcity. There is little doubt that the advantages of such a practice are 
understood by women traders, but they emphasise quick turnover of 
commodities bought and sold. During the "famine" season ( 0 nt 06 ), from 
the time when the yam supply from the previous season is exhausted 
until the new yam crop is harvested (roughly mid-May to September) 
rice ia sold for 60 per cent more than during the season when yams are 
plentiful; yet no trader interviewed made a prs^tice of buying rice'^ 
when the price waa low and holding it until the price went up. 

However, a number of Afikpo women sell cassava meal at Okpoha and 

" Although there ie no formal ayatera of piio^flxlng in Afikpo, prevailing prioes 
for Qioet oommeditiea ate well koown by aellera aod buyere aiA* and are generally 
beld to. During panoda of scarcity or of great deraand, such m the timee of Important 
feativals, sellers may agree informally on a miimnum price for a given 
but no action will be taken If a trader undereeUs hla colleaguea. 

Before the Introduction of caaeava and other aupplemeotary oropa hunger was 
often MUte during this period. 

^Tbe Afikpo do not grow rice but buy U from people in tbe Okpoha area and 
reeell it locally. 
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Aba Omege, where the market for it is better than in Afikpo durii^ the 
famme period.'* One womao maintwned that she went to Aba Om^s 

market day during this period because she was "hard up and must 
earn food money then." Yet the records of the market trading activiriee 
of seventy-three Afikpo women show that while seven women sold 
cassava meal in these markets regularly during the “famine" season, 
twenty-one women sold it at the same markets only during the dry 
season, when yame were avwlable. Though this may seem uneconomic, 
there are several reasons for it. First, the season at which the h^hest 
prices are obteunable for staple foods is also the season of greatest farm¬ 
ing activity. Since frequent weeding of crops is necessary, and a woman 
must cultivate her own crops and also weed her husband’s yams, the 
burden of heavy farm work, plus the necessity of walking as much as a« 
or eeven miles each way between village and farm, precludes active par¬ 
ticipation in market trade. Second, the nuns make the bush path be¬ 
tween Afikpo and Okpoha very difficult during this time, and the Asu 
River at Okpoha is sometimes too high to cross if there has bean a heavy 
run Finally, lorry traffic to Okpoha and Aba Omcge from the north and 
west provides a ready market for prepared food such as cassava meal 
throughout the year. 

Pot-making is a third major economic activity oi Afik^ women, 
though this craft is found only In scattered Ibo communities. Afikpo 
women do not learn to make pott until after they marry, but thereafter 
the majority spend much time making pots during the dry season, when 
farming duties are relatively light. Motivation is almost 
nomic, One old woman, when asked why she made pots, replied, 'So I 
will not die of hunger." Another explained, “Hunger forces rw to do eo- 
However, some younger women do not make pota, giving various f®**®^* 
for this: having lived away from Afikpo during the time when they would 
ordinarily have learned to make them, failure in their attempts to learn 
pottery techniques, or the feeling that they can earn more from other 

activities. . .. 

Aside from the few pota that they keep for household use, women 
usually eeU thrir beat pota wholesale to long-distance traders for resale jn 
CalaUr and otiier towns on the Cross River, retsUiog the poorer ones m 
nearby markets. The central Afikpo market and thoee at Bdda and Ok- 
poba, where pots are not made, are their chief local outlets. Some women 
sell thtir pots as soon as they are made, while others save aome as a re¬ 
serve fund for emergencies. Prices in the Afikpo and nearby markete are 
informally controlled by a long-standing ruling of the village-group fe- 

T«dB In cwenvft meal doM wt laTolvs holding from time of 
« Kajcity, for can be left in the ground until it l» needed and can be 

herveebed et an? eeuoiL 
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nukle elders which regulates the number of pots of a ^ven sue that a 
wooiaa may take to any local market on any one day. Thia ruling* made 
oiigiDally to keep the price from falhng, is Btill carefully observed, for the 
elders can enforce it by doing offenders. 

Other sources of income are wage labor, such as carrying goods be^ 
tween local markets and the Cross River for traders or carrying building 
materials and smoothing mud on the walla of house* for buildii^ con* 
tractors,’* dreesmakmg and patdung clothes by machine,’^ and mid* 
wifery. Since a woman becomes a midwif&4i7iner, 9pw0 (medidne), only 
through a complex process <4 supernatural revelatroii, few women are 
thus employed. This occupation is more rewarding in prestige than in 
financial resiuoaration, diough a midwife is likely to have more money 
than most Afikpo women. 

A preetige economy involving second funerals in honor of deceased 
parents and member^p in title socMtias, Ughly devebped among men, 
is found to a lesser extent among women. The importance of titles and 
second funerals is ranforeed by numerous social and religious sanctions, 
and though traditional values connedod with these acUvities are in some 
oases being altered as a result of European contact, the principles under* 
lying the preetige economy of Afikpo have bean little changed. 

The economic activitiee of the few women who have been to school or 
have lived in the larger dtiee of Nigeria while their husbands were em¬ 
ployed there tend to follow European patterikS more closely than those of 
Afikpo tradition. Information was obtained from eleven of the twenty* 
odd Afikpo women who had completed elementary school (Standard VI 
certificate)** by the be^aning of 1953.” Of tbeee, two who were stiU in 
school tnd one who had just finished secondary school were unmarried, 
six were marned, one was a widow, and one a divorcee who had not re* 
married. Most of them lived away from Afikpo for at least part of the 
year, at school or in tbs dUes wbm their husbands worked. Two were 
teaching, one had taught before marriage, and another planned to teach 
when she finished eecotdary school. One had just been graduated from 
nurse’s training in London and was about to begin a course m midwifery 

** Hou»buildiii( is trsditiebsU/ does by voluitsry c»«p«rativs labor, but a 
recant ueod is for M&a pacsoos to Ure aoatnetore to bmM aami-EuropMii bouses. 
Also, many A£kpo woiMO bevB bem bind as kbonra in cofiiHctiOfiiriUi tbe building 
of acboole and miadoos in Afikpo. 

* Since a aaving tiwhinn ia atiU a coeaparativdy nn luxury, tba numbar of 
iroQMn (his typa of weak is 

** Oae womsa who bad goew only Uuoqgb SUndanl TV was iaduded la tUe listing 
bscausB ^ was widdy baveiad and hlghiy aceolturatad and had tiuttugfa bar own 
effort adraoead bsrlaaraing cMwdeiably bayood tha lavd alw bad attained in sebooL 

Tbe number of femalsa aga fifteen yean and older ia Afikpo vdlaga group was 
giTOfiM 8,211 ia tbe 1953 eeuusjiteaa be asaa that tbaaereprMent a imall propor¬ 
tion of (be Afikpo wetMB (Poputotim Cmnt^tiu Soitem Beffu* ^Niffria, p. 25), 
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there. Her uster in Afikpo h&d just Amshed eecond&ry school and was 
waiting to enter a uuimg school in Nigeria. Four women worked as 
dressmakers, two of them having other poste, one aa a teacher and the 
other as the supervisor of the Native Authority reading room of the 
Afikpo Government Station. Only two engaged in farming; two traded in 
the market or sold at home, dealing only in cooked foods and European 
goods; and none made pots. Three were not working regularly. 

Since there was very strong resistance to the idea of achooUog for girls 
in Ahkpo uc^ the late l94D'e/' moat of these women are the daughters 
of men who worked in Nigerian cities. Though they speak of themselves 
as Afikpo, only four of the eleven have lived a substantial part of their 
lives there, and aomo have been there only on visits. 

There is little communication between the schooled and unschooled 
women of Ahkpo. Not only is there little similarity in their economic 
orientation, but the former are "strangers*' as far as social life aod the 
religious system are concerned. Attde from the obvious fact that most 
women who have been to school lack traimng for intensive farming and 
pot>inaking,'* the factors of prestige and practicality are operative in 
their economic acdvlties. They rejeot pot-making as b^ing both wastoful 
of effort and socially mappropriate.*’ They criticise both men's and 
women's title-taldng, contiderlngit a bad financial risk and preferring to 
spend their money on the education of their children and other family 
members. Theee women are also set off from most other Affkpo women 
by their European clothes and Europeanised style of Ufe at home. There 
Is little understanding or empathy between schooled and unschooled 
women in Ahkpo. 

Of the married Afikpo women with schooling interviewed, all had 
Affkpo husbands with a timiJar education. In contrast to the preference 
of some Ibo men for wives without schooling mentioned by some writers, 
Ahkpo men who have been schooled are said to have an overwhelming 
preference for educated wives, since in their social life they would be 
embarrassed by untreined wives who did not know how to entertain 
their husbands’ guests In European fashion.^' 

Ill ooatraat to puts of Owerri sad OniUlia proviiicei, wbere thor* hsv* boeo 
both boyi’ oad girla’ miatioa tehiMls for half a century, there hai boon little mbrion 
influoaee in A6>po unUJ quit« recently. Aj a rule, Ohriction cniwiou have bees the 
i^Deerv In ^la' eduoatioo in eaetam Nigeria. 

» faming and pot-makkg iovolva carrying heavy loads for long diaUocee, 
a fom of pbyeical exertion for which educatad women have not baea txuned. 

* One woman aaid, ‘‘Tha people of Adbpo reapect m« aa aa educated woroan, but 
if I made pots they would oonsider toe an equal.* ^ 

»In poiygyuoue families ia which there ia one educated wife, it is she who haljM 
her bueband aatartaia European and educated African guests, while the other wivee 
are not seen. No caaea were recorded of a man who bad more than one wife who had 
bean to school. 
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CIUKOB IN ISS fiCONOMtC ?Oi91T10N Ot ATIEPO WOUSN 

Before ttie estAblishment of the British Gover&me&t Station in A£kpo 
in 1902, a woman wu literally in a portion of phy^al and economic 
dependeoce on her husband. She could go neither to farm nor to market 
without an armed escort, for slave-ruding and warfare between village 
groups made travel ouUide a person’s own village perilous in the ex¬ 
treme. The men’s crop, yams, comprised a larger proportion of the diet 
than now, and the economy was one of meager eubsiatence, with a small 
margin of surplus. Though markets existed, the scale of trade was small 
and restricted to the cluster of friendly villages which they served. 

A man did not permit his wife to trade in the market for five years or 
more after marriage, and when she did start trading, she sold on bis be¬ 
half for the first few years. He kept aU the profit from the trade, feeding 
and clothing her in return. It was some years until be let her begin trad¬ 
ing for herself. Major limitations of women's trade in precontact times 
were the narrow margin of economic surplus and the lack of a form of 
currency in small enough denominations to be used in women’s exchange. 
Since women’s trade consisted largely of the barter^ of surplus vege¬ 
table crops, it was difficult for a woman to amass wealth in a non-perish- 
ablo form to be used at the most advantageous time. 

Following British occupation, several changes in the Afikpo economy 
occurred which may be summarisod under the following headings: a 
marked increaeo in physical mobility as a result of the cessation of the 
slave trade and intergroup warfare, an increase in resources with a con¬ 
sequent rise in the standard of living, and a growth in the econonuc in¬ 
dependence of women. Outlawing the slave trade deprived some men of 
an important source of income. Though this bad a detrimental effect on 
their economic status. It widened the scope of both the men’s and wom¬ 
en’s economies by giving them greater freedom of movement. Kew 
sources of income for men developed with the expansion of trade and 
fishing following the freting of the Cross River from the control of hostile 
groups and with the establishment of the Afikpo Government Station, 

l^or women the major source of economic change, which occurred at 
about the same time as the British occupation, was the introduction of 
caasava from a neighboring Ibo group.’* The Afikpo consider cassava a 
woman’s crop, beneath the dignity (d men. This attitude is associated 
with supernatural sanctions concerning the cultivation and consumption 
of yams, their traditional position as the prestige crop, and preference for 

B MAnillM tkod oowrle ehells wem never to have been UMd for curre nc y in Afikpo, 
though eowrieo were eoaeUtoM UMd for penooal adoramoat. The traditiODiil form 
of mooey, bne* rode, wu ia deeomhutioae too luge for use in woneo'e trade. 

** The Afikpo eey thet the Iho first leenied of oeaeave from the Yorube of wotUrn 
Kigeiia 
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th«m as food.*^ Women's acceptanoe of cassava has meant not only the 
alleviation of the tradidonal famine period preceding the yam harvest 
but also a profound alteration in the economic and social relations 
tween husbands and wives- In precontact days if a woman's husband did 
not give her food, she was in a eorry pli^t; now it is possible for her to 
subsist without the aid of her husband. In the words of an elderly Afikpo 
woman: 

Nowadays women do not care if the husband doesn't give them any food, for 
they can go to the faraa and get cassava. If a woman has any money she buys 
Irents] land and pleats cssaava. The year after ah© does this ahe can have a 
crop for cassava meal, which ahe can acll and have her own money. Then she 
csn esy, ''What is man? 1 have my own money!" 

Whatever the validity of the impreesion ^ven by the contention 
that women have been liberated from a state of subjugation and de¬ 
pendence, it is undoubtedly the case that the events of the past fifty 
years have brought a real improvement in the standard of living for all 
Afikpo through the virtual ending of the famine period, a rise in the 
nutrition level, introduction of clothing on a large scale, the building oi 
some larger houses in a scmi-Burcpean style, the use of carpentered 
furniture, and the schooling of some children. 

Though wealth has long been an index of personal importance and 
distinction for both men and women, a change has been occurring in 
their economic aspirations in recent years. Men wish to achieve and 
maintwn a high consumption level, exemplified by having European 
clothes, metal-roofed houses, wooden furniture, and certain European 
food and smoking habits, but they stUl regard title-taking as the meet 
valid means of investment." While many women agree that title-taking 
represents the beet disposition of wealth, a number of them, both 
schooled and unschooled, give first conaideration to a stsnd^ of living 
including clothing and adequate nutrition and the education of their 
children, which until the introduction of an education rate as a part of 
the tax in 1983 involved both the payment of school fees and the pur¬ 
chase of uniforms. The decline in the number of tities taken by wom^ 
since the mid-1940*8, during a time when business conditions were good, 
corroborates this trend, Women say that formerly a woman would be 
willing to live for years on a near-etarvation diet and wear one cloth 
until it fell to shreds in order to save as much as poeable, to be able to 
show her wealth and importance by Uking a title. 

The present-day attitude of many women is expressed m the words of 


••Tb© Afikpo we well aware tbet yami are higher in W value ^ 

* When a perwe join* * title eotioty, he paya a fee which li divided among the 
titte-Koldws. Tbui, if be Uvea long eaoi^h ^tcr Uking a title, be may receive more 
in new tnembera’ feu than b© apent la joioiog the eodety. 
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one wom&n, 'Tftkmg titles is gocwj, but net if you let yourself go dirty. 
When one does not eat in one’s house and takes unnecessary titles it is 
bad.” Women with schooUog have little sympathy for title^taking. As 
one said, ’titles have no benefit, for if one performs title today he may 
depart from this world ne:(t month and all will be lost.” This statement 
refers to the actual case of a man who died a month after he had taken 
the highest men’s title in Adkpo at the coat of £200, leaving his sons, 
who were in school, destitute. This incident made a much stronger im* 
presuon on women than on men. 

Men's interest in title<taking continues much as in the past. A number 
of men's titles associated with the village man’s society are compulsory 
for ail Afikpo men. Becauee all men participate in the activities of the 
village society regardless of the extent of their acculturation and school' 
ing, the soi^ety validates title-taking as an economic activity and re* 
inforces the ties between Adkpo men and the traditional culture. Al¬ 
though a few men have questioned the values and goals of the society, 
their social conformity baa been achieved through strong pressures 
brought to bear on them. There is no equivalent binding force between 
the traditional culture and contemporary life in the case of women. 

There are several bai&c differences between men’e and women’a titles. 
While there are more than twenty men's titles, rengiDg from inexpensive 
ones taken in boyhood to costly ooee taken in adulthood, there are only 
two titles for women, both of which are taken late in life and which in* 
volve large expenditures. Men's titles, at least In the early stages, are a 
necesnty, but women's have always been luxuries. Because they were 
less hrmly lodged in the enculturative process, they have been more 
readily subject to reinterpretation, being replaced by fonns of expendi¬ 
ture which are more meaniogful and satisfying today in terms of every¬ 
day existence and the realities of the more modest women’s economy. 

A raised standard of living and the schooling of children are coming to 
be spoken of as titles in themselves. One hears remarks such as, 'T put 
two of my ohildien through sohool,” or, "1 bought myself a Singer sewing 
maohine,” instead of oomments on title-taking. And while a considerable 
number of traditionally oriented women in Afikpo say that they wish to 
take titles when they are able, the trend seems to be for women to con¬ 
centrate on being able to “give their children voice” through education. 
Thus the traditional women's title system appears to be canceling itself 
out through lack of participation. Yet, despite the rapid change in the 
women's presto economy, the principle underlying the old and new 
forms is the same: the achievement of distinction and prestige, and some¬ 
times profit. Most Ibo think of schooling first as a means of obtaining 
prestige positions with high pay. Many Afikpo consider the education of 
children a very real investment, for it is their children who will support 
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them in thdr declidi^ years. The implications of reinterpretir^ a serving 
machine as a “title" are umilar, for dreasmakiog is a profitable activity 
throughout Ibo country. 

The changes in the relative econoroic positions of men and women 
since British occupation must have taken place very gradually. 'While 
acculturative processes such as schooling and contact with Buropeans 
were first experienced by men and still have bad little direct effect on 
most Afikpo women, the economic portion of women seems to have 
undergone a greater change than that of men. Though the women of 
Afikpo have less wealth than those of some other Ibo groups, their emao> 
oipation from dependence on their husbands is very significant. Moat of 
them do not question men’s traditional position of superiority in almost 
evety field, but a few of the more acculturated women are begmoing Co 
do so. 

The increase in self-esteem women have experienced since British 
occupation has been further bolstered by ideas about the position of 
women propounded by European misaionsries, toachere, and govern¬ 
ment adminiaCrators. Moat Afikpo men regard theae attitudes as ap¬ 
propriate for Europeans, whose womeo seem uniformly weak and help¬ 
less, and they do not share them for their own wivea; but Afikpo women 
recognize the potentialities for improving their own positions. In ad¬ 
dition, th o ir contribution to their ohildren’a economic prospects and 
prestige through financing tlreir schooling ia not only an important basis 
of their self-respect, but it gives them a more advantageous position in 
dealing vrith their husbands and children. 

Thus, while men have been concerned with maintuning the status 
quo, women have used culture change as a means of improving their 
economic position. For though respect for men was a deeply ingruoed 
trait of traditional Afikpo culture, the idea of improving one’s position 
was also stroxigly empharised. Moreover, cassava must have had a spa¬ 
tial appeal for women as a means of alleviating the press of the famine 
season, when they were reapoosible for the household food supply. Men's 
rejection of cassava was logical enough, for in Afikpo thought yams 
represented wealth;** they were the ultimate in a staple food for human 
consumption;** and they were a eupernaturally sanctioned crop vital to 
survival io ^th the sacred and secular realms. Women, bting eco¬ 
nomically insecure and, so to speak, having nothing to lose, were in a 
very different position. In the realm of economic attitudes, paradoxicaliy, 
men have had the greatest degree of direct acculturative experience, but 
womeo have changed the most. 

** Thsy wwe tradlUonaUy, sad itilJ are, used in the paynieot of feee la title-taking. 

^ An Afikpo, oa b^g told that yarns did not grow in the Uaited Stotea, esked, 
‘'But thea bow can your cbildrea grow up?" 
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A C0UFAB150M WITH OTHSfi IBO QROUTS 

There &re three baeio typee of economic community nmong the Ibo. 
The first is Che rural group subsisting chiefly by agriculture, of which 
Afikpo is an example." This type is relatively self-suJfident in food and 
other household needs, and though some of its members may be long¬ 
distance traders or may work as migratory laborers In other areas, such 
activities are not essenUal to ita survival. 

A second type is the semi-agricultural rural community marked by 
high population density, soil exhausUon from overfarmiog, and often by 
extensive development of the palm-products industry. They are common 
in the ''palm belt/' extending from Benin to Calabar and including most 
of Oweiri Province and part of Onitsha Province. While agriculture is 
still ao important activity in these communities, it is no longer the basis 
of subsistence, and much of the food supply must be importedi the stand¬ 
ard of living being maintuned by the export of laborers to urban centers 
and lea densely populated agricultural areas. Jones has termed them 
semi-urban or suburban groups which are no longer true agricultural 
communities but rather "reserves of labour,"" They are generally char¬ 
acterised by a longer period of direct European culture contact and a 
higher inci^noe of achoollng and converuon to Christianity than com¬ 
munities of the first type. Where oU-palm products are stressed, market 
trade is important among both men and women and Is practiced on a 
larger scale than in communities such as Afikpo. The scale of trade is 
related to the source of money income—palm products—to the proxim¬ 
ity of European trading firms, and to such other economio institutions 
as the availability of credit with European firms and aavings associations 
known as contribution clubs or mfAtn {from the English word "meet- 
ing").** 

■Od^sr MmiUr Ibo ew&omios are disouioed in J. W. WtUscs, "AgnoulUiro 1 q 
A bakaliki ud Afikpo/’ lam and lort$l, U (Ootobsr, 1941), 80-^, and Forde ood 
Scott, NaliH Bcorwmm, pp. 44-71. 

• G. I Jmm, ’’Ibo Land Tonuro,” XIX (Oetobar, 1949), 328. EKtmploo 
of thia type of eonununity are Nguru, diiouaaed in Sylvia Loith-Roea, A/Wean H'ooMn 
(London; Faber A Faber, 1939), pp. 13fi-S3; Oko, in A, T. Qrova, l^nd V»$ and Soil 
ConaarvoMoA tn ParftGn<(aha Cweiri Fmrfne«< (* 'Ocolosieal Survey of Nigaria," 
Bulletin No. 21 IZ&riar Nigarlan Govaremant, 19511), pp. 69-73, and EroaioD 
and Foputatioo Problama in South-eaat Nigeria/’ OaofrapSUal Jounal, CXV^, 
Part III (Saptambar, 1931), 291-SOd; Umueke Agba)a, In M. M. Green, ibo ViUaga 
Affairt (London: Sidgwick A Jaokjoo, 1947); aad Graunna, in Josae, ”Ibo lAnd 
Tenuie,” pp. 311-12. 

” Tbara are maa'a miinri in Afikpo, but the only such group aver organised for 
woman was discontinuad after a abort time bacauM of interzial diaaenaion. For a 
diecuedon of mao’s and woman’s mfUri in a semi-urbae group lo tha palm Mt, see 
Shirlay 0. Aidanar, ’*Tha Soolal and BooDomle Significanca of the Contribution 
Clnb among a Section of tha Southern Ibo” (Annual Conferenoa, West African 
loetituU of Social and Economic Raeeareb, Sociology Section; Ibadan, Univanlty 
Collage, 1958), pp. 128-42 (mimeographed). 
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The third type a the true urban center, modeled substantially after 
£uropean economic patterns. Ibo cities such as Onitsha, Enugu, Port 
Harcourt, and tJmuahia have grown up around European commercial 
and administrative centers and are nuunly dependent on money earnings 
for subsistence. 

The economic position of Afikpo women differs from that of the women 
of semi-urban communities in several respects. In the semi-urban groups 
of the palm belt, a woman’s Income is usually larger than in Aiikpo, and 
hence the scale of her trade is larger. However, except for a few wealthy 
women traders, these women are, like the Alikpo, restncted by fanning 
and household dudee to the area close to their homes, though the eoa- 
trols exerted over them are not so strict as in Afikpo aud though trans¬ 
portation to aud from the cities by lorry is ea&ly available. They obtain 
their income chiefly from farming, the processing of palm products, and 
market trade. While they have, like the Afikpo, adopted cassava and 
expanded the scale of their market trade since British occupation, (he 
ttgniflcance of these changes from the precontact economy is different. 

In Afikpo cassava is a symbol of women’s indopendencs and potential 
wealth, that is, a surplus good,*' while in tbo more densely populated 
communities it is of importance chiefly as a coosumption gc^;** for the 
oveif armed infortile land does not permit the cultivation of yams as tbo 
chief etaplo, as in Aflkpo. In these communities income from the palm- 
products industry and market trade is ueed to import a large proportion 
of the food supply, whereas in Aflkpo most of the food supply is home- 
produced. Since (he prosperity of the palm-products industry is de¬ 
pendent on the vagaries of the world market, an element of uncsrUunty 
is always present In (he economy of groups depending heavily on this 
source of income.” Thus, while the women of semi-urban Ibo groups may 
be richer than Aflkpo women, the modest economy of the lattor appears 
to maks up in stability what it lacks in wealth. 

The vocations of city women aro divided iuto occupations of educated 
and uneducated persons, with some overlapping of tbs categories. The 
largest pi oportion of women who arc gainfully employed work as market 
traders.” The scale of trade is variable, ranging from small quantities of 
cloth, soap, salt, palm oil, or foods to the lai^e-scale trade of tbs "big” 

*' Cassava is eatca by tbs Afikpo, but lU moio economic importoocs la sa a com¬ 
modity for sale. , . , , 

" Lftith-Eo« susKosta that in periods of eeononuc depreasion women a burden of 
farm work ia proportionately hoavisr in such communiUss—^hero ths chief food 
eUplos, casiaya ami coco yams, arc frown by womon—than in the leas dsnwly 
populated areas where yams ars ths maio staple (of. Lelth-RoN, A/rioan Women, 

^ “ One of th« contribglinf factors in the Aba riota naa a sharp fall in ths pries of 
palm products In the autumn of ^ 

** IDiaeuasiona in ths Uterattus pve no indication of the degree to which city 
woman traders may have bean schooled. 
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woman trader who buys comrooditlea such as oloth wholesale aud may 
have several assistants iu her employ.** Urban women work also as mid¬ 
dlemen io the fish and yam trade and as moneylenders and pawnbrokers. 
Dressmaking U a lucrative calling, in which both schooled and un* 
schooled women are employed. A source of iocome which is said to have 
increased greatly since British occupation is pros^tution, which, though 
it occurs in rural areas also, seems to have a higher incidence in cities, 
where more money is available and fewer traditional controls can be 
enforced. Though most city women do not farm» they are expected to 
contnbute to the support of the household.'* However, men often bear a 
larger share of household expenses than in rural Ibo groups. Although 
some men are said to complain that their wives become lasy after moving 
from the country to the city, much of the data concerning the work 
activltiee of urban women do not support this contention. 

A type of women’s economic position which crosscuts other olss^- 
cations is that associated wi^ niral-urban residence. Some men from 
rural areas who work full-time in cities have their wives divide their 
time between home and city, returning home for crucial parts of the farm 
season to attend to their orops.'^ This occurs both with densely populated 
semi-urban groups and ^th subsistence agricultural groups such aa the 
Afikpo, a number of whom are employed as laborers or professional 
workers in Nigerian cities. The wives of such men take their places in the 
society of their home village as they do in the city, though they are usu¬ 
ally a part of the more Europsamsed element of the home community. 
Nevertheless, for ^sir fellow women at home they are an important link 
in the acculturadve process of ths rsmotsr rural areas. 

A factor which is related to women’s economic position is that the 
tradition of a man's paying bnde-wealth at marriage has survived to the 
present day throughout Ibo territory, regardless of the acceptance of 
Western sobooling and Christianity. In both semi-urban and urban com- 
muruties there has been a drastic indation in the amount of bride-wealth, 
which varies with the amount of formal education a ^rl has had, for it is 
believed that a father is entitled to a return of the investment he has 
made in his daughter’s schooling.** The payment has become increasingly 

*Fot a deecrlptioc ^ urbse voou&'a trade, eae Lelth-Itoas, AJriutn Wointn, 
pp. 32C-40. 

* Sylvia Leith'Itoee, African CwirKiHon Piece (Lcodon: Hutchiaeoo A Co., 
1044), p, 44. 

* Laith'Roee, African Women, pp. 273-74. 

* Ib Owerri Town b 1936 the Mde-vealth wae £100 for a cirl with no echooliag, 

£200 for OM who had fioiebed elomaDUJv school, acd ae high aa £300 for a oertidod 
toaober, ouree. or midwife (Nigeria. EaatvD Re^o&, Report the CoenvtiUee on 
Bride Price (Bnugu: OovwuDeat 1065]. p. 0). Leitb-RoM reported that 

la Owerri Town b the mid-lOSO’s the bride*wealth raeg^ from £10 to £30 {African 
Wtmen, p. 204). 
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difficult for most men, and as a result there has been a decrease in po- 
Ijrgynoiis marria^ and an increase in common-law marriage and proa* 
tdiution, with both men and women marrying at a later age.’* This 
change has tended to weaken the economic position of men in relation to 
that of women. la Afikpo the bride-wealth le fixed at £5; the difficulty 
men experience in aaarrying the consequent social disruption which 
have been reported for some Ibo groups have thus not occurred. 

Type of rosidencs ia not necessarily a determining factor in womon'a 
vocations. Though fanning and the proceseing of palm products are rural 
occupations, women who practice them may also be urban re^dents 
during part of the year. Market-trading and dressmaking aro common to 
all types of Ibo communiries. Except for dressmaking, these are tradi¬ 
tional activities antedating Briti^ occupation. The factor respon- 
eible for the most fundamental change in the economic position of Ibo 
women-^ has been true also for men—is schooling, which in most 
cases draws an irrevocable status line in the women's relatioire to mem¬ 
bers of their community, be it rmaJ, soml-urban, or urban. Though the 
oooupationi of educated women are not determined by residence, they 
are practiced chiefly in cities, where there aie more opportunities for such 
work than in rural areas. The most common of thcee occupations are 
teaching, nursing, welfare work, midwifery in accredited maternity 
homes, and di’easmaking. A few openings in these profesuons occur in 
rural areas as wall as in titles, and it can be expected that their number 
will increase. The attitudes of educated Afikpo women toward thtir own 
economic status in relation to others of thoir community can probably be 
taken ae typical for women who have had enough echooUng to become 
profestionally qualified. 

However, in areas such as parts of Onitsha and Owerri provinces, in 
which there has Icog been schooling for girls, there is an intermediate 
stage between the schooled and unschooled women of Afikpo: that of 
women who have had three or four years of schooling but are unable to 
qualify for profeetional vocational openings. This does not yet exiet in 
Afikpo because until recent years the opposition to girls' education was 
so strong that only girls who were strongly motivated attended school, 
and most of them have completed elementary school. Though little infor¬ 
mation is available on the economic position of semi-schooled women, 
they appear to follow the occupations of marketii^ and skilled trades 
such as dressmaking but to do little farming, tince most Ibo who have 
been to echool cootider It a low-prestige occupation, and it is a skill which 
girls who have attended school usually do not learn in childhood. 

Among the Ibo generally, women’s schooling has important impli- 

* R*p9rl of CommilUa M Bridt Prica. J. 8. Harru, '*6oiue Aspeots of tbo Gc^ 
nomiea of Ibo Individuals/' Africa, XIV (April, 1944), 326, 
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cations for their economic and social portion. The idee, found partic¬ 
ularly in dtios, that aa educated troman should not work after mariiage 
lest she endanger her prestige has made it difficult for many girls to find 
husbands after leaving school, since most men are unwilling to pay the 
high bnde-wealtb asked for schooled ^Is, only to marry a wife who will 
not be ao economic asset.*^ Many prefer to marry uneducated and semi' 
educated womeo because they cost lees to marry and aro thought to be 
better vorkens. Like many young men in Nigeria, young women who 
have had some ecbooUng but not enough to qualify for professional and 
semlprofessioual posts, yet who are unwilling to take up the traditional 
economic pursuits of their home communities, face a difficult problem in 
hnding a means of support congenial with their training and personal 
preferences. For womeo marriage provides at least a partial solution to 
tits problem of economic support, but even thie is proving difficult in 
some communities. 

auKuasT AND coNCLtrsiorra 

The economic activities of Ahkpo women contist chiefly of traditiooal 
pursuits: farming, pot-makmg, and market trada. These have been ex> 
pended by increased physical mobility and by the introduction of Brit¬ 
ish West African currency as well as cassava. As the result of European 
contact, women's attitudes toward the traditional prestige economy are 
changing in the direction of immediate practical considerations rather 
than long-range ventures yielding uncertain returns. In contrast, the 
prestige economy of Aflkpo men has largely maintained its onontation in 
the direction of traditional values. In the face of culture change aflecting 
the relative economic positions of men and women, men’s interests have 
been channeled toward maintaining the status quo, while women's have 
benefited by the aoceptanee and exploitation of new culture elements. 

Fketon such os extreme population pressure, uncertainties of the 
palmoproducts industry, and the inflation of marriage costs have had 
little eflect on the Afikpo. Though Afikpo resembles the overpopulated 
eemi-urban areas in having a considerable incidence of labor migration, 
the movement of Aflkpo men toward the cities seems to be in the interest 
of vocational advancement rather than a requirement for eubeistence. 

The economic activities of schooled Aflkpo women are eunilar to those 
of educated women of semi-urban and urban communities. The wide gap 
between the interests and experience of schooled women and the un¬ 
schooled majority of Aflkpo men aod women serves to msintain a sotial 
distance between them. However, it eeema probable that as girls’ school¬ 
ing becomes more common, eecoomic and social positions intermediate 
* Leith*Ro«, African Wentn, pp. 269,264-66,266. 
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between present prtrfeaio&fil occupedons and traditional pursuita will 
develop. 

Although economic change in Afikpo has not had the disruptive effect 
on social relations between men women that has been described for 
communities where there has been extreme inflation in marriage costs, 
there has been considerable change in the rsUdve poddons of husbands 
and wives. The ending of warfare and the slave trade deprived men of a 
cert^ measure of prestige as head-hunters and as defenders of their 
families and villages, at the same Ume wesksoiog their controls over 
their wives because of the lessening of the wives’ dependence on them 
for protecUon. The economic opportumUes afforded women by culture 
change further increased their economic independence and self-esteem 
and made it possible for them to subost without the support of their hue* 
bands. 

In this transition two traditionally approved ideas, the high value set 
on mdividual enterprise and industry and the right of wives to ownership 
of any profits of th^ productivity over subsistence needs, oomtuned to 
produce a result which is incompatible with traditional values: wives’ 
flaunting of their husbands’ authority over them. Thus, Afikpo men's 
rejection of cassava, is itself a culturally valid action, has weakened their 
portion of authority as husbands. However, uncertainty about the 
proper respective podtiona of mai and women exists chiefly on the do¬ 
mestic rather than tbs general level. Men’s podtion of religious, moral, 
and legal authority is b no way threatened. In other words, thou^ 
change in the relative economic positions of men and women in Afikpo 
has contributed to conditions of instability b relations between hus¬ 
bands and wivM, it has not altered tbs traditional division of economic 
responsibility for the mamionance of the household, upon which the 
survival of the family and the society dependa 
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12. Wotof Co-operofivd Work Groups 

The Bolution of problems by communeJ effort, which i$ conunoQ in Wolof 
life, Id exemplified in the eotivitiee of the groups which provide mutUAl 
iud in lebor end economic "inBur&nco*' for their members. This kind of 
group is usualiy referred to es e kmpin (probably derived from the 
French ; only the old mon use the traditional Wolof term 

(xam^), It has commooly been referred to &s a “co-operative work 
group*' in the literature on western Africa, but it also provides eQtertdn> 
meot, mutual aid in production, and “insurance" here as among other 
West African peoplss. It Is difficult to determine whether its economic or 
its social functions are more important in the eyes of tbe Wolof, a ques¬ 
tion which is also raised by the fact that the term kompin is used by those 
who live in Bathurst, the capital and port city of the Gambia, to refer Co 
a vanety of clubs and societies which have no co-operative work func¬ 
tions. In any case, the term “co-opeiative work group" is appropriate for 
the institution in its rural setting because of the paramount signiflcanco 
of its function there. 

The Wolof, who are predominantly Moslem, number about seven 
hundred thousand, of whom six hundred and sixty-six thousand reside in 
the French territory of Senegal and thirty thousand in the Gambia under 
British adminietration.' This study is based on work in the Gambia, 
primarily in the villages of Kjau in Upper Saloum and BaUangar in 
Lower Saloum and in neighboring Senegalese villages. 

The Wolof are basically cultivators, although the well-to-do ones nuee 
some cattle. The cultivation of the staple food crops, millet and guinea 
corn, is the reaponaibility of the men, who are also the chief producers 
of peanuts, by far the most important cash crop. The younger men, espe¬ 
cially, have devoted themselves to tbe production of peanuts to a point 
where food staples have had to be imported from abroad. Where the 

> Aepoft of Oit Cmtui Coiimitiionor for i^aXAurtt (Bttbunt: Government Printer, 
1944) end Amuol Cenetu of tAr Protoc^raU (Seeeiooii] P^ter No. 6,1949 (BAthureti 
OovemmeatPnater, 1950|). Also, A/r»gwrO«cid«nla^Pron$atr; CdUmvit 

tfertfww (PArie; Bditioos de I'Udoo Ptadtaim, 1949), I, 114. 
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Wolof liv6 De«ir tb« riTar, the vomeQ grow rice io the mangrove swampe 
and manhianda along its banks, a practice which has only recently 
spread to Upper SaJoum. Ordinarily ^e Wolof woman cnldvatea a few 
vegetables on the compound land, and perhaps also a small field of pea¬ 
nuts. Unlike the neighboring Mandingo, the Wolof readily move to bet¬ 
ter land when they have exhausted the aoiL 

Farming is made difficult by a short rainy seseon which permite only 
one annual crop and by the variadon in the amount of rainfall from year 
to year. Because of variable rainfall, suhetandard aoil, and the neglect 
of food crops in favor of cash crops, periods of food scarcity frequently 
occur, especially in Lower Saloum, where much of the soil is exhausted. 

Clotb-znahiQg is by far the moet important craft. Men participate in 
its production by growing cotton and women by spinning it into the 
thread. Then it is woven by the male )<tm, who are membeia of a social 
class composed of the deecandants of slaves. Other male craft specialists 
are leather workers, blackfiniths, and basket ms^ert; of these cnfta only 
basket-making is not restricted to certstin els sum in Wolof society. Pot¬ 
tery is made by women. 

Wolof souety is a rigid hierarchy. Member^p in esch stratum is in¬ 
herited through the paternal line, and those who belong to the venous 
clsnea are prohibited from marrying out^e their own level. From high 
to bw, these groupings are theyomtvr (composed of persons of freeborn 
descent); the jam (descendants of slaves) \ the (blacksmiths) 

snd the uds (leatherworkers) who can marry the tepo; the ^om or * 'slaves ’' 
of the t$ga snd ude; the peied (miiutrels); and, lastly, the jam of the 
pewel. 

The largest kinship unit with which each individual identifies himself 
is the This is a large vb whose members have the same suruame 

and are believed to be descended through the male line from a common 
ancostor. Though the sib no boger proscribes andogamous marriages, its 
toCemism and self-oonsciousiieas suggest that it ones may have dons so, 
perhaps before contact with Islam. The sib is divided into subsibs, ex¬ 
tended patrilinsages, and petrilinesges, of which the first two groupings 
seem to have little fuoc^onal significance except in the selection of chiefs 
in the "royal" sibs. Rules of exogamy are found only at the level of the 
patrilineage, which, unlike tbs larger groupings, includes one's actual 
relatives in the male Hoe but seldom traces relationship back farther 
than the great-great-grandfather. The patriliDeage in any given locality 
is beaded by its eldest memberi who should be consulted about all afisirs 
of the group, especially land distribution, marriage, and disputes. 

The Wolof also recognise the matrilineage, known as men ("mother’s 
milk"), which like the patrilineage eekloni traces its relationship back 
farrier than three generations but which hss different functions. Thou^ 
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it is ^uoug^ tbe patrilineage that oae inherits atatus and property, a 
person goes to the roatrilineage, where he knows he will be s^ectiooately 
received, for advice and economic aid; and children are frequently sent to 
their maternal grandparents shortly after weaning to be truned. 

The patrilineage, plus the wives of its male members, comprises the 
extended family. This may be made up of several compounds, con^sting 
typically of the eldest male, who heads the group, his wives and children 
and the families of his younger brothers and of his sons, some tenant 
farmers, and occasionally jam. The extended family is thus the primary 
group in Wolof society, functioning in the production of necessities, the 
control and inheritance of land, the regulation of marriage, the settle^ 
ment of disputes, education, and the general enforcement of socially 
saoctioned behavior. 

The traditional political organisation of the Gambian Wolof exhibits 
little complexity compared to many in the same west African culture 
province. Villages, usually made up of several distinct patrilineagee or 
sibs, ars small in tbe Gambia, with an average else of 136 in Upper Sa< 
loum between 1947 and 1961, though they were somewhat larger in 
Senegal. The basic political unit is the headman and his council of eldera, 
who administer tbe everyday affaire of the community. The chiefs who 
formerly ruled aggregatee of villages ordinarily had little to do with viU 
lags administration. They were looked to primarily as military leaders, 
though verdicts of local law courts could be appealed to them and though 
they occssionslly sent represontativee to the villages or came in person to 
recruit soldiers or to exact tributes of food or property. In any case, tbe 
whole of the kingdom of Saloum, including the chieftainships of the 
Gambia River region, did not have the masrive pyramid of authority, 
the total population, or tbe stability of the great western Sudanese king¬ 
doms such as those of the Mossi and Hausa. Nor were there any urban 
centers like Timbuktu and Kano. 

Under Britiah administration, district chlefe are selected from the ribs 
of tbe traditional chiefs witbin the kingdom. Although their authority 
has been curtailed, they still havs enough wealth and prestige to keep 
alive a series of mutual rights and obligations in relation to their people, 
including those associated with the experative work groups. 

COMPOSmOK AND STRUCTUBS OP WORK OBOUPfl 

Co-operative work groups are organised by sex and, roughly, accord¬ 
ing to age. The typical female group is made up of young unmarried 
women aod of young married women who have not gone to Jive in their 
husband’s compound or have not yet given birth to a child. Young mar¬ 
ried women who have children make up s separate work group in tiie 
vdlage, and girls who have not reached tbe s^ of puberty sometimes 
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Another. The mnle group ie toAde up for the moet pert of uBmerried men 
r anging in ege from bojrs of twelve who heve been circumdsed to men 
over thirty. Because bridO’Wealth is high and marriage ceremonies ex> 
peosiTe, men seldom marry before they are twenty-five. A few young 
married men who are not yet *'maetem’' of thdr own compounds are 
allowed to join the gronp iriiile they work for their father, paternal unde, 
or older brother, who feeds uid their families from his granary. 
cause of the wide range ^ age of its memberv, there is usually only one 
male co-operative work group in a village. 

The number and variety of tbeee groups increase with the size of the 
village. While smaller communities cannot support eveo one» Ballangar, 
the largeet "pure" Wolof community is the Strict of Lower Saloum, 
with seventy-five compounds, supports four: one for little ^rla, another 
for adoleecent girls, a third for young married women, and one for young 
men. Elderly informants state that work groups were larger during the 
tribal wars of the nineteenth eaotury, when villages were la^er because 
of the need for defense. 

Any young man is eligibls to join a male work group when he is old 
enough to do a man’s work. There are no class rsstrietioos on member¬ 
ship and participation, except that the children of the chief (dm t bur) 
often feel that it is beneath their dignity to belong to them. In general, 
however, the co-operative work group cuts acroes lioss of both class and 
lineage. There is no forma) election or initiation; a new member timply 
joins in its activity when it meets. 

Each male and female group has its leadv, called bold. The leader of 
the men is customarily an older married man of the class deecendsd from 
slaves. He is selected by the members, but os the bests of several qualifi¬ 
cations. Most Wolof frill agree that he must be married, the bead of a 
compound, wise, honest, generoua, and energetic. In addition, as a former 
leader said, "He should be respected—be must be an elder to them all 
and be able to lead people." The young irtes of Njau village deposed 
their boUU because he "u^ the work group for himself"; be kept most of 
the fruit of its labor and wu ungenerous in distributing food at its feasts 
and dancea. Much the qualifications are used for selecting the hold 
of each of the c^perative work groups of women. 

When the young men wish to form a new group or to select a new hotd, 
they meet in the village square to decide whom they should choose, after 
which they go to his compound with drums beatii^. Tliey urge him to 
accept the post and stipulate that "if anyone goes against your wishes, 
you can ep^ to ium harshly, because we have ail decided on you as our 
head." This offer is rarely refused, beceuse it is both an honor and an 
opportunity to accumulate wealth. Tf the candidate agrees, he accepts 
the gift of kola nuta which the membere offer him. If he has a goat, he 
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provides a feast for the members which is followed by dancing. The feast 
is in recognition of the honor that has been bestowed upon him and a 
public announcement of the formation of the group. 

Young men also choose a ''Uam captain” from among their own num¬ 
bers, who is often called hur (chief). He is a member of the freeborn claas 
”who is not afraid of hard work,” because he must always set an example 
to the others when the group is working. He ftly* acts as intermediary, in¬ 
forming the boiof of the group's wishes. Whoever wants the group to work 
on his farm first approaches the boial, who relays the request to the 6ur 
for approval; if this is ^ven, it is the duty of the bolai to summon the 
group by beating a drum and to announce the task to be done. The rela¬ 
tionship of the bur and seems to be patterned on that of the district 
chief (uif or bur) and his slave-descended assistaiit (/orbo oTjdigs), but 
the hold has probably more authority than was possessed by any slave 
in the nineteenth century, when slavery was still in force. He is the 
effective head of the group, tince the freeborn leader rarely exerclsee his 
authority and is seldom referred to in discuation. The female co-operative 
work groups also choose a freeborn bur, 

BCONOMIO yuNonoNS 

Theee groups play an important role in the agricultural aotivities of 
the Wolof, who bold that group labor Is easier and more efficient than 
individual labor, They make up in manpower for their inefficient tools. 
Lacking even the typical West African hos, they cannot cultivate— 
much loss plow—b^ore planting, and they must therefore engage in 
long, arduous, and frequent weeding. A variety of informal groupings, 
other than the formally organised twnpin, do faj^m work on a rsciprocal 
baais. Most important In the everyday economy is tho patrilineal and 
patrilocal family or extended family plus migratory tenant f armem who 
lodge in the compound. Other co-operative groupe are made up of more 
dietant Idn, "beet friends,” and their famiUes. 

From the Wolof point of view, the male work group ie meet useful be¬ 
cause it enables its members to meet heavy obligations of work for their 
fathers-in-law. Part of the marriage contract usually involvea labor on 
tiie fields of the father-in-law: harveating peanuts, weeding a field of 
guinea com or millet, or clearing a new field before planting time. Or a 
mao may be called on to build a new house or repair thatched roofs and 
fences in his father-ia-law’a compound. When a member is not well, he 
can also enlist the tid of his work group to work his own fields. 

The large fields of the district chiefs are weeded or harvested annually 
by the groups of young men from the larger villages of the district. Some¬ 
times, one of them will work for a revered holy man to get his Westing 
(berte), which prevents misfortune and promotes prosperity. A male 
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group often cultivntee n field of gr^ui or pe^nute of ite otm, neerving the 
yield for a dance and feast, the food for which is prepared by a young 
womec's group. 

Before the British wtahli^ed the protectorate, public works were the 
reepontibllity of the kompin. They were under the direction of the hcUU, 
who wae instructed by the village headman aod the elders to call out tiie 
members whenever a t«lf needed to be perfomud for the community. 
Today, under Bridah control, its reeponsibility U leea clear, but all able- 
bodied men, whether members or not, join to construct and rep^ the 
resting place in the village equate and the village weU. The work group 
still forms the nucleus of the labor force on thaee projects, but tho work 
is conttdered to be a community respooribOity. In larger villages the 
work group weeds the village square and clears bush paths to neighboring 
villagw. Sometimes it aesumee euch new reaponsibilities as constructing 
and repidring motor roads for the govanunent. 

Both the and female cooperative work groups work annually on 
the fields of thtir bolal, in return for which this officer is expected to 
supply a goat and to contribute a large part of the food and ou^ney for 
feasts. The male and female groups help each other in many ways. When> 
ever the men work the fields, the wocoeo bring food end water to them; 
the men clear land for the women, build fences around rice fields to pre¬ 
vent the wild animals from bjuring the crop, aatist with their harvest, 
and transport their grain to the villa^. 

One work-group practice of interest is that known ss '^stealing the 
field’^ (socfi t bf) OF "making mieehiof" (fMir). Without tho knowledge of 
its owner, the work group Amply goes to a field early in the morning and 
weeds or harvests it for him. Faced with a /ovt occomplf, even a parsimo¬ 
nious must kill goats or a oow for a feast and present the botal with 
gifts if he wishes to keep face in the community. To avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, however, someone known for his wealth and generotity is usually 
selected as a "host." 

Every host whose fitid is worked, whether chief, noted holy mao, 
father-in-law or kiti fm *" of a member, is expected to supply food, kola 
nuts, and cigarettes. If he were to refuee, the group would simply quit 
and go home. In addition, the host often gives money or goods or both to 
the boUU, who may distribute them or bold them in trust for some future 
expenditure of the group. Frequently, the host also makes a handsome 
gift to the "champion" worker <d the day. Kone of these ^ta is stipu¬ 
lated or bargained for, Ather before or after the work is done, nor is it 
considered payment for the services rendered. In 1950, wealthy men and 
women conunooly hired men to work their fields at two shillings per half¬ 
day, plus lunch; but there was no wage labor before contact, when 
wealthy men bad slaves. 
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The work of the youog women'e co-operative group ia sunilar to that 
of the xoen'a. It worka the helds of its boial, of a chief’a wife, or of a mem* 
her who ia ill. It may ''steal" the held of a wealthy wonian, and it culti* 
vatee a field of ite own to build up a reserve for feaata. 

When a member of a female group marries or holds a naming ceremony 
for her first-born child, its members help prepare food, sing, and dance. 
They also help to prepare food for visitors from other towns who attend 
rites de pocso^fe for a member of the district chief's family, when even the 
work group of little girls prepares a small bowl of food, ^^en the food is 
ready, each female group parades through the villages to the compound 
of the chief, preceded by several male drummers and by its own colorful 
fiag of trade cloth. 

Observation confirms the Wolof belief that a man works harder with 
his group than alone. The rapid, unrelenting character of group work is 
shown by this description of the co-operative work group of the village of 
Leba harvesting peanuts. 

the first men arrived about 9:90 and others rapidly followed until by 
nine o'clock there were twelve men diggiog. Ten minutea later three mors men, 
the last of the group, came. All worked in a stooped position—never sUnding 
erect—aoviflg in a more or less regular line down the len^ of the field. They 
worked amasingly fast. In this work short-handled spikes (xf^er), msde by 
African blacksmiths, are grasped in one hand, and wi^ these several ^uick 
jab# are made at the base of the peanut plant. The xifw haa a thin Iron a^e< 
shaped blade about five inchei acroei, with a sharp edge to cut the roots of the 
peanuts, which is manipulated with the convex aide up. The handle, fitt^ to 
the blade, is about eighteen Inohee long, with a aort of pistol grip that gives the 
leverage neceisary for the jabbiog stn^e. 

Several looiOD^ plante are collected In the other hand and thrashed about, 
or the backside of the shovel Is swung against the roots to froe dirt and sand. The 
plants are then thrown to one aids a^ left Kaitered about the field to dry. 
Later they are brought together In a big pile in the center of the field. 

The pace of ^e work is rapid and sustained. Ocoaaionaby, a ’na n drops out of 
line to smoke a cigarette or sharpen the blade of his xifw, but only one seemed 
to take unneecMary advantage of these opportunities to exert lees effort All 
worked until 10:36, when about half stop^ for a drink of water but imme¬ 
diately returned. Tb^ continued until 11:49, when they stopped to eat the 
food prorided by their host, the son of the chief. By 13:06 half were be?V at 
work again. One man started ringing Moslem hymns while another across the 
field repeated each verse. Scon the rest joined in and continued In Isader-and* 
chorus reapoose style. They had not bre^t thrir drums along because of the 
distance from thrir village. By 12:10 they were all back in the field, working 
steely until they finished the field by TUih» (midday prayer, 2;00 p.m.), 
vriucb is the usual tune to quit work at this time of year, just after the runs, 
because the eun becomes extremely hot. The rise of the field was one hundred 
by ninety-six yards.* 

*F>om field Botee on file et the Department of Anthropology, Kortbweetem 
Univwrity. 
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There are a number of reaaona why group work ie efficient and produo* 
tive. Working with one's companions, joking and singing, is obviously 
less tedious than solitary labor. Singing and drums are impoitant; in 
fact, drumxnmg is so important that the work group of Kjau village was 
inactivated for aevenJ months when tiie beet drummer in the community 
was in mourning for a close relative. Working rhythmically to the beat of 
the drums, the stifling heat, the dust, and (he monotony are minimised. 

Perhaps more important in production is competition be* 

tween the workers. As elsewhere in West Airica,' the Wolof co-operative 
work group involves dramatic competition when a large group of young 
men weeds a millet fleld for its chief. This oecaaon is contidered a sort of 
sporting contest, attended by Um community as a whole and preceded 
for several nights by a ceramony called wn^p held in the village square. 
This ceremony formerly preceded battles, which have been replaced by 
working conteeta. 

Accompanied by drums, each young man paces back and forth In a 
djgnifled manner within a drele formed by the villagers, holding in one 
hand a long stick which, it is said, has rej^Med the ^>ear of former days. 
He boasts of the work be will do on the chief’s field, no doubt much as in 
former timee he would have boasted of how well he would fight in battle. 
Placing the “spear” on the drum to silence it, he declares, “Tomorrow I 
will be among the young men like a lion when be enter* a herd of cows,” 
or “Tomorrow I work from dawn to sunset without tiring," or “If 
anyone like* to drink sweat like water, be should come tomorrow and get 
it off my back.” Young men ofun represent themsslves as brave and 
strong, 'like a Lion," and try to live up to their boasts. 

The elders, boys, and ^ frie^ of the young men turn out (o 
watch the oootsat. Groups from several viUagee are ranged on all tides of 
the field, and their members work furiously without stopping In a nar¬ 
rowing circle ootil they converge in the center. Young women sing pr^ 
songs for their favorites and fan them with their wrap-around skirts. If 
part of the droular Use lags, girls and drummers stand behind the lag- 
garde and urge them to work faster. Each group has its own cheerleader 
or pr^ser, who encourages his group to work harder. 

The beet worker is pven a large hock from the cow butchered by the 
chief, and often also money, dothing, or some other Such a cham¬ 
pion is highly regarded in the community and usually has Uttle difficulty 
in marrying the ^ of his chmee if she is a member of his social dess. 
Since prestige attaches to hard workers in most agrarian sodeties, it is 
not surprising to find that hard work is part of the threefold behavioral 
ideal of the Wolof, along with relipous piety and respect for one’s elders. 

* Melville J. Hwikovitc, Seon«mie SnOt^vpcion (New York: Alfred A. Ksopf, 
1952), p. 108. 
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Thai slackers are rarely encountered in the co-operative work group is 
due in great part to pride (pm), in this oontert, the desire to have the 
good opinion of others. A person who knows no shame is s a i d to have no 
pride—as when one Ignores some social convention and pays no attention 
to cnticism. The importance of this value In group work was pointed out 
by the total of the Ballangar co>cperaUve work group: ‘'Boys do not be> 
come members of our group until they have developed a sense of pride 
which would prevent them from restix^ while the older boys are workiog. 
If a man is old enough to be a member, he will not quit while the others 
are still working, even if he U very hred and hungry." Because of pride, 
the hcMof rarely has to rebuke members for absenteeism or indolence. 

Wolof concern vdth pride affects another function of tho co-operative 
work group, its "insurance'' or mutual^d function in alleviating the 
heavy burden of ceremonial expenditures. Most Wolof would rather be 
poor but proud of their consiucuous display and consurnptioo of wealth 
Chao rich but abamefacod. Marriage costs are higb-^gh^ than those of 
any other kind of ceremony. The btide^wealth abne amounted to as 
much as, if not more than, the average annual income (£15>£20) of the 
adult maJos In the relatively prosperous vilJage of Njau in the years 
ld46-48.' lu addition, other expenditures of a bridegroom average about 
£ 10 . 

The coHoperative work group aids its members only at a fimt marriage, 
eubeoribing money, livestock, grdn, or kola nuts to reduce the fmandal 
burden. Naming ceremonies, especially those for the ffret-born child, also 
ontsil conaiderabls expenditures of grain, livestock, and money. If the 
child is bom bstween June and December, the members subecribe to a 
fund to buy a sheep or a goat, and in such oases tbe cooperative work 
group of both tbe father and the mother of the child contribute. The 
amount that an individual member subscribes differs according to social 
class end age. Thoee who are freeborn may contribute something like one 
shilling or four cups of grain; persona of slave descent, sixpence or two 
cupe of grain; tbe younger members, three pence or one oup of grain; the 
members of tbe entert^ner class rcay ooutribute nothing but will draw 
all of tbe water for tbe ceremony. 

A member forced to pay a heavy court fine or faced with other emer> 
gencies is also aided by his group. These functions are important, since 
few young men, even with tbe help of their kinsmen and doee friends, 
can cope with the heavy burden of emergency or ceremonial expendi¬ 
tures. 

* David P. Gamble, ContT%buHan4 to a SoMcononie Survey of tU GemSw (Lod- 
doo: Colcuial Office, 1049), pp. 104-7. Gamble wtimalee that about one-fifth of the 
total expendituree of the adult malee of the viUase of Njau went for manian pay* 
meota. 
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Iq addition to incmsiog production, prondii^ protoction comparable 
to insurance, and fumiehing wtiat William Jamee has called a "moral 
substitute for war," the cooperative work group hu a major fuAC> 
tion in organising entertainment. A^e from the feasting, joking, drum- 
fning , and wnging which accompanies work, the male group often joins 
that of the young women simply to have a party. Parties, with feasting, 
wrestling, and dancing to drums in the village square, are held at night, 
often immediatdy after the harvest season. 

When it decidea to have a feast and dance, the male group usee money 
or food from its common fund or up a special fund to buy a goat or 

a cow and pay the drummers. Elce, guinea corn, or nuUet is supplied by 
the hcial of both the male and fema^ groups and is cooked by the young 
women. The men provide the drummers and give presents to the women, 
who sing their pnusas and dance for them. Groups from Deighboring vil* 
lagM invited and are expected to reuprocate some other year. Vil* 
lages compsta to see which can give the beet feast—the criterion being 
the amount of food eonsumad. For example, the co-operative work 
group of the village of Ballaogar took pride in a thres-day feast held for 
visitors from neighboring Senegalese villages in which "eight goats were 
slaughtered and eaten/' and the guests were so plesssd that they gave 
their hosts £8 before departing. 

During the harvest season the male and female work groups also serve 
as hosts to visiting drummers, wreetlers, and female impersonators 
(m6andaitaf)/ with the men again providing the meat and the drummers 
and the women doing the cooking. 

The cooperative work group of the young unmarried women some¬ 
times visits other villagee. Singing, and with drums baating, they arrive 
at the outskirts, where the young men who come out to greet them are 
asked for gifts. They kill several goats, while the young women of the 
village prepare a feast in honor of the visiton, followed by customary 
singing and dancing. After a visit listing from two days to a week the 
girls start back home, usually accon^mnied by the young men and 
traveling at a Imsurely pace, playing drums sod singing. When they 
reach theii own viLUge, the young women give a feast to repay the 
young men. These parties provide an opportunity for the young people 
to meet potential marriage partners, though in theory only the parents 
arrange marriages. The fact is that many marnages and some illegitimate 
children result from these visiU. 

* Mh^ndokat, who ere usiellv of Lebou or 8«rw orisio, pesform ia elsboretc 
femiiuDe coeturas end e<^Qr«. They deuce ead aug well, eaxiting waavaU 
while den^g, end teech (b« new aoage by angiag with them m the loedtf*end* 
ohcRu raopooM style. 
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The bride’s co<per&tjve work group bae a recognised place io court* 
skip and marriage rituals.* A suitor must give a large buudle of kola uutfi 
to the work group of the young woman whom he is courting; this serves 
to make public announcement of their er^agement. Thenceforth the girl 
may not receive any other male viritors. When she transfers her readence 
to her husband’s compound, the bride's group, in addition to her close 
female kin, often accompanies her on the journey, singing and dancing 
along the way. Later it returns to her home, carrying all her possessiona 
to her husband’s compound, where the singing and dancing continue to 
entertain and honor the bride. The group helps in the prcpararion of at 
least one of the meals but, like the bride herself, it leaves most of the 
work to the female kin of the bridegroom. 

If the bride is proclaimed a vir^n, both the male and the female work 
groups share in an additional feast. Ideally, every day during the fostiv* 
ities the elderly women of the husband's compound must go into the hut 
where the brido hae slept to see whetlier she has had intercourse with 
her husband and whether there is evidence to demonstrate her virginity. 
If this is found, the festivities will be on a grander scale, for the bride can 
ask for anything she wishes as a rovmrd for her virtue. On occasion, the 
husband wsuts until the feasting and dancing are fblshed and the gueets 
have gone homo before having intercourse. In this case, the girl takes the 
bloodstained bed cloth to show her kinsmen, and her cross^usins then 
take the cloth to the husband, demaodiog a goat, money enough for a 
second goat, twelve handfuls of grain, and two bottles of palm oil. These 
are taken to the house of the bofol of the brido'e co>operative work group, 
where a feast ie prepared by the young women to which members of the 
young men’s komptn are invited. On any Moslem fosst day after this the 
bride sonde a dish of food to the of the unmarried women's work 
group. A song refers to this gift: ”hfay any brido who does not do this 
Qcvor have a child to send on errands." 

OccaaionalJy a young man may arrange with his hotal to have the 
members of bis group abduct a girl whose parents refuse to allow her to 
come to bis compound, even after aU of the bride*wealth has been given. 
The men bide near the well from which she customarily draws water, 
capture her, and transport her on their shoulders or on horseback to her 
husband's village. The girls of her village, though usually pleased, follow 
them half the way shouting mock protests. A message is sent from her 
husband'e home to inform the bride's parents that she has been stolen 
but that, if the parents inaist, she will be returned to her home. “Bride 
theft" of this type usually occurs when the parents delay their daughter’s 

* Fo? additional hackgreuad oa Wolof eourtahip a&d marriage aee David W, Amee, 
'Tbe SelcetloD of Mate*, Courtship aad Marriage among tlu 'Wolof,” BuIUtin da 
I'InMui Franfait d'Afriqu* Noin, Vo). XVIII (Jaauary-Afiil, J9»); 'The Eco- 
oomie Baaa of Wolof PoIyKyuy,*' geutAwaaUm 7ouma< of Anlhroiwim. Vol XT 
(Wbler, 19«), ^ 
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departure to her husband's compound because they have not purchased 
the cbthing and miscellaneous household articles which she is expected 
to take with her. 

rrmraE porsmiAXJTres 

The functions of the co-operadve work group thus rang;e from its 
primary activities in food production to ma^inal and relatively minor 
ones such as bride "abduction/^ Despite the fact that the Gambia was 
one of the fint areas of sub-Saharan Africa to experience contact with 
Europeans, the group resembles other rural Woki sodal institutions in 
that there have been no fundamental changes in its form or functions. 
As has been indicated^ it has simdved m^nly as a recreational group 
in the urban situation of Bathurst, but in the country tide it is still a 
viable economic institution, though it has already made certain minor 
adjustments to the changes which have taken place tince contact. Thus, 
tile group astists today in the pa3ment of fines imposed by the British 
organized courts, as it presumably did with thow imposed by the tradi¬ 
tional Wolof courts, and it contributes to the production of peanuts, 
introduced tince contact from America, as well as of the traditional 
subsistence crops. 

The question which remains to be considered is how the work group 
could further contribute, if property utiUsed, to the solution of the con¬ 
temporary problems of the Gambia. Among these are the need for the 
increased production of both foodstuffs and export crops, the subtidiary 
problem of the perennial indebtedness of the farmer, and the periodic 
seasons of hunger. 

Because of its tise and limited resources, there has been less 
intense economic and political penetration of the Gambia than of other 
parts of British West Africa. Nevertheless, European contact has re¬ 
sulted in a shift of emphasis from subtistence food crops to the cash crop 
of peanuts. The younger men especially have devoted themselves to the 
production of peanuts to a point where food staples have to be purchased 
from tile tradera who import or buy locally at harvest time, reselling at 
enormous profits when food is scarce. 

Where ie scarce and exhausted, there is an annual food shortage 
during the rmns, just when most energy most be expended in farm labor. 
It ia thea, alao, that the majority of the farmem borrow from the traders 
at high rates of interest to buy food and otiier neceetitiea.^ The farmer 

> Tbii ii Biovt ofttt the ceee ww*«**g the WoM ia the district of Lowv Selouzo 
wbo ere Indebt^ to tho Cnden at the river port eentere. Evee in Upper 
Saloiua, where the Wdoffanaer* are caoceproeperoui, ateetcrf the men are oonstaatly 
in debt to petty Waders ia tiw ▼iilagei, who eharge 100 per ceat iotareet oq lowar. 
Id one list of creditors kept by one eudt Wader, lease iwaged from lOi. to £S, with 
a lao^ of A. For a more octonare discuerioo of m de bteda e ^ eee Gamble, 
economic Swty, p. lOS. 
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has ft never-ending burden of debt. When he eelle his peanuts to the 
trader, the loan and interest are deducted from the money due him. 
After purchasing a few essentials in the trade store, he often does not 
have enough money to take care of the wants of his family until the next 
harvest season. 

Clothlc^ made for the most part with European-manufactured cloth, 
is today the major item purchased by both sexes.’ It has a high prestige 
value, and all self-respeoting family heads try to keep their familiee 
properly clothed. The Wolof also purchase sugar, kola nuts, tobacco, 
perfume, kerosene^ mosquito netting, knivee and machetes, iron pots, 
bicycles, sunglasses, sun helmets, and liquor disguised as a *'medicine'’ 
for Moslem customers. Even if they were willing to give up their newly 
acquired testes for goods of European manufacture, many of which are 
now regarded as essentials, it is of course impcssible for the Wolof to 
isolate themselves from the modern world and to return to their pre* 
contact way of life. The economy of the Gambia has become inextricably 
linked to the cutede world. The poverty of natural resources rules out 
any well^balaneed, relatively eelf-suffidont economy, and it is probable 
that the Gambian dependence on foreign trade wiU continue to Inoroase 
while her economy remains almost entirely agricultural. 

The immediate need in the Gambia ie therefore to increaao agricultural 
production. Subsistence crops must be expanded and diverdfied to 
provide a better diet for tbe population, and the techniques of producing 
and marketing cash crope must be improved to raise the standard of 
living of tbe Gambian farmer. The increased production of subsistence 
crope would alleviate the period of hunger; the increased production of 
cash crops would reduce tho farmer'i indebtedness. 

The co-operative work group is already making a marked contribution 
in tbe production of both cash and subsistence crops, but it has obvious 
potentialities for increasing them further. Its “ineurance functions" 
could be expanded to give increased protection agaiust large expend* 
ituree for emergencies and ceremonials, and, like European co-operativee, 
it could provide modem credit facilities and alleviate the burdeo of debt. 

If the economic i ole of the co-operative work group were broadened, 
as Little has euggested,* the standard of living could be further rused. 
Group purchase of cattle herds could both enrich the village diet by 
suppling meat and dairy products and increase the production of staple 
grain crops tirr(;ugh manuring the fields, which are nearly exhausted in 
many areas. Eventually, co-operative stores and mar^ting facilities 
might be esUbliehed, and mechanised farm equipment might be intro¬ 
duced. 

•fbii.. p. lOi. 

• Keonetb b. "Tbs Orgsoisatioo of ComxoiifijU Parmj in Oambu," 

Jevwi of African Admini^raUon, Z, No. 2 (April, 194d}, SI. 
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AmoQ£ neighboruig ethnic groups in the G*mbie, similar vork sod- 
stiee have already bew utiUsed to cKpend producUon.^ The scheme wee 
initiated in IM in Mandinka, Serabule, and Fula vill^ee in the 
Upper River Diviaon by a Wolof, Rev- John Faye, with the 

assistance of his associates in the Anglican misaon. The leadership and 
organlsa^on of the traditaonal group has been largely retained, and its 
competidve spirit and local pride have been effectively utilised by 
offering small cash prizes to the groups which produce the most in rela* 
don to the aise of their farms and labor force. 

Among the Wolof the k^pin ia the only village-wide association that 
bridges all of the local kinship groupings and social dassee. The value of 
mutual aid and the effidency of group labor are recognised, and the 
group has an established eapril da corps. The C0H>perative work group is 
an indigenous insdtution well suited to make a significant contribution 
to the solution of soms of the pressing problems with which the Wolof 
today are faced. Economic problems roust be solved within the frame¬ 
work of indigenous social institutioDS. To bo accepted, cultural inno¬ 
vations must be peychologicaUy meaningful, and to be meaningful, they 
must be related to established institudoas and tradidonal patterns. As 
Little has said: "It is generally agreed that social development of the 
British West African territories depends very largely upon the adoption 
and use of up-Codate methods of economic producrion and distribution. 
The great problem, however, is how to increase Che earning power of the 
peasant without divorcing him too rapidly and too completely from his 
traditional way of life. The only sure way is to base tbs sew ideas and 
the Qsw technical practices as far as pooible on existing institutions. 
Progress in the economic fidd, as much as the social one, will be made 
not by disrupting the established tradition but by modifying it to suit 
the modem requirements of commerce and industry. 

••/S^,pp ro-8i. 

u/Kd, p. 76. 
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IS. Fconomrc CAonge end iMo$$r Aeculturaiion 

ScMHe five thouttmd Mosai from the kingdom of Yaienge in the Upper 
Volta have been reeettled on the newly developed lands of the Niger 
Irrigation Project in the French Sudan. Removed from a cultural setting 
which has been relatively undieturbed by the influence of European 
wviliaatjon, they are required to adapt themaelvee rapidly to an eco¬ 
nomic situation etnictured and directed by Europeane. Economie organ¬ 
isation being the variable involved^ a study of their adjustment provides 
an opportunity to examine some of the cultural problems and proceeaes 
related to economic development in underdeveloped areas. 

Yatenga is the northernmost of four Moss kingdoms located in the 
Upper Volta. It is a sub-Saharan savanna land of red earth, low rainfall 
gently rolling plains, and low hills. Ouahigouya, the capital, gives its 
name to the French administrative unit, the Cerele de Ouahigouya, 
which has governed the kingdom from its headquarters in this ancient 
city since its conquest in 1895.* 

To distinguish thcmeelves from the people of the neighboring king¬ 
doms of Ouagadougou, Fada-N’Gourma, and Tenkodogo, the Mossi of 
the Vatenga sometimes speak of themselvee as 'Tadise'^ (those of 
Y^iga). This name refere to tho fact that they regard themselves as 
being descended, aa a nation, from Naba Yodiga, the half-mythical 
warrior-prince from Osugadougou who broke away from his father’s 
dynaaty to form tiio separate political entity, Yatenga, which bears bis 
name (yo for “Yadiga" and Um for "country”). The Mosei have not 
always been numerically and culturally deminaat in the Yatenga, ae 
they are today. They recognise that their anceetore came from the south, 
frorn Mampruo and Dagomba in the northern territories of Ghana! 

Highly orgonbed politico-religious states represeotiog the cultural 
amalgamation of native and foreign populations and ioatitutioas are 
characteristic of the Voltaic region of West Africa. Acknowledging that 
we 'owe to Rattray the discoveiy that these central Voltaic tribes are 

^ Nolrs, Uoiifffnphu du CsreU 4c Ouahif^ttya (Oiahigouya, 1«4), 
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composed of two mAjor eroupe of coomumtiee,” Fortes goes on to de¬ 
scribe pattern succinctly: 

On tlie one sde ere those that claiia to be deeeendeate of lounigr&nts from 
perU of the country other than tber present haMtata. On tbe other «de are 
cocunoni^es that elium to be the autochthonous inhabitants. . . . Many of 
the immigrant commuD>des elaun descent from forbeaie of tbe Mampuru ruling 
stock, Thou^ now wholly amalgamated with tbe alleged aboriginal inha^tantaj 
they have certain ritual obeei^^acee and a gystem of cbieft^uhip aumlar to 
those of the MampruA. . . . The institution distinctive of the autochthonous 
communitise is the office of “Custodka of the Earth,*' This ritual office, in¬ 
volving priestly functions in conneetkio with the cult of tbe Earth, is found 
among many West African peoples from the Senegal to the mouth of the Niger. 
In the Voltaic region it la ezclussve prerogariTS of the autochthonous 
communities.* 

The inhabitants of tbe Yatenga at tbe time of the arrival of the Moasi 
were the Kununankobe, or FUlae, aa they are called by the Moau. Their 
deacendanta recogniae thmr iodigenoua origui but have become almost 
wholly acculturatad to tbe Moasi. While moat Moan bear tbe aib name 
Wedntogo and cnaintain poliUeal control in the Yatesga, tbe deacendanta 
of tbe Kurumaokobe uauaUy have tbe aib name Snvadogo and are ex¬ 
cluded from the exercise of political authority, they have retained the 
cuatodiaoibip of tbe earth, and the elders of their lineages and sibs are 
tbe Moaaik Ttnga Soba namba, their '*earth custodians/' charged with 
propitiating the aupematuiml forces of nature. 

rOUnCAL AHD aOOAl/ OROAKlUltOM 

The present king of the Yatenga, the Kofenpo Naba, is a lineal de- 
ecendant of tbe flnt ruler, Naba Yadiga. Tbe members of the lineage of 
tbe king are called “those who maintain themselves upon ub*' (ritm 
nam&a). Directly subordinate to tbe authority of the Yatenga Naba are 
his four grand ministers, each of whom has authority over a particular 
province (solum) of the Yatenga.’ 

The province over which each of the grand nunisten presides as lord 
is divi^ up into a number of can tons (Canes), each of which is ruled by 
a chief who is the central poUrical authority both of the village in which 
he reddee and of tbe viUagee within the canton. Like the province, the 
concept of tbe canton is not precisely territorial. Some villages may owe 

* Msyer Fortsa, The <4 CtoasUp amoAe At TaJUfiti (Loadoa; Oxford 

Uditwo^ Pram, 1M6), p. a. 

• Thwe proviaem nfsr aet only to geognpUeal sraas of the kiogdou but to 

particular categories of tbe populatiOQ. Per trample, tbe Babtm Nobe has direct 
autbori^ over the eoutbem ragioae of the Yateage aad iodiraet eulbwity over tbe 
caatooe of lUsiam a^ ^tteoga, poUtkaJ estitiee which have never fully teoog&iaed 
tbe oent^ authority tbe y«Uafipa ffeha. This seme miaietar ie also eipocially 
charged with with certain of tbe more important earth cuetodiane 

throughout the Yataoga. 
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tteir aUegi&jice directly to tbe YaUn^ Naba for hietorical reasons or 
because their chiefs are related to the royal lineage and superior within 
the social hierarchy to the local nobility {nakmse) to which the canton 
chiefs belo!^. 

Subordinate, in turn, to the canton chief, is the village chief (renjfa 
Nabd), who is the central authority in the aggregation of “quarters" 
(sohee) of which a Mossi village is composed. These qoajters are the 
dwellings of patrilineal extended families and lineages (boodcotg). Such 
a reeidonce is called a taka if it contuns the house of the lineage elder 
(soA kawna) or a ym if it represents only a junior segment. In either 
case the dwelling of the oldeet male in the group is surrounded by the 
separate housse of his wives, his younger brothers and their wives, and 
his »ns, nephews, cousins, and their wives and children. Each adult 
iadividu&l has a separate bouse within the ioka. 

The smallest unit within tbe reeidence of the lineage is the nuclear 
family (taka) composed of a man, his wife, and their children. If a man 
has more than one wife, the term taka pttUre {taka half) may be used 
when the man’s relationship with one of his several wives is being cen¬ 
tered. He himself is called saAa whs. As a young man's family grows, 
each of his new wives is provided with e house adjoining his. In addition 
to his house and the houses of his wives, each man's household contains 
several granaries used to store the produce from the millet fields he has 
assigned by his Lineage. It is with the members of his own household 
that a man is in most frequent social and economic interaction, The 
fields be works with their assistance are tbs principal source of the food 
supply for tbe nuclear family unit. 

The yiW is the next largest social unit within the taka. The term 
refers to tbs extended family dwelling inhabited by a man, his wives, 
his male children, and thoir wivee and children. It may be composed of 
as many as fifteen separate nuclear families. While its inhabitsiits usually 
oonsiat of the married eons of an older man and their nuclear families 
It may also be compoewl of a man, hie wife and children, and his younger 
brothers and their wives and children. Since its members are closely 
related withm the lineage, there is greater social and economic inter¬ 
action among them than there la with the other lineage members. As 
the aiho softs is the principal and final authority within the taka, the 
yin lofta is most important within the ytW. 

Composed of the nuclear and extended family dwellinge of its mem¬ 
bers, the Mossi residential unit is typically inhabited by aU of the local 
i^resentatives of tbe sib. In addition to the dwelliog of the lineage elder 
it contains the altar {kiemterogo) where the ancestral spirits of the lineage 
are worshiped. The lineage elder baa authority over everyone living 
withm his taka. As couDselor to the village chief and intermediary with 
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the anceetr&l spiiito, he is the pn&dpAl politacsl snd rel^ous authority 
within his lineage. 

The single term hoodoo is used to refer to three separate groups: the 
sib, the lineage^ And the local rendeotial kio group deeeribed above. 
Aside from formalised recogutioo of patrilmeal descent and inheritance, 
the lineage functions most ngnificantly as a local reddentia] kin group 
in which the economic and aodal participation of the female Don*inem> 
bers is as important as that of the men. Although the men are most 
prominent in the direction of its affsdrs, thw wives have a contiderable, 
if somewhat indirect, effect upon decisions made. Even in the relation¬ 
ship of the members of the lineage to thdr ancestral s^ts (Irtmse), the 
women play an important part in preparing the food and the libations 
to be offer^. They give birth to the members of the lineage, nourish 
them until weaning (usually at the age of two), and provide them with 
guidance and training for their sserihed roles. In the education of the 
female members of the lineage the wives play a more important part 
than the men. But it ks in their economic aetivitiee that the signliicance 
of the women’s role is bMt seen. In addition to thtir farm work, they 
co-operate fully in repaiiiDg roofs, flooring tbs oourtyardSi and even 
assisting in the brick-making whi^ precedes house-building. The eco* 
Domio and soda! contribution of the wives is of equal importance with 
that of the husbands and sons, and it is mors important than that of the 
daughters, nnce females bom into the Lineage marry and leave just as 
they become fully productive members of their fathers' households. 

Daughters, howsver, serve thar lineage in a different way. As they 
are tucoeeeful in winning for themsdves a good name in the households 
of their husbands, so the bond of economic and social co-operation 
established between the two lineages at the time of marriage is strength¬ 
ened. When they mature, they return to aatist the members of their 
lineage with ritual obligations to tbs anceetors. If they arc left childless 
at their husband’s death, they may return to tbdr father’e household to 
reride. 

Separated from one anotiier by millet flelds and the public way, the 
dwelling of each Moeri kin group has the appearance of a small walled 
village. Each round mud bouse with its thatched roof has a separate 
courtyard which is usually contiguous to the courtyards of the other 
houses in the residential unit of which it is a part The bdividual dwell¬ 
ings are constructed in such a way—the wall of each house or courtyard 
being contiguous to that of the nearest neighbor-^^ to form a circular 
wall whose exterior is closed at all but two points. The dwelling of each 
kin group has a *rna.n axit and a la^e open entrance way just within 
which is located a tbatcb-covered sun shelter (sonde) where the men of 
the linesge gather to rest, to work at small crafts, and to talk. Guests are 
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received, gossip exchanged, and sodal and ceremonial obligations dis* 
cussed in its shade. Here also, the men of the lineage take their meals, 
brought out to them from the kitchens of tbdr wives and set before them 
by their sons, who first attend their fathers and then dine on what re¬ 
mains. 

A few paces away is the grinding platform (nera) where the women 
gather to prepare the grain for their families* meals. This great circular 
mud tabie, some twenty feet in diameter, is raised about three feet from 
the ground. Its surface is beaten hard and worked over with cinders and 
manure to it rainproof. Each woman has her assigned place at this 
platform where she keeps her pestle and where she stations herself at 
dawn and a^n at dusk to grind her millet and learn the news of the day. 

Frequently found at the outer perimeter of the dwelling of the Mossi 
kio group is the house of the son of a lineage woman who has returned 
from his father's household to live in the benevolent presence of his 
mother’s family, with whom he enjoys an especially permissive relation¬ 
ship. The house set aside for the residence of the young unmarried men 
of the lineage is also located on tbo outer edge of the compound dwelling. 

A recent addition to the traditional pattern of village organisation 
described above is the independent households of socially ambitious 
individuals who have chosen to separate themselves from the residences 
of their lineages to order to profit from their own economic or religious 
enterprisce. Many have become Independently wealthy through success¬ 
ful commercial ventures; others, as a result of conversion to Islam, have 
guned prestige through relipoua authority and wealth through the 
tuition and eervices provided by the Koranic students. Often these 
people are much younger than their lineage elders, not in line for the 
inheritance of political or religious authority through traditional chan¬ 
nels, and unwilling either to accept the authority of their seniors or to 
share economically with the less prosperous members of their lineages. 
They are deviants, in conflict with the communal patteme of consump¬ 
tion and with the emphasis on accepting established authority which 
characterises the traditional social orgenisatioo of the Mosd. 

THE TRADITIONAL ECONOMY 

Much agricultural endeavor is necessarily co-operative. Each farmer 
is dependent on the assistance of bis kinsmen to get his fields seeded, 
cultivated, and harvested In the short time during which each of these 
operations must take place. However, the yield from his field remains 
his own, to be shared only with his own wives and children. Members of 
the lineage also work in the fields under the specific control of the lineage 
elder, Althoi^ the harvest from these fields is stored in the granary 
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belonging to bun, be e$xi be relied upon to share with the members of the 
lineage If this should be necessary. 

Capital goods in the form of bouses, grananee, and fields are the 
property of the lineage. IndiTidual rights are limited to temporary use 
and custodianship but are paseeii OQ to others when a general shift in 
residence and role foUowe the death of a senior member of the lineage. 
Although property is passtd on in accordance i^th rules of descent 
in the lineage, part of the property redistributed represents the product 
of the labor of the lineage as a consaoguineal Un group. For, as has been 
indicated, the labor of the wives, who are not lineage members, is as 
important as that of their husbands and children. 

The lineage head discuBwe the coming year wi^ the other alders, and 
an over-all production plsm is out. They decide what fields are to 
be left fallow, what ones are to be planted to cotton and the varieties of 
millet, what l and s may be used by individuals desiring to plant a cash 
crop, and what, if any, land may ^ loaned to neighboring lineages or to 
in-laws. With the approach of the first rains, all economically sotive 
men and women go to their fields to prepare them for planting, leaving 
behind in the village only the old people and the children who are stUl 
too small to asnst In the fields or tend their fathers’ animals. 

A coniiderahle portion of the land within the Umita of a Mossi village 
is under the direct control of the village chief (Tenpo Ndba) and the 
earth custodian (Tmpo Seba), tbs local repreaanUtivea of political and 
supernatural authority. This land is used for the public way, for the 
market place, and for burial grounds and latnnsa. Except for which 
is too poor for any purpose, all available land within several miles of a 
village is put under cul^vation. 

ICi is the generic name which tiie Moesi give to the millet, which is the 
basic product in their economy and which receivea the largest nngle 
allocation of land and labor of any Moesi economic activity. Two kinds 
of millet are planted, a large^ned variety (kendo) and a small-grained 
variety (katua) . Millet is the first crop Co be planted after the rains have 
begun. Small- and large-grained millet seeds are frequently mixed and 
eown in the field. Small-grained millet may also be sown in the 
same field with a white bean (benpo). A "tired” field may be left fallow 
for five, ten, or fifteen years. When it is first rei^anted, it will be seeded 
to millet for the first three years. The fourth year it may again be put 
into millet, but if the previous crop was not go^, cotton will be planted. 
Usually, a Mom farmer plants cotton for two years, millet for three, 
then groundnuts, more cotton, then two more years of millet. It is 
believed that cotton renews the soil because of Che intensive cultivation 
required: the earth is brought up into hillocks and turned over; after 
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pickmg, the plant may be turoeij under and left to enrich the boU. 

Apart from the co^perativo cultivation of fields under the proprietor¬ 
ship of the line^ elder, each farmer works for himself. He aids his 
reUUvee, and they in turn assist turn with his work, but the results of 
their communal effort are not shared. This applies not only to the work 
of planting but also to cultivation and harvest. The decision about what 
is to be planted in a paiticular field and how it shall be cultivated rests 
finally with the individual farmer. 

Communal or cooperative effort is much more characteristic of the 
work of cultivation than of the planting period, when everyone ie in a 
hurry to get his own seeds into the ground and requests for assistance are 
not welcomed. A strong note of competition is evident at this time. A 
man takes pride in his efficiency as a farmer, and there is a race to see 
who can get farthest along with bis work. In the earliest phase of prepa¬ 
rations for the approaching rainy season it is tho individual's beet friend 
upon whom he roUee meet for asustanco. He is the first person to be 
caUed on for aedstance in clearing the field for planting. If a Mosei 
farmer is unmarried, he may also ask the other unmarried men of his 
lineage for help. If a long day must be epent in the field In order to cleai* 
and dean it properly, his mother will offer the helpers the midday meal, 
which is carried out to them as they work. 

Naba kob9 (chief’s cultivation) is the name given to tho work which the 
villagers do in the fields belonging to tbe village chief. A village elder is 
charged with announcing when and where work in the chief's fields is to 
be done, and each lineage head relays the news to his kinsmen. This 
contribution of bbor ie no longer obligatory, as it was formerly, but only 
a question of social preesure aud recognition that individual well-being 
and the welfare of the village "depend on the chief." 

Every Mesti is an agriculturist. Although agriculture ie the principal 
source of income, everyone aleo engagee in crafts, particularly during the 
dry season when the work in the fields is finished. However, there are no 
full-tune crafts epecblists. Even the African functionaries in tbe Euro¬ 
pean administration and the teachers, derks, and merchants all work in 
their fields part of the time duiing tbe rainy season, The activities of tbe 
blacksmiths, leather workers, butchers, wood workers, herbalists, and 
small merchants are carried cut on a much smaller scale and are fitted 
into the routine establiebed by the rains and the growth of their millet. 
Only elders whoso age keeps them from the fields might be thought of as 
specialists who do not participate in agriculture, but their land u worked 
by younger members of tbe family, and they take a keen interest in the 
course of ite cultivation. The village chief, the earth custodian, and 
certain other elderly and important members of the community do not 
cultivate; this is because of their position and age rather than because 
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th«y are so exclusively occupied with political or religious duties. In 
every case, they own fields and are «lependeiit upon their produce for «kn 
important part of tb«r subsistCDCe. 

!Bach Mossi village in the Yatenga bolds a market every third day; 
markets operate in nearby villagee on the intermediate days. There are 
few full-time merchants; men usually market their wares themselves and 
trade in items of Eluropeao manufacture. Except for the sale of meat, it 
ie a man’s wives who sell farm produce. For marketing her husband's 
eurpIuB millet, a woman receives a gift vrtken the market doses. 

Markets are most acdvs in the early hours of ths morning when meat 
and farm produce are fresh. By aftenwon only a few merchants stay on, 
trying to sell their remaining produce to lato^omers at greatly reduced 
prices. Social satisfactions derived from participation in the market are 
greatly valued; it provides an opportunity for meeting friends and kins¬ 
men and for exchanging gossip and observations on one another’s dress, 
the crops, and currsnt pi^dcal devdopments. The market is a place for 
making loans and receiving small gifts from kinimen and friends, for 
flirta^ona and the arrangemsnt of rendesvoua, and for that casual sort 
of social interaction which is one of the principal plaasures of life is the 
Yatenga. 

The Mossi farmar is dependent on tbs co-operation of the members of 
his lineage both for the success of bia individual economic endeavor and 
for thdr support if his crop ahould fail. To be assured of this support, he 
must contribute ge&erou^ to tiM mainUnance of hii portion in the 
intricate network of righU and obligationa which describee ths relation¬ 
ship of the individual to his kin group. A constant exchange of visitB and 
presents, ceremonial and economic assistance, and presence and pardc- 
ipedon in the affairs of the lineage are neceeeary to maint^ his status 
within this group. 

Ths nature of the social, economic, and emotional dependence of the 
individual on bis kinsmen, bis ^ri»l relatioos, and his neighbors is such 
that his social well-bdng and economic success may properly be regarded 
as depending as much on bis skill in manipulating this complex web of 
relationships as on his spe<^cally economic endeavors. When a man 
deddee to forego a second weeding of his fields in order to prepare pres¬ 
ents and make the journey to the fuxwraS of a k i iwm wi, be is making a 
choice which, considered in the total context of the culture, is realistically 
in accord with bis own economic best interest. 

The farmer feels equally dependent on the deceased members of his 
lineage, the ancestral s^ts (kicmse). If he feeds them a chicken, they 
may st^ the soul from a neighboring stand of millet aod bring it to 
enrich his own field- If properly treated, they can be depended upon to 
protect his shea nut treee from the high winds which might otherwise 
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destroj' the yidd. And, depending on his attentions to them, they can 
pve or take away the good health necessary to carry him through the 
arduous activity of the rainy season when work is hardest, the granaries 
nearly empty, and food in short supply. Separate aneest:^ spirits look 
out for difierent aspects of the welUb&ng of the individual. Satisfying 
their various sacrificial requirements is both expensive and ^e>con> 
sumiag, but their good will is essential to the success of the farmer, aod 
it is in his own beA interest to be attentive to th^ needs. 

THB SABTH CUSTODUK8 

A dose relationship exists between the control of the water supply 
upon which the agricultural economy depends and the authority of tiie 
eaith ouetodians in thdr role as intermediaries with the several moni- 
festatione of Wenoam, the Mosai deity. The ddty itself is somewhat 
aloof from the affairs of men, but through his specific manlfeetations and 
with the interceedon of the earth custodians (Tenga Scbc nomba), de* 
scendants of the indigenous inhabitants of the Yateoga, the individual 
propitiates Wennam in order to control the various forces of the natural 
and supernatural environment upon which the success of his economic or 
sodsl endeavor is dependent. Tenga Wcnde, his terrestrial manifes¬ 
tation, and Tido Wende, which gives life to the vegetable kingdom, are 
the aspects of Wennam which are most frequently evoked; but SiguirJ 
Wende, the deified first ancestor of the Mosel; Ki Wende, the millet god; 
and Saga Wende, the rain deity, are also frequently called upon for help. 

Each MoBsi village in the Yatenga la divided Into one or more areas, 
each of which is in the ''command'' of one of the village eartii custodians. 
Bach of these areas contains both the dwelling of the Savadogo lineage 
cf the earth custodian sod the residence and farmlands of various “true'' 
Mossj lineages. The head of each lineage maintains the good will of the 
terroetrial manifeetation of the deity through the intercession of the 
earth custodian who “commands'' his land. In some instances a iinoage 
may own land under the authority of two difierertt earth custodians; in 
this esse offerings must be mode at the shrine (ienpo) of each. 

The good fortune which may be secured through obeisance to the 
terrwtriai manifestation of the deity (Tenga Wende) involve® both 
sacrifices and of money to the earth custodian and abstention from 
acts offensive to the earth. For example, sexual intercourse may take 
place only in a private courtyard or within the house. Violation of this 
rule defiles the land and must be expiated through a special sacrifice and 
the payment of a fine to the earth custodian. Any lost object found in the 
public way or in the bush is in the custody of the earth deity and must be 
turned over to the earth custodian to await the inquiry of the proper 
owners. If such objects are unclaimed, they are given to Tenga Wende 
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plftccd on hid &1W, iriiere th «7 become part of the o&rth sym¬ 
bols (HiTitt). As s Ksulti thtte ftltan are piled hi^ with old sardine cans, 
bicycle parts, remnants of clothicg, unusual stones and scraps of metal, 
ba^ets, wooden implements, and weapons, which are left there to de 
compose slowly and return to the earth. Travelers in a strange village 
need never fear that their property will be stolen if they deposit it near 
the altar of the earth custodian. 

When a farmer wishes to clear a part of the bush which has previously 
been unused, be must drat ask permisaon of the earth custodian and 
make a present to (he earth deity. If be widiee to use the land again the 
following year, the request and the gift must be repeated. Such a field 
may be passed on to bis deacendants, who have a right to the land bo 
long as they acknowledge each year the authority o( the earth custodian. 
If a new well is to be dug, his authorisatioo must be requested, azul hie 
advice may also be asked for the proper place to seek water. The wise 
Momi farmer consults the earth custodian frequently about his agri¬ 
cultural activi^ea. He also reports anything that ho may have done to 
alter the condition of his fermlands or the surrounding bush, not becauH 
each individual act is of such grsat importance, but bec a use miuntaining 
good relations with the custodan of the earth is in the interest of bis own 
economic security. 

OTHBA ABPBCTS OP aSUQlON 

Other deecendaote of the original inhabitants of the Yatenga, the 
B(^ba, arc especially charged with the pro^tiatlon of Tido Wende, the 
vegetal manifestarion of Wermam. In addition to the many msnifeeta* 
tions of Wennam and the complex organisarion of priests and ceremonial 
designed for his propitiation, many other forces io^it the unseen world 
of the Moesi. Indeed, to the observer their number and variety might at 
first seem to be almost as great as the number of Moesi with whom be 
may beinga Each man’s description of these supernatural 

beings varies in terms of his subjective reaction resulting either from 
direct experience of them or from stories ha has heard concerning their 
behavior. In contrast to Wennam, whoes disposition is eeeentially benev¬ 
olent so long as be is proparly propitiated, ^eae leaser supernatural be¬ 
ings are more frequently malicious and always more difficult to control. 
Perhaps for these reasons they are not worshiped. The Mossi's concern is 
not to propitiate them but to neutralise their evil intentions by the use of 
protective charms (tm). 

The 'n^ush,” the unused land lying beyond the farms, is the least- 
known aspect of the Mossi natural environment. This is espeti&Ily true of 
thoee far areas of the bush where even the authority of the earth custo¬ 
dians does not extend and where unknown spiiite dwell. For although the 
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bush is included in the orderly universe vhich the Mosel have fabri* 
cated, it eusts at the periphery and is a thing to be feared. The name of 
this unknown and unowned part of the bush is synonymous with fear. 
Dreams in which an individual sees frightening images are oaUed “bush 
creeping up’' (wMge doort) or "bush traps you" (wogo n'^oko /o). These 
phrases are also used to describe the emotional shook, the feeling of fear, 
elicited by the unexpected sight of a frighteniog object like a corpse or a 
lion. 

Most important among the supernatural beings inhabiting the bush 
are the twin spirits {kOoirditt}. Living in pairs or in larger groups, they 
inhabit the bush, cavos, baobab trees, and certain dense thickets of 
underbrush. While specific det&ls vary, it is generally conceded that 
they are snail, about a foot tall, black like the Moau, and of both sexes. 
Their social organisation is like that of men; each group is ruled over by 
a twin Bpirit>chiai (JCtHrdm ^060). 

Twio children axe always regarded as the emissaries of the twin spirits. 
Shortly after the birth of twins their mother takes a present of food to a 
place where the twin spirits are known to dwell. Leaving the gift and ex¬ 
pressing her thanks, she also makes it doar to the twin spirits that if they 
have any sort of malicious intent in sending her their children they might 
as weU take them back immodlately, since she will tolerate no fooHshnoas. 
If, through her new ehildreo, they plan to torment her, they should save 
their eiforte and desist at ones. While tbs twin spirits are frequently mis- 
chief-makers, they are more frivolous than malicious and sasentlally 
neither good nor evil. The death of newborn twins is accepted with relief, 
for it is believed certain that the Win spirits have been thwarted in thdr 
mischievous intent and have conceded defeat. 

TKK aCONOUlC ANO CBABUONIAL OYCLS 

A brief doscriprion of the economic cyde and the ceremonials which 
mark its phases will serve to illustrate the way ^ Moeri perceive their 
relationship to the forces of their natural, supernatural, and social mi¬ 
lieux and the methods by which they seek to asaure their well-being 
through control of these forces. The year is usually divided into twelve 
moons whoes names refer either to the principal economic activity of ^e 
season or to a ceremonial which accompanies It. 

The first moon of the Mosri year is called "Gambo" after the name of 
the village which celebrates its first rwn-making ceiemony (Tenpone) at 
to lime. Although the rains are sdU five or six months away, this ritual 
marks the beginning of the new economic cyde. Each household which 
possesses land controlled by the earth custodian sends one of its young 
girls with au offering of millet gruel to place at the altar of Tcnga Wende, 
the terrestrial manifestation of the deity. The earth custodian advises 
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Teng& WeQd« of (he dedie for » good growing yeftr &nd givee each girl » 
gm^ part of the wet earth near the shrine; this represents the now sene' 
tified soul and is placed under the granary from which the millet 

seeds for the new crop will be taken. 

Then those who poesesa land controlled by the earth custodian organ' 
ize a hunt for his benefit. The following day, the earth custodian vi&ts 
each lineage which poasesees fields in arena of the bush under his custO' 
dianahip. He is given calabasbea filled with millet gruel, which he pours 
as a libation on the earth, asldrig Tenga Wende to grant good health, 
heavy nuns, and a successful harvest to the household. As the libation is 
pour^, the women try to catch a little in thur own calabashes of gruel, 
which they then pour as thair sacrifice. Because the millet from the 
granaries ^ good harvests is lucky, other woman want to try to catch a 
little of it in their own (tarings; tbxis the libations sihil from one calabash 
into another as they fall on the earth. 

The second moon is called "Bega" after the ceremonial which ctmcides 
with the first labor in the fields, the clearing and burning wluch precedes 
planting. After maloog a sacrifice at hli own altar, the earth custodian 
goes to the residence of the neighboring priest (Bc^) spedficaliy charged 
with the propitiation of the vegetal manifestarion of the deity. This visit 
symbolises the interdepeadent relationship of the two priests sod the 
supernatural powers which they control. The Bops then repeats the liba¬ 
tions made durir^ the previous ritual, but this time the offerings of millet 
gruel are made to Tido Wende, ^e force which givee life to the planU, 
rather than to the earth. 

A sacrifice to Pogo Wende, the specific marufestation of Tenga Wende 
which guards a farmer's fields, is usually made after they have been 
cleared and prepared for planting. Either More or after the sowing of the 
first seeds, the farmer asks the earth custodian to sacrifice a sheep or a 
goat to the field deity, requesUng good health, heavy rains, and a rich 
harvest. This sacrifice (Pope Monde) a the final aspect of the ceremonial 
preparations for the new economic cycle. It is daugned to enlist the 
benevolence not only of Pogo Wende but also of the twin spirits which in¬ 
habit the field. If the twins are wdl dispoeed toward the farmer, they will 
protect the soul {ki sMpo) of bis millet stand from the twin spirits from 
neighboring fields who ic^t try to steal it. like the anceetral spirits, 
the twin spirits send a high wind into a field, blowing the ripening grmns 
from the stalk and UberaUng thw *'souls’* (thim), which are then cap¬ 
tured to enrich the spirits* own fields. 

The third moon of the year is called “Cundiba The fourth, 

which usually corresponds anth the European month of June, is called 
"unaccompanied” (Quisale), referring to the fact that no ceremonial is 
observed during its phase. The hard work in the fields is b^un at this 
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time. ‘'W&raga," which means “first cultivation/’ is the name pven to 
the fifth. The mxth, which appears in early September or Jate August, is 
caJled “Baca,” meaning “second cultivation." 

If the mihet is not yet ripe for harvest at the appearance of the seventh 
moon, it is also called “Baca/’ since the work of cultivation must con- 
tiDue. This choice reete with the chief of the village of Room The entire 
Mossi kingdom waits for bis dedaon to know whether the ceremooisJ 
cycle called “Basga," which closes the economic year, is to begin or 
whether the harvest and its attendant ceremoniee are to be put off for 
another month. Just behind hi« residence is a aaored millet field whose 
grams, as they mature, contain an aspect of the scula (rim shiut) of the 
dead kings of th 9 Yatenga. When the miUet in this field is ready to be 
cut, the next moon to appear is called “Yalem," and the ceremonial cycle 
which closw the economic year is begun. In the early days of the Yatenga 
dynMty rnUJet from this field was used to prepare a sacrificial gruel to 
propitiate the deceased rulers of the newly established kingdom. When 
It 18 cut today, a first portion is taken to the altar at Room dedicated to 
toe BO^ of then early kings. Two other bundles of millet are prepared 
from Ae same field. One is sent to the Kotenpo Nabo at Ouahigouya who 
18 toe living descendant of the dead kings. The other is sent to toe village 
^ Gourcy toe former capiul and the fiist residence of tho founder of the 
Yatenga dynasty, Naba Yadiga. 

The emissaries to the two political centers are accompanied byyoumr 
people who break off stalks of millet from the fields along toeir way ad^ 
mg these to the bund^ of grsin so as to include all of the farmers of the 
xatenga m this offering which symbolises the dependence of the Mossi 
on the benevolence of (he souls of the deed kings and their living ds- 
awndant. The miUet taken to Ouahigouya is sacrificed at toe palace altar 
toe for^r rulers. Part of the miUst sent to Oourcy is sacrificed at the 
altM of toe spirits of the former village chiefs (nakm ihiitg); the other 
^ IS escnficed at the shrine of toe fonnor kings. At OuaiUgouya and 
u ^ sacrificial offering of millet is returned to Room 

with stalls from the local crop at each place. These are used to make a 
nn^ aacnfice symbohsing the interdependent relationship of Mossi 
religious, economic, and political organisations. The ceremomal cycle 
serves to demoMtoate toe reliance of the people on the benevolence of 
toe sp^ts of toeir foimer kings for their social, economic, and auper- 
natural well-being. ^ 

A c^ny called “Korn Fiiiga" follows. Meaning “water thanks- 
^ occaaiOD for thanking toe Mossi ruler, toe Yaienoa 
to toe torection of affairs which has permitted toe farmers to 

culuvate their fields in peace. All village and canton chiefs Uwvel to 
Ouahigouya to salute their king and rededicate themselvee to his service. 
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The next moon, CftUed “Tido,” is the occssion for s ceremony th&nlcii^ 
Wenn&m* through his temctn&l tad vegetei menifestations, for his Bup< 
port during the growing season and for the ri^ harvests that have been 
received. Though it is directed by the custodians of the earth, it Is th^ 
auxiliaries, the Bogaba, who officiate and y/iio sacrifice at the altars to 
Tide Wende. After they have finished, others may offer a chicken as 
thanks for successful harvests or for the birth of a child. 

At the appearance of the next moon the ceremony called ^'Filiga" is 
celebrated, thanking the ancestors of each lineage for their protection 
during the hard months of the rainy season. The initial sacrifices are 
made by the village chief both at tbs shrine to the spirits of the former 
chiefs and at the ancestral shrine of his lineage. Because their offerings 
are made to powerful spirits, it is wiser not to refer directly to them by 
name. They are called Nc if core, which means “twin dance." 

T^e twin sptrite, like the ancestral spirits (iismM), give children. Thus, 
through indirection a "charged" word is avoided by <»Alling the sacrifice 
after an analogous but lees powerful force. The specific purpose of the 
first eacrifice is to eak the proteeUon and the assistance of the spirita of 
the formar chiefs during the dangerous period which is to follow. The 
anceetral spirits of the villagers are then pro^Uated, and individuals who 
ful to perform the saerificea properly may be punished by their ancce- 
ton. It is also believed that the anceaton may try to call some of the 
members of the lineage to join them at this time. 

The saerifioes are made by the children of the daughters of the Lineage 
(Ywnamba), whose permissive reUtionahip with their mother’s Idnsmen 
is paralleled by their relationship to the ancestrai spirits of their lineage. 
The lineage bead presents the first chicken for eacrifice. Its throat is 
slowly cut as it is offered to the "twin" (kikirigo), as the "first ancestor" 
of the lineage is called—again through indirection, for even if the name of 
the first ancestor were known, it would be eeumptuoue of his descend¬ 
ants to call him by name. A chicken is then eacrificed to the "old ances¬ 
tors" of the great-graodfatberis generation, to the ancestors of the grand- 
fathei'’s generation, and to those ol the fathers’ generation who are de* 
cessed. As each cbicken’a throat is cut, the aaceetors are thanked for 
their protection throu^out the rainy season and requested to continue 
to look out for the welfare of tbdr descendants during Che months of the 
dry season which foUow. Other men of the lineage may then g?ve chickens 
to be sacrificed. 

The final aspect of the ritual eloong o( the economic year is the cere¬ 
mony called "Na Pooeum," or "chieTs salutation." It Is essentially a 
social occason. The homage to the central poliricel auUiority made at 
Kom Filiga is now complemented on tbs village level. The elders of each 
lineage go to the village chief with presents of millet and assurmicea of 
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^«r continued reUaoce upon hie political power and intercession with 
noble ancestors, in order that the viUage may enjoy peace ibroueh 
^e coming months of tbe diy season and early rains at the beginning of 
tbfi next economic cycle. 

With this observance all of the sourcee of power—both social and 

superaatu^-upon which the Mesas’ well-being is dependent have 

been thanked for their support throughout the year just ended and have 

been encouraged, by the generosity of tbeir supplicanta, to continue their 

benevolence for the year to come. The Moaai understand the nature of 

these forces wd the manner in which they can be controded. They know 

tbem tM manifestations of a deity who will reward tbeir observance of 

ce^onial obligations with tbe soft winds and heavy rains that bring a 

rich ha^t. The individual is intellectually and emotionally absorbed ia 

a^ntaining a balance in his relationship to a world be undersianda. His 

Morte to maintmn this balance are occasionally frustrated by sorcery or 

the contrary will of his drity, but he enjoys, nonetheJess, a very roaJ 
security. ' c j iwu 

COWUIUn ADJOSTMSNTS ATTOl NlOWl IBRIOATroW PAWlCT 

Given the nature of these interrelationships between the organiaatioa 
of econormc activity and the social and leligious institutions of their 
oulture, the ^uetment of tbe Mosri who have been reeettled at the 
Nl^r imgation Project hes implications which go beyond mere tech- 
ndogical adaptation. The settlers must, in fact, adjust to a totally 
changed cultural setting. ^ 

^ institutions upon 

which they have always dopeuded for their security; they find instead a 
natural environment governed by forces they do not know. Their water 
supply IS no longer dependent on the supernatural controls of the earth 
cuat^ns but comw f^m a dam buUt by Europeana They are socially 
i their kinsmen and their ancestral spirits in the Yatenga 

and they d^ivc httle comfort from the presence of fellow Moaai with 
whom they have neither coneanguineal nor affinal relationship 
Settlers wjr^rcib^ recruited for the Niger Irrigation Project until 
1 W 4 when forced labor wee abolished throughout the French Union. 
Now a reermtment program brings Messi families to the project each 

every family head receives a house, oxen, a plow, a^ a plot of 
and ptoportionate to the number of active workers^companying Wm 

European agronomists, they appS^mldern 
^th^s to the Ruction of nee and cotton. The project adSdstration 

deducting fees for seed, irrigation, meia- 
lused cultivation, transportation, and processing. In theory, ten years of 
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debt-free culdvation entitle the settler to permnoeot residence oo the 
lend he hu been loeoed. 

Adepto^OQ to the conditions of the new geographlcsl settiz^ in which 
the Moeai find themsdree hss been relatively rapid and easy. The Ya* 
tenga and the Niger project lie within the same climatic sone; tbe only 
important ecological difference between the two areas is the increased 
water supply resulting from irrigation. This change in the origin of the 
water supply, control of which provtdes a basic sanc^on of Moaa reli¬ 
gion, wss leas disturbing to traditional belief than might have been an- 
ticipated. 

Rather than diminishing their belief in their own religion, it only con¬ 
vinces the Mossi colonists that the forces of the natural order are differ¬ 
ent in their new habitat accordingly must be controlled in a different 
way. finding the indigenous inhabitants of the French Sudan, the 
Bambara, to be sealoui Moslema, tbe Mossi settlers have accepted Islam 
as the religion of their new country. Confident that their religious obliga¬ 
tions in the Yateoga will be taken care of by the elders who have re¬ 
mained behind, and with some pressure from those who have already be¬ 
come Moelemised, new arrivals ra^dly embrace Islam as tbe system by 
which the supernatural forces governing thw new environment can be 
manipulated. 

Their acceptance of Islam has been as superficial ss it has been rapid. 
There is ^me ndther for the study of Moslem UMology nor for the soul- 
searching which must precede the rejection of previously held rellpous 
beliefs. With a tradition which emphasises the observance of religious 
form rather thao intense eawtiomil participation In ceremonial, tbeir 
observance of the five duly prayers, taking of a Moslem name, deference 
to the marabout, and casual attention to cert^ dietary prohibitions 
should be viewed as their rational reaction to the fact of being in a 
strange land with an obviously different supernatural order which must 
be dealt with in a new way. Dsare for a measure of control over this new 
supernatural order, pressure for conformity to the religious norms of 
their new eodal setting, and—perhaps most agnificantly^the permie* 
slveness which characterises tbe West African’s acceptance of the exist¬ 
ence of new supernatural forces, makes Islamisaiion posrible witiiout the 
rejection of previously held religioua ideas or practices. 

In contrast to ths relative ease of th«r adaptation to the natiiral and 
supernatural aspects of their new enviroament, their adjustment to tbe 
sodal situations which result from tbe change in economic organisation 
has been most difficult. They must, of course, learn a new technology: 
the cultivation of rice and cotton by modem methods. Since the ma¬ 
chines used for clearing the land and for tbe harvest are operated by 
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epeci^y tiained non-Moci personnel, the uee of irrigation, fertilizer 
and the plow ere th«r most important technological innovations De^ 
spite their difficulty in communicating with the European agronomists 
under whose direction they work, they soon master these agricultural 
t«hniqu€s. Patterns of consumprion are aleo altered, rice taking the 
place of millet as the staple in their diet After some initial illness they 
become accustomed to rice but suspect that it is less nourishing than 
their traditional diet. 

Far more difficult than adjusting to either the new technology or the 
(m u adaptation to the changed social organization. Tiying to ease this 
^ustmeot but with an imperfect underttaoding of imditionaJ Mewi 
institutions, the project administration has tried to ro-cmate their forms 
m the area of resettlement. 

Dee^te this, the new colooiW finds himself isolated among social 
forces he does not uoderstand. Tho attempt to reproduce the traditional 
pattern of resideotial grouping is meaninglese in the absence of the line- 
age. Separated from his kinsmen and hie community, the colonist ie con¬ 
fused by social institutions whose resemblance to those he has known in 
^e Yatenga erists only on the level of form. He does not like or under¬ 
stand being housed with strangers as if they were his kinsmen EouaJlv 
incomprehensible is an approximation of the familiar political organisa¬ 
tion which. Ignoring the traditional sanctions of chieftaioehip has a 
formw wth custodian, whose eupematurai role has traditionally ore- 
eluded ^ exercise of political authority, as paramount chief. 

Deepile the efforts of the European administration to reproduce their 
ttr^eural appear^ce, the institutions of Mo«i society aro so interm- 
lated ^t the ^ange lo the organization of economic activity has 
cr»t^ new needs which make alterations in traditional institutions ia- 
ovitabls. Eateer than permitting the colonists to modify their indigenous 
^ structure ^idly 

m^sed by Che Burop^ns has impeded the Mossiia their efforts 

their iDsUtutions to the changed rituation. The delegation of authority 
to inept administrative appointees thinly disguised as chiefs and to the 
older, least ^aptive members of the settler communities only eorapU- 
catee the probJera of adjustment ^ ^ 

Protectioa of their anceetral 
“d «>cU.l eetiefwtioae of ex- 
ended family l.vms ae weU ae tho eecurity of an ostablirfied poeition in 
too immunity m which they were horn. Adherence to the traditional 
fanehip or^eahon, with ite emphaaie on obedience to the elders who 
have reigned behind m the yatenga, makes marriage at the Niger 
project almost impossible. ^ 

The young men bom and raised at the project resent tie tradition 
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which requires shAring aod comph&nce with the authority of kinsEoeu iu 
the YateDg;a whom they have never known. Forced to return to the Ya- 
tei^a to assist the extended family there, they are frustrated in their 
efforts to form a permanent idenrification with their residence at the 
irrigation project. More efficient than their elders in communicatic^ with 
the Europeans and in learning thdr techniques, they are thwarted by a 
social organiiation which deniee expression to their initiative. The older 
men, given no share in the administration of the project and with little 
understanding of its objecrives, believe that they are being exploited by 
the Europeans and that they would be more successful if they were to 
follow their own syatam of production and markering. 

The Mossi have learned that the official policy of the Niger Irrigation 
Project specihes their participation in administration through 'Indige¬ 
nous agricultural assoaatioos,” and even through their ‘'collaboration'’ 
within the board of directors; but they do not actually participate in 
either of these. Poeribly the fact that the Moan have had no previoua 
experience of participation in democratic forms discouraged the £uro« 
peans in their early efforta to include them in (he administration of the 
project, but such participation impUes a profound eulturtl adjustment 
and would require patience on tho put of the Europeans. Whatever the 
ease, the fact that the colonists know they have a right to participate in 
the administration and yet are denied it only serves to increase their con¬ 
viction that they are being exploited. 

Unsure of their rights to ths land, unaware of the goals of the project, 
and inhibited by tbmr artificially maintained tradition from forming 
meaningful social relationships in the area of resettlement, the Mosu 
make little permanent idenrification with the Niger project and its 
objectivee. They say that it is like the but a man builds in his fields dur¬ 
ing the r^y season; when the crop is harvested, be will return to the 
house of his fathers. 

The relatively rapid and easy adaptation to the new natural setting 
and the supernatural forces which govern it is probably due both to the 
lack of European interference in this aspect of the colonists’ livse and to 
the tradirional permisaveoeea of West African religions. On the other 
hand, the greatest obstacle to adjustment seems to be just that aspect of 
the changed rituation which was demgned to facilitate it: the reconstruc¬ 
tion and artificial maintenance of a social structure which cannot be 
efficiently integrated with the new economic o^anisatioo. This struc¬ 
ture has been m^taiaed with such rigidity that it actually impedes 
Mossi efforts to reinterpret their institutions in terms of tbw new situa¬ 
tion. 

The Mossi who have returned from the Niger project have had little 
effect on their kinsmen in the Yatenga. Islamised colonists are often 
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too young lo be lietenod to serioualy by tbeii elders. If they are returning 
as senior members of tbeir Uoeages, and since their power and prestige 
are dependent on the m^tenance of the socio-religious statue quo, they 
are unlikely to be innovators, For these same reasons the few changes in 
the aooial organisation which have occurred at the Niger project have 
had lit^e eiTect on the so^al environment of the Yatenga, 

Most of the agricultural techclques acquired in the Sudan are useless 
in the Yateoga because of the absence of irrigation. Even were this not 
80, the rationale of the modem agricultural methods employed at the Ni¬ 
ger project is not expl^ned to the settlers; they are required to follow the 
instructions of the European agronomists or be penaliaed, As a result, the 
improved agricultural techniques of the Europeans are regarded as just 
another of the white man's incomprehensible ways and are quickly for¬ 
gotten. 

The response of the Mossi to resetUement at the Niger Irrigation 
Project shows that in a situation of rapid cultural change, retentions or 
cbangse on the auperhcial level of form are misleading; uor la a brief 
statement of the functional interrelationship between inatitutions suffi¬ 
cient. The final reality of an inatitution lies in its meaning for the mem¬ 
bers of the society in which it sxisU, and its final evaluation must be 
baaed on its capacity to fulfil tho changing needs of individuals. This 
concept is essential to an understanding of the colonists’ dissatisfaction 
with the effort of the Niger project administration to reproduce artifi¬ 
cially a static model of their traditional social structure. This can also be 
seen in their reaction to a changed supernatural order; an analy^ which 
failed to descend beneath the level of form would miss the significant 
fact that their psychological response to religion and the basic premises 
of their theology have remained unaffected by an 'Tslamisation” which 
amounts to little more than adopting certain new propitiatory usages. 

Apparently not understanding the Interrelationship of cultuml institu¬ 
tions and the sanctions which give them meaning, the administration of 
the Niger Irrigation Project sought to modify the Moesi organisation of 
economic activity without referring to the traditional value* to which it 
is vitally related. Seeming to regard the indigenous culture as little more 
then a compendium of savage rites upon which superior European usages 
n^ only be imposed in order to prevail, such an approach reveals a 
failure to comprehend both the complexity and the tenacity of the Mossi 
cultural heritage. 
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14. TiiN Adoptive Functions of Fanti Priostheod 

The primAry re«^ui«t« to becomiss e FadU' priest ii poeeeefion by a duty 
or by the "little peo{^e" of the forest (mbootno). Thii state ^ 
poBseesion or "call" ia the supreme religious experience. It ocean when 
the deity "cornea doim on the bead" and may occur at a public ceremony 
where dxununing and anging are conducive to poae caa on, or it may come 
to the individual in private—some prieste maintained they were alone in 
the forest when lirst poeeesaed. 

The one who has this experience for the first time need not become a 
prieet, but ha may begin eerving an apprentice^p if hia family and 
those who are already prieets agree Chat it is denreble. Prieets may be of 
either sex; a male novitiate ia trained by a prieat and a female one by a 
priestess. The period of training is said to be five yeare, but it may be 
shortened for an adult or an adept student. One aspect of the training 
deals with therapeutic techniques, including instruction about properties 
of various plants a nd herbs their location; but much of the instruct 
tion concerns the ddty to be served by the candidate, for he will be the 
medium between the people and his god. E>anci&g, how to call his deity, 
and ths construction and uss of charms ars also stressed in his training. 

During this period he is not paid but is required to do any task bis 
master sets for him. Although he is not isolated from the community, be 
must observe many restrictions and fulfil many obligations. He must 
have white day on his face and shoulders on the days M the week sacred 
to his deity and wear as his primary garment the special rust-colored 
cloth which detignatee his calling. Abstention from sex relations is 
obligatory. He is also instructed and interrogated from time to time by 
other priests in the community. His years of truning are cooduded by a 
period of isolation, after which he proffers gifts to his master and takes 

' Tb« f^ti, wHh tb» AflhftBti, AheaUy AUm. Akw«pim, Ama. Brong, Deokyira, 
£ffuM, Etu, NsifflA, Sstwi, Twifo, aoC Wmrw of eoutben Obaaa tad tbe Agni of 
titt Ivory Cod«t, cooRtiUito (be groupiec knova u Akao, which oiucben about 
two Tajioas Akao peo|^ epeak mutually iatoUigible dialeete axid 

eiihlbit a hi^ degree d culUiral ^mogecMe^, eo that mueh of what ia stated beve 
about the Faatl will alM charaetenM otber Akan groupa. 
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part ill a sp^al caremony at which he muat perform spedhed feats under 
possession. 

The phenomenon of possession is aa important attribute of the priest¬ 
hood, and the term for priest (Jcor^fo) is a combination of kom (posses- 
sion) and/o (people). Poaession is not limited to the piiesChood; it some¬ 
times occurs among the devotees of some of the cults or on occaeion at 
ceremonies such as burials or funerals, particularly among kinsmen of 
the deceased. The behavior of a possessed person is soroeti mes not unlike 
that of the epileptic, for be may twitch, jerk, appear to run or dance aim¬ 
lessly, and talk in uointelligible uttcraoces. 

Possession as it occurs among the priests is socially patterned, institu¬ 
tionalised, and even required under certain conditions. In short, it is pre- 
dicUble behavior which is regarded as "normal" by the Fanti. When a 
priest summons tiie drummsrs because "his deity v^es to dance," it is 
assured that he will be possessed, or will affect the state of possession, 
and other activities can be forecast with some accuracy. He may dance 
vigorously or even wildly, but in spite of this apparent displacement of 
personality he still controls the drummers witii sig;nals from the dancing 
awitch in his hand, and he never injures hiruMlf or the spectators. It is a 
procedure for which ho has had years of training. 

While the Fanti regard the conduct of the priest under possession as 
normal, it does not follow that the behavior of all priests at all times is 
considered aa such. A priest, like any other Fanti, may be labeled insane 
(abcd<in\fo). When this term is applied to a priest, it is not because of be¬ 
havior associated with his profession but because his manner of response 
to daily problems is considered deviant. It appears that minor deviations 
or slightly neurotic behavior on the part of a priest are overlooked, like 
tbs sccentricities of a genius in our own society. 

Two other categories of midico-religieus practitioners require mention, 
the first of which is the ebwwV'o (plural, ahotomfo, literally, "people of the 
gods"). While this term is sometimes used synonymously with k<mfo, ths 
Fanti generally use it to indicate those priests who serve deities of foreign 
provenience and who bead cults whose popularity is based on their effec- 
tiveneea as an antidote for evil magic.* 

The other, the odvmtinyifo (aingular, advmtinyi or oduneinni), are 
primarily medical practitioners or herbalists who derive their name from 
advru, the Fanti term for medicine. They aUo serve apprenticeships of 
eeveral years but, unlike the priests, need no special quaUficatioa in 
terms of religious experience. Their function in the community parallela 
that of the priest in several reepects, for they prescribe medicine and 
specialise in charms. Unlike the priest, they are never possessed by the 

•For ta exampJe of mo theTisari cultdesmb*d below ia the eectlon oa 
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gods, and their method of divination is pnmahly that of casting lota, 
such as mterpreting the fall of cowrie or kola nuts. However, some 
the ability to communicate with the deities, and some own objects 
that have the supernatural power to asast them in their practice. They 
are held to be superior to the priests in therapy by medication, as is 
indicated by the phrase often beard, *‘the herbalist is the master of the 
priest.” Fanri elders state t bM in former times the herbalist confined his 
treatment to medication, in which he was reputed to be highly skilled. 
Today, however, some element of the supernatural or of ma^c is in¬ 
volve in the treatment of most of his caeca. This coarse is not always 
chosen by the herbalist but is often requested by the patient. As one 
herbalist remarked, ”People ask ms to call a ddty, and I do it just to 
make them happy and 9ve them value for their money, but it doesn’t 
change the medicine I pve them.” 

COSUOLOQT OP TRI PAKTI 

Before an outline of the function of the priest, a description of Fanti 
coamology may be helpful in understanding the nature of the gods he 
serves. The Fanti believe in the existence of a high god, known variously 
as Nyame (or Onyame), Nyankupon, and Odumsjdcuma, who created 
the world and everything in it, includiiig the lesser deities and spirits 
who derive their power from him. But Nyame has no priesthood, and no 
ceremonies are held spscificaUy for the purpose of invoking bis good will. 
Yet though there is little direct worship of Kyama, it would be Incorrect 
to assume that the Fanti are not constantly cognisant of his existence. 
Many proverbs, such as “the earth is broad, but Nyame is senior” and 
“to tell Nyame, tell the wind,” are in common usage and indicate an 
awarenees of his power. His primacy is evident in the prayers to the 
ancestors and the gods by both priesthood and laity, sines they corn* 
monly end with the phrase "if Kyame wills it.” 

The Fanti world view also iocludea leaser deities known as the obosom 
(singular, oboeom), who obtain their power from Nyame. Most of them 
are believed to dwell in rivers, lakes, rocks, or other natural phenomena. 
They are the primary concern of the priests, and we will return to them 
again shortly. 

The amulets, charms, and collectively referred to as oeumon 

(singular, cumon) bold an important place. They are used primarily in 
m^e;* ^e power of some is derived from the magical formula used in 
their competition, while others obttin thtir potency from an 

*Tbe words “feUshSBB” ukI often ujod hj EunpmtJ aod Enslitii- 

•poating Africsai as scoeric terms to to Afrku relltiovs balitis sad praetiew 
as a wboU, are mirlrattinf should be avmded (sssit. 8. Rattray, ,4shcrU« [Oitford: 
Clareadoa Prew, 192S], pp. 80-01). 
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The ‘Oittle people” (mhodijta) ^^ose feet turn backwards, who are said 
to be of various colors aod shapes, and who inhabit the forest have great 
supernatural power and are important for both their benevolence and 
their malevolence. 

The belief in the ancestral spirits (a«unon, also n^manfo, singular, 
sawwin), provides the aancrions for the basic unit in the social structure, 
the rnatrilineal clan (cbuaua). The individual finds security within his 
clan, for from it he obtains land to farm, assistance in time of need, and 
co-operation in propitiating the ancestral spirits! from the clan bo in> 
herits wealth and office, and by it be is given the elaborate funeral so 
important to the Fanri. The oommon ancestress from whom clan mem¬ 
bers believe themselves descended thus takes on a particular significancs, 
as do the spirits of hsr rnatrilineal descendaots who have died. The belief 
in tile omnipresence of these ancestral spirits is made evident by daily 
acta as well as by periodic ceremonies. They have power to bring good 
fortune to the living or, if dissatisfied, to show tbeir displeasure by 
cau&ng m fortune, sicknw, or death. 

Yet despite the importance of the clan ancestora, the spiritual bond 
eristing in the exogamous patrilineal descent grouping ia by no means 
minor. Every person enters the world under the aegis of his father's 
guardian spirit (cpyobosom, literally, “father's deity"), which is usually 
a nature deity and may ba appealed to like other gods. The individual 
also inherits his spirit or personality (sunsum) aod soul (krc) from his 
father.* The fcti Is essentially the llfe«/oree of the individusJ, and when 
U departs, death follows. When a person is troubled or iU be may call a 
priest or herbalist to contact his kra and find out what is causing the 
difficulty. Then the kra may be rojuvenated by a ceremonial "waehing," 
which involves a special feast so that a man may feed and satisfy his 
»uL The importance of patrilineal inheritance to the Fanti is also 
iodicated by the fact that a marriage between a couple having the same 
epyotosow derived from a common patrilineal antecedent would be 
regarded as incestuous. 

Each of the traditional Fanti states is reported to have seventy- 
seven gods,* but this number beajs no relation to the actual number of 
sac^ rocks, rtresme, and l^ns, which are far more numerous but 
designated as being associated with deities. Not every one of these is 
served by a priest, and a god need not be located in the vicinity in which 
his priest practioee; some Fanti priests, indeed, stated that their ohosom 


‘ Per 4 dueuasloa of the FvAi eke end pelrilineel iaberitAoce eee JemM Boyd 
Dmmt omon^ iU FanU (New HevMi: Humen Relsliooa Am 
. 7^ 1M4;- Toe Fend »nabotcm end releted beliefs mey be equated with the 
AehftfiU niere ea cmllmed by lUtWy, AtkanH, pp, 4S fl. 

• The nujoben three tad aoveo constantly recur in Akaa ritual, mvthcioffv and 
Mcuiar oiatters. 
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were looted in Ashnoti. The deitiee &re believed to reside st times in the 
body of wftter or in the object they &re essodated with, but they ere also 
reported to move about at times may be seen by the people. They 
are antbropomorpluc and aoOmorphic, or a combination of these, and 
are described as either human or anixnal, of unusual sse and appearance, 
or as half-human and half-animal. Every Fanti state has ddties that are 
especially revered and worduped because of some act attributed to them 
in the past. Some are reputed to be particularly effective in aecom- 
pliahing certain such as briogia^ a plentiful catch of fish, giving 
children, promoting sales in the market, or helping in warfare. A few 
even assist people who request Kelp in antisocial behavior, such as aiding 
a thief to go undetected. The gods have personalities like humans: some 
are gregarious, some stem and vindictive, and most are capricious 

aAcasn akd sccuLan nunis ot tbs PRitsraooD 

Each priwt has a ^eeial room as a shrine for his deity. Here be keeps 
a mixture of medicioas in a brass vemel or a figurine to which the god 
may come and which, in a eense, represents the deity, in addition to the 
otlMr essential paraphernalia. The priest must put white clay on his face 
and body on sacred days and make libations and periodic offerings of 
food, including the sacrifice of a mm or fowl. He must refr^ from eating 
food tabooed by the god and use cloth and equipment of the cobr iden* 
tified with his deity, usually wlute. Because the deities love to dance, the 
priests whould assemble drummsre for public ceremonies and become 
pOBseseed. While in this state a priest talks in a low, guttural voice or, 
rarely, in a high falsetto, which indicates that the deity is speaking 
through him. 

It is difficult, if not impomible, to separate the religious activities of 
the priest from his services; he functions both as a priest and as 
a doctor who aids or cures by manipulating the supernatural. To the 
Fsnti, illnem and death may be due to either natural or supernatural 
causes. Although hoepitati and duties are available, the tradition^ 
techniques remmn the moct popular. 

There are several ways in which an individusi may receive assistance 
in case of illneas. He may appeal directly to the ancestral spirits, to his 
guardian spirit, or he may invoke the assistance of a nature deity by 
proffering a gift. He may choose to consult an herbalist for medication 
or go to a priest. The nature of bis illness may influence the dedtion; 
there is no prescribed course of action that requires him to prefer one 
deity or spirit to another or to seek tid from a particular type of practi¬ 
tioner. The situation is not unlike that in the United States, where such 
factors as educational background, reputation of the practitioner, advice 
of friends, past experience, or religious conviction will determine whether 
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a person sees a medical doctor, chiropractor, or faith-healer or whetlier 
he treats himself or trusts to the supernatural. The some factors are 
operative in the Faati’s choice of eeeii^ a priest, an herbalist, or going 
to the hospital or appealing to the ancestral spiiite or duties. 

Even if a patient consults a pneat, therapy may be strictly medicinal. 
Medicine may be taken orally, rubbed on the body, or administered as 
an enema or douche. However, the priest may, either on his own volition 
or at the request of the patieot, consult his god and through divination 
ascertun the cause of the iUness. The priest practices major techniques 
of divination, possession, and castir^ lots. While posaession in a public 
ceremony is induced by drumming, in private treatment this state is 
usually achieved by having an assistant rhythmically beat a gong. 
Narcotics are rarely if ever used. The priest is a passive medium, for 
while he is possessed, his deity speaks through him, and on recovery he 
claims no knowledge of what be has eiud or experienced. The guttural 
speech of the priest is unintelligible to all but the trained asustant who 
serves as tran^tor (kvtane or ohrqfo). 

While poeseesioo is the primary technique of divination, a priest may 
at times cast lots, following any one of several procedures, the most 
common of which is interpreting the fall of cowrie sbolts or kola nuts. 
Another technique involves diagnoting the manner and position in 
which a sacrificed fowl dies and analysing the viscera. Some priests also 
claim to have the power to communicate with the supernatural by the 
simple process of placing a magical mixture in their eyes and ears. 

Divination usually reveals that the supernatural is in some manner 
involved in the patient's illness. With the very brosd rsnge of obligations 
to the supernatural, ia the fulfilment of which the client may have been 
lax, and with the poesibUity that he is being punished for having broken 
a secular rule of conduct, the cause of an affliction may literally be any 
one of hundreds. An ancestor may bo showing displeasure because the 
terms of his samentev (a will, given orally before death) were not prop> 
erly observed. It may be that some personal property, such as a cherished 
piece of jeweliy, that he bad directed should ^ interred with him was 
retained by the family; a sister's son that be had designated as his htir 
may have been passed over In favor of another kinsman; some aspect of 
a required funerary rite may have been neglected. Since burial and 
funeral rites are public and tince deviations from what is considered 
'‘proper" may be noted and are often topics of conversation, disgruntled 
ancestors are often said to be the cause of Ulness. 

There Is an apparent increase in the concern over evil magic, and often 
the diagnosis of a priest is that an envious kinsman is using this power 
against a client.* Several incidents involving the use of evil charms have 
been observed. In one case the brother of a sick fisherman requested that 

* 6c« ■eetion belov oa d«w eulta 
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ft prieet cure hm. The prieat became possessed and directed viJIagera 
to dig at a deeignated spot on the beach. They uncovered a 
consisting of a small bottle with QuiUs in the lop and cont^g a black 
mixture which was eud to be cauMg the illness. The person who made 
the charm or caused it to be made was not discovered, but the patient 
did recover. In a aiinilar case a charm in the form of an iron pot contain¬ 
ing medicine was unearthed in a compound, and the death, ^knetf, 
misfortune that had occurred during the past year to residents of ^at 
compound were attributed to it. Another cause may bo failure to deliver 
a promised to some deity; some unethical or illegal act, such aa 
adultery or stealing, may have been committed. In a Fanti vUlage where 
privacy is rare and gossip is common, it is easy for a pnest to know of 
misbehavior of some sort on tbe part of a client. 

Treatment of an iUness that is eupctnatutal m origin may involve 
some form of medication as part of the therapy, but propitiation of the 
displeased or maUgnant spirit is essential. Though there is a wide van- 
ation in detail, this ineviubly includes gifts and saonfics. These may 
vary from off eiings of food, drink, and animals to a eum of money given 
through the priest or buried at a designated spot in the 
they have not been systematically analysed, there «the possiUUty that 
•ome of the mcdicants used by the priests in treatment have thera^utic 
value* but there is no quertion that a positive psychologicia value is 
present in the role of the priest as a medium, which makes it possible 
for tiie patient to beUeve that he has established rapport with the powci s 
that control the universe and contributes to hjs foeUiig of security. 
Although the herbs or other medication administered may be only a 
placebo, the belief that he is being helped through the attwtion of a 
ikilled practitioner wUl thus have a potitive psychosomatm effect on ^e 
patient; ConsulUtion with prioets is not, however, hmiied to insUnces 
where there is inness to be cured. Intercession with the gode is consten^ 
sought by women to allow them to have children. 
to beste lost articles, or requests for good crops and good fishing and 
advice on personal problems rosy be sought. .... 

Prierte have often had the charge of charlatamsm laid ^nat them, 
and most Fanti oan recount incident, where the tnokery ^ 
hae been euapected or exposed. Skeptics doubt the need for '’ur:ni^ 
money at t^iafted place in the forest in order » placate a 
spirit or clium that an iUness blamed on a charm was re^y due to toe 
i^cious use of poison. Some believe that the priests roamtain an mtd- 
ligence network Venables them to obtain information on the private 
life and ancestry of their patients which is then given out ss if it were a 
result of divination or revelation. However, the exposure of a few cases 
. a. M. J. Herekovita Afan eni W<ntc YoAi All«d A. Knopf, 1948 ). 
p. 374. 
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of deeeptioc does oot cause the (Dftjority Co lose faith in either the deities 
or the priesthood as a wholes Again, a comparison may be drawn with 
‘‘quack’’ doctors and incidents of defection of men of the cloth in our 
own culture, where the fault is ascribed to the individual rather than to 
medicine or theology as such. 

It is difficult to draw a line between the sendee of the priesthood to the 
community and the exploitation practiced by some of their number. 
That their activities are at timee beneficial to their clients is undeniable, 
for the feeling of well-being resulting from knowing that the supernatural 
is appeased or the security obtiuned from protection against evil magic 
cannot be mimmised. It has often been not^ that the satisfaction which 
the non-literate derives from these activities may be equated with that 
which the Christian receives from attending church and conforming 
with the dogma of bis particular sect. It would be an error to state that 
the Panti priesthood as a whole is characterized by charlatanism, just 
as it would be incorroct to Imply that no priest exploits his position. 
That many of the Fanti priests believe in their gods and their practices 
is evident from the fact that in time of sickness or need they avail them- 
selvee of the services of a colleague. 

MAOIO ANP CHAftUS 

Another function of the priset is to deal with magic, which may be 
good or evil, To differentiate between the two categories is difficult, 
tince a magiesJ instrument may be simultaneously benevolent and 
malevolent, in accordance with the principle that whatever aids one may 
harm another. 

Atuman (singular, suman) is the generic term applied to objects or 
mixtures made for the purpose of protection, assistance, or for the 
punishment of some specified enemy. Thdr power may be derived from 
the supernatural beings who activate them or from the compulsive 
formulas used in their making. Chaims for specific purposes have their 
own special names, which can dedgnate either form or function. For 
example, wbe refers to a charm that can be worn as a ncekJace or brace¬ 
let, whatever its purpose; tiri is the name for any charm, whatever its 
form, which confuses an opponent in a court case; kwtn^ (or kwanka) 
denotes one that attracts a member of the opposite sex. 

Great variation exists in the aise, shape, ingredients, and manner of 
making charms; a few examples may be given to indicate the range in 
fom and purpose. A personal charm to aid the owner in economic pur- 
wils may be made by raixii^ shea butter with the necessary magical 
ingredients, the mixture bting placed ia a small brass vessel and often 
embellished with cowrie shells sod needles.* A mixture of this sort may 

»Such cWmi are often referred to u advru^ or ju« "mediciiw,'' 
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be given the power Co speak to its owner and to impart such information 
as when and where to hah so aa to insure obtaining the best catch. Like 
all magic, it will be efficacious, however, oidy if given proper care, in¬ 
cluding regular offerings of food and drink. For a charm to confound the 
opposition in court, one technique is to bind the proper ingredients 
tightly with a string and then to bury the charm. 

As is common elsewhere in Africa, most priests msintun that they 
will not provide charms that cause illness and death, asserting that their 
“deity does not allow them” to do this. Here the theory of the nature of 
the criminal act as balanced against the duty of the practitioner to bis 
client enters. In a magical system the priest must know the evil he is to 
combat, as well as its countarforce, if he is effectively to discharge his 
obhgation to a client who seeks protection agsinst the evil magic of an 
enemy, Hence it is understandable that priests who admitted a knowl¬ 
edge of evil magic would discuss this aspect of their work only in the 
most general terms. Indeed, of the many medical practitioners and 
priests with whom this matter was disouseod, only one admitted that be 
over used evil magic, and he explicitly stated that his deity permitted 
him to do this only when it was essential to assure retribution against 
someone who bad “sinned." With the customary realism of the people, 
it is generally believed, however, that any priest can cause death or 
illness if properly approached, especially if the fee is sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive. 

Practices involved in the use of malignant magic also vaiy widely. 
One example of imitative or homeopathic magic contisto of burying a 
box contsuning the body of a cat and other necessary medicine. Another, 
also used to kill or injure an opponent, is to pass him a drink while 
holding a magical mixture in the same hand, so that its power permeates 
the glass. Burying or hiding a suman is a common practice. 

There is general agreement that a charm is more efTeotive if it includes 
something from the body of the intended victim or something that has 
been in contact with him—nail parings, hair, a piece of hie towel or 
clothing, a bit of mud from the place where he urinated, or merely some 
dust on which he has stepped. This U why the Fanti are cautious about 
disposing of hur and nidi pariugs, which are held to be particularly 
efficacious. On the other hand, the power of a charm may be counter¬ 
acted by protective magic, or it can be destroyed if the charm is burned 
or thrown into a latrine. 

Despite the magic to which they may be exposed, it cannot be e^ 
that Africans live in constant fear of it or that their lives are dominated 
by it. Popular writers have often erroneously confused the public sac¬ 
rifices and offerings to the ancestral spirits and nature deities with msg?c 
and “witchcraft.” Yet charms that work evil are never publicly die- 
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played by the F&nti; they are hidden from view. Oustoo^y law de¬ 
manded the death penalty for those found guilty of working evil by the 
use of magic, and courta rtiJl fine or imprison those found reepoasible 
for the use of what is today referr^ to in legal parlance as "a noxioue 
instrument.” There can be little doubt that a majority of the Fanti 
believe that evil magic can kill, but their religion provides them with 
the protection afforded by benevolent spirits, and they can alwfi^ys have 
recourse to countoracting magical devices. Hence the averse man in liis 
daily round is no more ooncerned with these matters than the average 
person in an industrial society live* in fear of being killed by an auto- 
nubile. Nonetheless, when a man learns that he has been marked as a 
victim by a worker of magic who is reputed to be particularly effective 
m his evil art, he may become ill or die.« Some skeptical Fanti claim that 
cer^D priests who wish to reinforce their repuiadon in this regard may 
claim responsibiiity for deaths which actually were due to natural causes, 
and they cite the proverb, "A priest recounts only his suceeesec never 
his failures.” ' 

The vest majority of the functions of the priests are exoteric, however, 
being carried on either in public or semiprivate and witnessed by clients 
and their relatives. The priesthood, indeed, serves the community in 
many capacities. If a woman dies in childbirth with the child m tdtro, 
the priest may be called upon to remove it prior to burial.'® Warriori in 
earlier days were provided with charms by the priests to make their 
clothing impervious to tho weapons of ths enemy. In trials involving use 
of evil magic, priosts still testify as expsrt witneeses, analysing charms 
to ascertain their purpow; and before trial by ordeal was outlawed, the 
ordeal to determine guilt or innocence was administered by them A 
major contribution, though incidental to the primary functions of the 
pleasure derived from the drumming and dandug for the 
deities which charactsrise thsir rites. 


POLlTICAl/ ANP aOCUL POSITION OS' THS PRllST 

The Ftoti, like other Akan peoples, have a complex and highly devel¬ 
oped political system,^ with religion and ths state inextricably linked 
However, while m many African societies ths priest may have political 

in “ wcptiiisUon, tioM illneea or d^th 

aty b* underfM w psyeboioAttie in cauutioo or u 4 cam of thana- 
WoboK^tio f«to« involved in deal? by 

*8i^a death ji held to be niokle by the Faati, and toe child muat be removed to 

-pint toet cauwd toe mother to dia Suicided 
u death! ^ referred to aa oto/o and receive dlffemit fuoerarv ritual 
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power, this U QOt the case among the Fanti. The Ahan political ays* 
tern is based on the roatrilineal clan, which in turn is predicated on 
ancestral worship, the elan chief being regarded as the living represent- 
ative of the ancestors. Because propitiation of the ancestors may be done 
by clan elders or others who are charged with performing these tasks, 
the services of the priests who are specialists in the worship of the gods 
are not required. And while atfiurs of state usually involve religious 
r ntual, the chiefs and their advisers make th«r ded&ons on the basis of 

customary law rather than on supernatural sanction. A priest may be 
i consulted on such a matter as the desirability of waging war, but the 

chiefs and elders are not likely to permit the dictates of the gods, as 
revealed by the priest under possession, to override what they consider 
the wisest course. Most often, indeed, the priest is called upon to invoke 
the good will of the gods after a dooision to go to war has been reached. 

Though the priesthood is not political, a priest can exert consderable 
influence through his manipulation of the supernatural, particularly if 
be can sway those prominent in government.^ The position of the priests, 
indeed, is not unlike that of the clergy in Euroamerican societies. They 
may receive special considerations, but they are subject to tbo same laws 
as the luty. The relation of the priesthood to the elders is illustrated by 
the proverb, “The mouth (word) of the elder is stronger than the sumon 
(charm).” This simple apothegm holds in practice. Cases have been 
observed where priests are summoned before a council of elders, where 
they bare their shoulders as a eign of respect and subservionce and ad¬ 
dress the elders as m’tgya (my father), an added sign of social subordi¬ 
nation. The Fanti are very definite in their conviction of this tight of the 
chiefs and elders to control the priests. 

A note should be made of tho status of the priestess. It is tbs gsneral 
« attitude of the Fanti that priestesses are not as effective as priests, al¬ 

though the difference is not great and exceptions can be noted. The 
situation is comparable to that existing in the medical profession in the 
United States, where it is admitted that a woman can be as competent 
I as a man, yet where men dominate the field. A factor in Fanti culture 

which contributes to this attitude is the Isuge number of taboos placed 
on women during menstruation, a restriction that circumscribes tbeir 
deuly tasks and limits their participation in ritual.During her menstrual 
period a priestess may prescribe medicine, but she is prohibited from 

One priwt, Komfo Anokye, wu a xrsat political leader who played aa important 
role in tiU formation of the Aaha&ti coofederation (eee Rattray, Ae/Mnft Lato ond 
ConstiiuHon, pp. 270 ff.). Fanti tradition recouats that a group ^ prieets is charge 
of a eaorad grove at Mankeamm wielded cooeiderable political ioSueace i& all of the 
Faoti ftatea prior to thtii exposure as obarlataoj (see Cbristeoseo, Dt*eont, 

pp. 12-18). 

** Some of the menstrual taboos obsarved today are Couchiag the tools or inple- 
moots of a male, cooking food for the aaceston or a dtity, partiapatiog la religioue 
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divining or contaoting her god. Hence she is seriously hampered in 
practicing her profession until she passes the menopause. The priestess 
also pTssente a special problem in regard to marriage; either she remains 
unmarried* or the unions she enters into are short lived. This, the FanU 
claim, is due to her vocation rather than to the fact that she is an aber¬ 
rant personality. The rime spent with patients and in fulfilling her 
obligations to her duty seriouely affects her ability to attend to wifely 
duties. Moreover, the husband of a priestess must be extremely cautious 
not to ''abuse*' her, lest he offend her deity and then have to appease it 
by a series of costly ^ta Some gods require that their devotees remain 
ringle, and certiun priesteases maintain that they are '‘married to the 
deity’* and consequently cannot marry a mortal. 

ACCtn/nJAATION 

As elsewhere m Africa south of the Sahara, contact with European 
culture and conversion to Christianity have brought about many 
changee in the role and practices of the priests. The initial contact of 
Ghana with Christianity followed the establishment by the Portuguese 
of S&o Jorge d'el Mina in U62 at what is now the town of Elmina. While 
the Cathoiio priests associated with the Elmina garrison did some proa* 
elytiring, very little was aoeompliahad in terms of actual conversion 
during the fifty-odd years they controlled the town. Other European 
powers engaged in trade in the sma from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries were more interested in gold and slavee than in the spmad of 
Chrisrianity; thus organised miseionary activity did not bepn among 
the Fanti until 1827.'* Today the Christian groups in the southern half 
of Ghana have a following sufficient in numbers and educational back¬ 
ground to permit the ma}or portion of mieson work and church admin¬ 
istration to be carried on by Africans. 

The impact of Christianity on the indigenous priesthood and worship 
of the deities cannot be discuseed adequately apart from the change that 
has occurred in Fanti religion as a whole. Generally speaking, Chris¬ 
tianity has resulted in a weakening of the autochth^us religion, but 
Christianity has only partially succeeded in imposing its own co^ of 
ethics and behavior. Since the time of the earliest missionariee, Africans 
have been taught that participation in traditional forms of worship was 
"fetishism” or superstition and was forbidden. Some Christians have 
refused t o lend support to any cersmony which validates the position 

riUuJ, wftlkinB in or D«at a »or«d tr«& «uob as a tm, river, or etooe rec&rdad aa 
a god. Foricarly, woaian iaolaUd thaniaelvea la a special but or rooca duriog men* 
riruatiOD and could oot cook for their huibaada but today laoUtioo ia not a oommoo 
practice, and moat womeo eooUmid to cook for tbeir duriog this tima 

« ^ W. E. F. Ward, A ffWery o/ Uu OM Ceoal (Uodon: George Allan * Unwin 
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of the chief, siace lue rule is based on ancestral worship. Sunilarly, cere> 
monies intended to invoke the good will of important deities have been 
boycotted. Such an attitude can lead, and has led, to the social isolation 
of some Christians from th^ clan and the community* and it tends to 
b ring about disintegration of the African culture.*^ 

Fanti believe that the annual or periodic ceremonies for the 
spirits and nature deitlee promote the well>bting ^ the entire state, and 
prayers for prosperity, health, protection, and fecundity are offered 
during t bwe ceremooies. To ignore the spirits, it is believed, will result 
in their visiting bad fortune acknesa on the living, and non-pais 
ticipatiOD by any s^pnent of the society can bring considerable ill. The 
dei^ of the power of the ancsston by some Christians has had a dele* 
terious effect on the solidarity and collective responsibitity of the clan, 
in which the Fanti formerly found a high degree of security. Coseomi* 
tantly, there has been a decrease in the authority of and respect for ths 
elders. The strem that Christian doctrine places on patrilineal descent 
is not compatible with ths Fanti system of matrilinesl inheritance, and 
a gradual breakdown of the latter is in process. The prohibition of polyg¬ 
yny by the missions has been a factor in the increase in adultery and 
prostitution, and in cases of chlldlsss marriages it conflicts with ths 
strong desire for children. 

Christianity cannot be de^nated as the si^ cause of tbs rapid 
changes now taking place; as is usually the ease in culture change, sev¬ 
eral factors are inv^vsd. European economic concepts, which stress 
individualism as opposed to the corporate responsibility of the clan, have 
increased the pon^ty of the development of a more atomised sodety. 
The implementation of a parliamentary form of government has under¬ 
mined the power and prestige of chiefs and elders. Schooling bss also 
played an important role, since '‘teaching the ample fact, for example, 
that malaria is caused by tbs bite of a mosquito, may rmse doubts not 
only about native explanatioos and remedies for ons disease, but also 
about the validity of the entire ^stem of traditional beliefs."^ 

One of the problems in this treoationaJ phase is the difficulty in clasa- 
fying many people as either "Christian” or "pagan.” Many who claim 
to be Christian rarely if ever attend church services, and continue to 
practice tribal ways. Many wbo are active in the varioue Christian 
groups also often participate in ceremonies for the ancestors and nature 
deitiee. The gods and ancestors require that stripes of clay be worn on the 
arms, chest, or back at epedfisd times, such as sacred days or during 
periods of mourning, and many who clasrify themselves as Christian 

uwrnism R. BsJWMn, sad Cwitnl Afncs," m Moti 0/ Ou World, ed. 

Ralph (N«w York: C^nabis Uivnni^ Pnm, IMP), p. Wi. 
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continue to do this, somedcoes conceaJii^ these m&rkings, ee well aa 
charme, under thdr clothii^. This is to be expected, since Fanti rebgion 
is polytheistic and pluralistic. Becoming a Christian while still retaining 
traditional bebefs need not conflict for the African, for adoption of a new 
dtaty does not neceesarily imply negation of the old; it is rather to be 
regarded as an addirive factor for protection against the uncerttunries 
of life. All of the priests stated that they had Christians among their 
clientele. The tenacity of the indigenous religion is illustrated by the 
fact that several priests stated that they had been praoricing Christiana 
before tbeir apprenticeships, and one priestess reported that her iniiial 
possession by her god occurred while she was attending a Methodist 
service. 

Though one should not infer that there is none among the educated 
Fanti elite who can be dtsrifled as Christian in the Euroamerican sense 
of the term, even some of the Christian eUtc may be found participating 
in so-called pagan ritual. For this group, loyalty to a chief and tbe clan, 
on one hand, and to Christian principles, on the other, has been recon¬ 
ciled by placing (be former on a secular rather than a sacred basis, with 
continued activity in clan affairs being viewed as the discharge of a social 
obligation. 

Tbe contemporary situation among the Fanti is paralleled by that in 
Nigeria u described by Bascora, who states that some educated Africans 
regard as unjusriftod and ethnocentric the Christian attitude that Afri¬ 
can religions am mere superstitions which must be eliminated For ono 
thing, thCM people find it difficult to reconcile the point of view that 
African religions are superstitions when African names are used to refer 
to the Christian deity in translations of tbe Bible, It is also difficult to 
accommodate the Christian concept of monotheism with the rivalry 
between the various Christian sects.*’ Some Fanti are confused about the 
Christian sUnd against polygyny, for in their reading of tiie Bible they 
find that it appears as a common practice in the Old Testament, while 
nothing specific is stated against it in the New Testament. 

Some serious conflicts between pagan sad Christian practiew have 
bew solved by corapromise. Friday, sacred to Asasse Efua, the earth 
goddess, is a day when people should abstaiu from going to their farms 
and on ^seday, stored to Bosompo, god of tbe sea, there should be no 
^ng. Early Chnstiaos were inclined to violate these taboos, eince Sun¬ 
day was held by them to be the proper day of rest The conflict has been 
reeoJvsd by tbe adoption of a "fiveriay work weak" by both Christians 

pagans. Farmers generally abstain from work on the farm on both 
^day and Sunday, and fishermen from their work on Tuesday and Sun¬ 
day. 

”/Wi 
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Accultura^n hu brought ftbout the modificAtioo of indigenous p&t* 
terns of behavior toward the datiee and the priesthood and some syn¬ 
cretism between the two cultures. In Eaam a European beU of some 
antiquity has taken on the status of an important supernatural being, 
and in Ehnina a statue <d St. Anthony left by the Portuguese in the fif¬ 
teenth century has been appropriated as a ddty. The latter case is of 
particular interest because of the Christian elements retained and iu- 
eorporated Into the African pattern of worship, a parallel of the pattern 
ao typical in the New World, where Catholic aaiats have been syncretised 
with African duties.^ The deteriorating remains of this statue are ae- 
aociated with a god known as N tona or N turan, the local version of ' 'SAo 
Antonio." The duty U senred by a group of adherents known as the 
"Santa Mariafo," "the people (-/o) of Santa Maria," another retention 
from the Porti^eee. Ntooa is now accorded primacy over all other 
dritiee in the native state of Elnuna, and the ritual and ceremony as¬ 
sociated with its worship is predominantly African," but elements of 
Catholic aymbolism have been retained ever since the Portugusu aban¬ 
doned it almost five centuries ago. Tbeea include the ugn of tht cross, 
the wearing of long wUte gowns by the officiants, the lighting of candles 
for the duty and upon the death ci adherenU of Ktona. All these ele¬ 
ments were present prior to Christian proeelytifing in the nineteenth 
century." While other native priests also use white doth, tbdr ikirts 
differ markedly in style from the long whits robes of tha followers of 
Ntosa. Aithou^ the ago of the cross might have been adopted after tbo 
Portugueee were replaced by the Dutch in lfi37, the Dutch prei^cant did 
not acrivdy proselytise among the Africans but confined his work to the 
Europeans la Elmina.*' The offidants for Ntona are also known as ctojo 
(singular, osc/o), a term applied by the Fanti to people who attend to or 
care for prominent deitiM. Unlike a priest, an osc/c is never poeseased, 
and he does not divine or practice magic or medicine. His duty is to eco 
that the ceremonies for the gods are carried out The term otofc is now 
applied to Christian miiuBCers. 

There has been a decline in the activity of the priests and in the propi¬ 
tiation of the deities duoughout the Fanti area. Nevertheless, African 
religious practice continue to be rdatively strong in some localities, 
with what appears to be a pronounced difference between the fishing 
a. M. J. Hwakoriti, UyA 9f CKe» York? Htfper A Bn*., 1041), 

pp. S18 ff. 

••Sot also Ralph hf. Wiltgeo, OaU CoaM ffutwy H7i~S8$0 (Tachay, 

lU.: Divise Word PubUeationa, 1B66). pp. t44-6t. Pot a daaeripUoa of tbe anaual 
ceremoQias and ritual for aoma Akaa d«i(iaa sat Rattray, dMeiUt, pp. ISl ff. 

*• S«a £. J. P. Browti, <Md C«vt ond Amaad* Rtader (Loodoo: Crowo Aguta for 
tha Colonica, 1^), II, and J. S. Wartambers, Ssa /orp< d'd Mina (Elmr 

Court: Arthur H. StookiraU, ik.(L), pp. lSS*-63. 
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commuxutiee Rod the inlaod agriculturel viUagee. In the formeF, prieets 
are more numerous^ and public ceremonies and drumming and dancing 
for the gode are more frequent; during slack periods in hshiog the7 are 
almost a nightly occurrence. lo the farming communiUes such public 
ritual is rare. Ocher di^erencea in the degree of retention of the tradi- 
tional culture can be noted, the least amount of change being most often 
exhibited in the fishing villages. The reaaon for the difference in degree of 
acculturation is not easily given, since contact with the European has 
been approximately equivalent. It can be explained in part by the greater 
dangers associated with fUhing and by a general oonaervatism character¬ 
istic of fishing coixununitiee the world over, in part on a historical basis 
and by the different cultural backgrounds. I'he ooast was already oc¬ 
cupied by a people known as the Etsii when the Panti, migrating from 
the north, occupied the area and subjugated tbe natives.” Thus the fish- 
log villages are a mergmg of Fanti and Etsii cultures. 

Acculturation has brought changes in the type of requests the priest 
recaiveB from his clients. The usual, general plMS for health, protection, 
and fecundity are still made, but t^re has been an incresMng emphasis 
on aids and noBtruma to meet the needs of the modern world. Traditional 
charms to aid the traveler are now used by drivers and passengers on 
lorries; one priest claimed that be provided a charm to make people in- 
viiible to the police; a medioins formerly used to “tie the tongue" of an 
opponent in a dispute heard in tbe traditional manner before a chief is 
sometimes used by the plaintiff or defendant in adjudication before the 
government court; students request assiateoce to develop acumen or to 
pass an examination; and one deity was reported to be particularly effica¬ 
cious in causing tbe football teams from other towns to stumble when 
playing the home teem. 

It is in the economic aspect of culture that the greatest amount of 
change in the nature of requests to the priests and the deities baa oc¬ 
curred. Propitiation of tbe ancestors and the gods so that they wUl grant 
good crops or good fishing continues, but many appeals reflect the impact 
of European culture. Aid in securing fares is sought by the drivers of 
lorries and taxis; a fisherman requested help in getting a job in Accra un¬ 
loading cargo from the shipe; aasstence in obtaining a position with the 
government or a trading firm is a common request; a goddess that was 
^uled to aid women selling produce in the market is now asked to help 
in buying or eelling manufactured goods. In those sections of the Fanti 
area whore cocoa is grown, deities aie requested to assist in bringing 
about a high price for cocoa, in acquiring cocoa farms, and even in per¬ 
suading the government crews who were “cutting out” diseased cocoa 
trees to bypass some farms. 

** 3e« Christeoceo, DmbU Dwtnl, obtp. If. 
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It is also held that the supernatural powers aod the prieete play a role 
in the contemporary political situation in Ghana. It was reported by 
several informants that Kwame Nkrumah, then leader of one of the 
political parties, had the aid of obosom and mboalsia during the campaign 
in 1950-51. N krumah was then in prison, but with the aid of the gods his 
spirit could make nocturnal visits to chi^s and people who were opposii^ 
him and persuade them to follow him. The support of the new govern¬ 
ment by the priesthood has been publicly acclaimed on several occa- 
tions, and the sacrifice of animals or libations for the ancestral spirits and 
nature deities are offered at offitial functions in many localities. 

The remuneration reotived by the priest for his services has also under¬ 
gone change, in both character and amount. Prior to the adoption of the 
British monetary system, his fee was paid in produce, animeJs, or gold 
dust, but today it is almost wholly in cash. A minimum consultation fee 
of two shillings is common, and if divination is involved, more may be 
required. Depending on the nature of the findings or the character of the 
medication provided, additional fees may be charged at the time of 
consultarion, whUe a promise to provide a gift if the request is granted is 
also a standard requirement. When a client promisee the priest that she 
will give his god a sheep if she becomes pregnant, it is understood by boi^ 
client and priest that »bo will not actually present an animal to be sacri¬ 
ficed. In thie case the tsrm “sheep" is a euphemism for a sum agreed on 
for the deity.” And while priests are inclined to charge what the traffic 
will bear, experience has taught them the danger of pricing themselves 
out of the market. That this has long been recognised by the Fanti is 
indicated by tiieir saying, "If divination fees are too high, the diviner will 

lack clients." . , 

The impact of technological change is to be seen in some of the cnarms 
made by the priests. One example is the tiri, made to confuse an oppo¬ 
nent in court, in which the proper ingredients may be placed on a ^ock 
wid the name of an opponent pronounced as it is locked- A similar pro¬ 
cedure may also be used to cause the death of eorneone, eince it is ^ 
lieved that the act of closing the padlock "locks up his soul." In a amilar 
v«n death could be caused by putting the required mediane on some 
shot and then calling the name of the intended victim as it was shot from 
a gun. Kwan^, the cherm for attracting the opposite sex, is often m^e 
by uting pomade manufactured in Europe, for in addition to the magic^ 
DOwer of the ingredients added by the priest, it perfumes the wearer and 
improves his appearance when placed on his hwr. There is a emking 
amilarity between the cUims made in European advertisements for the 
pomade and the results cleimed by the priest for his hDanfia. However, 

» Though prices very Bomswbet, everegs velues ia won: » cow, I fumes; 
s ebiETl^-^; a dog, lOi.; s guin» 3«. di; e chicken, U. 6i 
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the pomade ia actually chosen for its consistency rather than any power 
of attraction the manufacturer maintains for it—it U a substitute for 
shea butter, an ingredient traditionally used in charms. It U also common 
to prepare ntnum in a glass vial that originally contained toilet water. 
Chaises also have occurred in the dress of the priest, for a skirt made 
from European cloth has largely replaced the traditional raffia, and flour 
is sometimes substituted for white day in decorating the body. One 
change in divination is the practice of some prieetceses of holding their 
hands like an open book while they are under possession. They reveal the 
communication from their god "as if they were reading from a book" and 
compare it to a minister reading from the Bible. 

NSW cui/is 

The introduction of European economic, political, aod religious ideol¬ 
ogies has resulted in considerable culture ebango in Ghana, and the 
transition has been particularly rapid during the past two decades. A 
shifting of the population has occurred, along with urbanisation, over¬ 
crowding, aod an apparent increase in communicable diseases. There ie 
also evidence to indicate that delinquency, crime, and unstable marriages 
are on the increase in some areas,** although it is difficult to measure with 
any degree of accuracy such aspects of social disorganisation. The Euro¬ 
pe has introduced new goaJs which can be achieved by only a small 
minority, while la<^ of achievement may lead to considerable tension. 
P^lure in economic ventures, schooling, or almost any enterpnee ie 
eomeUmes blamed on Europeans or on the government, but many claim 
that jealous relatives or enemies are using nefarious techniques aod 
power against them. 

To understand this behavior, we must look at the phase of magic 
known as an^en (equivalent Co the AahaaCi This is usually trans¬ 
lated by students of Akan culture as "witchcraft," and anymvi (plural 
anyefifo) as "witch"; but the terms "evil magic" and "workers of evil 
magic," which will be used here, more accurately describe the concept 
since the word "witch" in English connotes a female, usually an elderly 
one, while among the Fanti the anyenSo are of either sex and of any age 
though men who have tUs power are sometimes designated an honwm 
This power is distinct from charms or the “noxious instruments" die- 
cussed above. This is not a power which man can make but a malevolent 
force that is the projection of the will or soul of the individual who poe- 
seasw it. A potoh may be bora with this power or acquire it at any age, 
He^ the ability to move rapidly throi^ space and may attack victims 
by biting them, sucking their blood, or by making the spirit (ttmtum) UJ. 

(U.do.: CVo™ Ase.t. 
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The victims need not die but m&y suffer illneee, sterility, or fail to achieve 
succeed or a desired portion. 

Traditionally this form of ma|;ical power is held to be effective only 
within the bounds of the matrilineal clan; if persons posses^i^ the power 
of evil ma^c wish to harm someone outside their Une^e, they must work 
through a colleague who belongs to the clan of their intended victims. It 
is not difficult to see how this association between evil magic and the clan 
could have evolved, for innumerable incidente could cause jealousy and 
antipathy in the close relations within the kin group, Fnction may de* 
velop from real or im&giued inequalities in allocation of Uod, housing, or 
inheritance, to name but a few of the reasons.** 

There is no way of distinguishing an individual who has this power of 
evil magic unless he confesses or is proven guilty by trial. Fanti elders 
stated that a practice formerly employed to ascertMn that death was the 
result of evil magic was that known as ' Wrying the corpse," When the 
casket was being carried to the grave, a supernatural force or power 
would cause the bearers to walk toward somo person in the crowd or even 
to the room of the suspect if he were not present at the burial. This con¬ 
stituted an accusation of killing by magic, and a trial would be held to 
ascertain the guilt or innocence of the individual charged in this manner. 
Another practice was trial by ordeal, which could take several forms. One 
was to require the accused to drink a poison made from the bark of a tree; 
if he survived, he was presumed innocent. Other techniques which fall 
into the category of "trial by ordeal" are still used today, although they 
are by no means common. Both the prieate and the military companies 
(osq/b) foUow practices designed to extract confessions from suspects, 
those believed guilty not only of using evil magic but of committing other 
crimes such as adultery or ateaUng. Water that has been used to wash the 
drum of the a9afo and special herbs are placed in a gourd, and the ac¬ 
cused ia required to drink it. Since the drum is contidered a god, if the 
accused does not tell the truth, the god will certainly bring about his 
death. Other practicee used are exposure to the sun for protracted peri¬ 
ods, rubbing irritating herbs on the skin, flogging, or plating a drum over 
the bead of the accused and beating the drum. 

Government has long disapproved of "carrying the corpse" and trial 
by ordesl, particularly where they involve use of poison or torture, so 
that ^ese have almost disappear^ as methods for establishii^ guilt in 
practicing evil magic (anpen) or the use of suman to cause illness or 
death. This function has been taken over by new cults that are reported 
to be particularly efficacious at “catching witches" as well as providing 

>• Cf. Meyer Fartee, ''Kiojhjp and Mamage among tU Aalianti," in African 
Syttem <rf Kinthip anA Maniaft, ed, A. R, Radtiiffe-Browa and Daryll ForcU 
(Loodra: International African laeritute, 1960), p. 268. 
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protection ag&iaat evil magic. This again illustrates the adaptabiUty of 
the Fanti priesthood and Fanti religion. The large number of these new 
cults and thwr popularity suggest a growii^ concern about evil magic 
and an attempt to assuage the anxieriee arisir^ from rapid social change 
They have spread rapidly over the aou^ern half of Ghana since 1930, 
and some present a complex eombina^on of African, Christian, and Moe^ 
Ism elements. Most of them are associated with a supernatural foroe or 
power of foreign provenience, imported from the northern territories of 
Ghajia or from the Ivory Coast. In their original setting they were 
probably benevolent nature deities, similar to the deities of the Akan 
but they have Ulcen on a new meaning in the coastal aroa. Though they 
are called "deities” by a fsw people and a« beUeved to function in the 
earns manner u deities, most adherents refer to this power as "medicine" 
(oduru), an impersonal force or power, and joining the cult is to "drink 
the medicine/’ though no act of drinking is involved. 

Typical of these new cults, and the most popular in the early 1950’s, 
was one known as Tigari.« Tigari may be termed a "cult" in the sense 
that adherents pay a fee for memberehip, and obedience to dogma is 
compulsory for life, or else "the medicine will punish them." On joinini 
^ devotee is informed of a list of regulations that must govern hie con^ 
duct; these refl«t Christian influence, for they appear as a list oi "thou 
sWt note" very rimilar to the Ten Commandments, though many deal 
i^th the proWbition of evil magic,*’ The Moslem element is reflected in 
the ^ of the priest, the food uboos, and some of tbe ritual. Some of 
tte 'Rgan pnwts deal in charms containing writings from the Koran 
i-he ntu^, drums and drumming, and equipment of the priest show a 
strong influence of tbe culture whsrein Tigari had its origin." 

The pattern of religious behavior involved in Tigari cults Is similar in 
many respects to that for the ancestral spirits aud nature deities of the 
1 anti, On ceremonial occasions the Tigari priaet (ohoson^fo) is possessed 
and ivmation is also by poseeeeion. It is significant, however, that an^ 
devotee may be ^»sssad and dance at the ceremomes, a practice tl^ 
w« e^on OD^ for the priest for the Fanti deities. The procedure 
ollowed for invoking tbe aeistanoe of Tigari is similar to that employed 
for the aboriginal gods. The devotee goes to the shrine at the house of the 
Tig^ pnest, makes an offering of one or two shillings, states his request 

detailed dmamao of the Tigari oiUt ' f« a cuore 
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oDd eate a eanctiliad kola nut. He promisee an aoiroal ae a gift when the 
wish is granted, but agun this is understood to mean a stipulated sum of 
money. 

Any man may become a Tigari priest, and although expensive, the 
truning may be completed in a comparatively short time. Groups or 
individuals have been known to sponsor a Tigcn priest and in return 
share in tho income when he begins bis practice. Many Fantl charge these 
oulto with economic exploitation, something that is not entirely without 
foundation; rumors of maltreatment and exceesee in exorcism and other 
cures are widely circulated but difficult to document. 

Cults similar in ritual and practices to Tigari, including their concern 
with "witches,” are to be found in several Fanti viU^es and towns. 
These are usually looalizod and are the result of individual enterprise on 
the part of their leaders, who bring "medicine” or a deity from some 
other locality, often northern Ghana. They set up shriaee with them* 
selves as priests, but unlike the Tigari priests, these cult leaders rarely 
serve an apprenticeship. These cults are often referred to as "Tigari” by 
Fanti who are not members, even though oult leaders clsim do such 
affiliation, but "Tigari” tends to be a generic term for all culta epedalis* 
ing in protection agdnstevll magic. Such cults usually have the name of 
the "medicine” or the deity they serve, and like Tigari priests, their 
leadore are referred to as ahciov^o rather than okornfo, the traditional 
name for the Fanti priesthood. 

These groups have been referred to as "new witch-finding cults" 
among the Ashanti," and virtually every Fanti, when asked the purpose 
of Tigari, will reply that the cult offers its members protection agunst 
"witches" and that Tigari will "catch witehos.” CerUunly one of the 
most spectacular rites of the Tigari cult is a ceremony where some partic¬ 
ipant, most often a woman, confesses to being an anyenyi and recounts 
the crimes she has committed. However, "catching witches" is only one 
of the functions of Tigari and similar cults, and their popularity is duo 
not only to their power of entrapment but also to the protection and 
assietance they offer. The petitions heard at a Tigari shrine, es in the 
case of the tr^itioual priests, redoct the changing needs of the people; 
many deal with securing jobs, economic gain, or protection while travel¬ 
ing. Not only those who fear "witches” join the cult, for many members 
regard it as insurance against any darker, including not only the so- 
called pagan but also the literates, Christians, and Moslems. 

The introduction of new gods, shrines, and medicine has been a con- 

*'Sm Bubua E. Ward, **3ome Obiervaticns ea lUiigioua Culta a Aahanti,” 
Afn<a. XXVI (Jacuary, 1956), 47-61, f«r a diaeujaoD of the n« of tfaeae ntw ouJti 
among tho Aabaoti. AIM 800 M. J. I^ld, an "omon” of (ho Oeid Cotut 

(London: Crown AgoatJ for the Colonies, pp. 171-97. 
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tiDitixig process among tbe Fanti, and it in turn is accompanied by the re¬ 
jection or abaodonmeot of other gods and shrines. Deities that were once 
important often lose their foUowing and pass into oblivion upon the 
death of the priests that served them and were not replaced. However, 
there can be little doubt that tbe new cults have increased at a rate that 
requires them to be considered as something more than ^'replacements" 
for defunct deities. That they are recent importations is evident from the 
fact that the shrines visited in the Fanti area were leas than ten years old 
at the time. Moreover* the Fanti wei’e unanimous in stating that such 
cults were new and numerous.^* 

That there is an increase in the new cults which are reputed to be effi¬ 
cacious against evil ma^e does not mean that the Fanti and other Akan 
groups are suffering from mass neurosis brought on by rapid social 
change or that everyone suepecta some kinsman of being an ^nytnyi. 
Admittedly, Che degree of insecurity existing in a largely nonliterate 
Bodety is difficult to measure or evaluate, and it is difficult to positively 
state that it is greater or lees than at some point in the past. In a society 
where the social structure, economy, and political system have been 
greatly modified and where new values have been introduced, a situation 
is created where uncertainties are likely to exist because the new norms 
are in confficC with the old. What Is poelted hers is that increased anxiety 
has resulted from accelerated culture change. The new cults and their 
priesthood have provided a new combination of behefs and rituals to 
aaeuago these uncertainties. In many respects they have elements of 
what has been desoribed as a nativistic or contra-acculturative move¬ 
ment. They are not a resurgence of pure Akan religion, since they contain 
aspects of foreign ideologies and ritual, but tboy remain predominantly 
African. Their appeal indicates that the ancestrU spirits, tbe deities, and 
the prieets that serve them have not adequately met the present needs of 
tbe people; neither has the white man’s Christianity* One must conclude 
that tbe popularity of tbeee new cults which are reputed to provide a 
prophylaxis for evil msgic reflects an attempt to ameliorate the ineecuri* 
tiee prevalent in a society in trantition. 

* The pslronaie of tbe aev eulti le greeteet la tbe Urger eeateri with a higher 
degree of cooUct with Europeea eulture, rether then la more remote eectiooe. 
It QWft be noted that an eooaomie factor le involved* ooce larger population acd 
more money makee poeeiblo a larger number of reli^oue practitionere, though theee 
are elao the areas «here one would expect to And the higb^ degree ^ social tcDsion. 
Increased cominuiucetien has also been a factor In the spread ^ tbe culls. 
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15. ftd/jgfo us Accuffurdfion 
among fho Anang Ibtbio 

Anftng soclMy alTords a field laboratory situation for the study of ao' 
culturation, siDoa the full impact of European culture was not felt until 
the First World War, when the region was brought under complete po* 
litical control and the first mission and trading post established. Thus, it 
is possible through informants to reconstruct the indigenous culture as it 
existed during the first decade of this century—at the time the British 
arrived—and to note the changes wrought by acculturative pressures 
vnoe then. This chapter will consider some of the major alterations in the 
religious beliefs and practices of these people resulting from the impoei- 
tion of Chhstianity and other facets European culture. Following a 
survey of traditioiial political and social forms and the main features of 
the religious system, the religious acculturation will be analyzed in terms 
of resistance to change, retention and loss of indigenous elements, ac¬ 
ceptance of new ones, and reinterpretation. Finally, some attention will 
be paid to the effects of religious change upon other aspects of Anang 
culture. 

Second largest of the six IbibiOHipeaking groups of southeastern Nige¬ 
ria, with an estimated population of three hundred and eevonty-five 
thousand pereoos occupying an area of only eight hundred and fifty 
square miles, the Anang are located mainly in Ikot Ekpene and Abak 
Divisions of Calabar Province. They are bounded on the west by the 
Ngwa and Ndokki Ibo, on the north by the Isuorgu Ibo, and on tbe east 
and south by the Eastern I bibio. They have no centralized government 
but are divided into twenty-eight subgroups (imon), each of which is a 
village group ruled by a hereditary chief (cAnJnj) whose rights and duties 
are primarily of a religious character. Although ths imnn is the broadest 
polirical entity, the village community (o 6 to) is the most important one; 
its hereditary leader ( 0&09 tsc^) and a council of elders direct ite polirical 
affairs and perform vital social and religious functions as well. 

The patrilineage (ritpuA;) is the largest sodal unit and is composed of a 
number of families (idip), both nuclear and extended, occupying a con- 
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tiimoufi tract of territoiy in the eettlcmeat Leadership in the kin group 
usually is passed on from father to son, but in dome patrilineages the 
oldest male assumes the portion (etc tkpuk) if he possesses the requlote 
prestige symbols. Each family lives in a compound (ikure) surrounded by 
forest, bush, and land belonging to its head (idipele) and farmed by his 
wives and children. While polygyny is regarded as the ideal form of mar> 
riage, monogamy is practiced most commonly because only a very proa> 
perous mao can afford more than a single bride-waalth payment. Before 
the advent of the Bri^sh, lineage endogamy prevailed, but with the ce^ 
sation of intervillage eonHict and the Improvement of oommuDications in 
the area, kin group and even village exogamy are becoming customary. 

AKANO THEOLOGY AKD WOftLD VIEW 

Tbe central theme of Anai^ religion is the worship of an all-powerful 
deity (Abossi) who rules over the physical univeree, other supernatural 
entires of lesser stature, and manbod. He is of gigantic proportions, in* 
viable to human eyes, and he lives alone in a compound deep in the sky 
from which he occasionally emerges to roam about the sartb. In Che task 
of controlling tbe universe and regulating human conduct, he is aided by 
a multitude of spirits (nnm) who act as intermediaries between him and 
mankind and are conndered as his helpers or messengers rather than as 
duties in their own right. They are not organized into pantheons, as in 
some African tbeolopes, but operate independently, seldom bting in con¬ 
tact with one another. All have normal, human, male and female figures 
and are visible only to reUgious spedalists in a etate of possession. They 
perform specific tasks for the dtity and inhabit shrines (tdem) where 
prayers aod sacrificeB are offered; these they deliver to Abossi, who sends 
power (cdudu) to achieve the dstired ends if ths suppliants merit it. This 
power manipulated by the nnm is compared by elders to the wind which 
moves things yet cannot be seen, and by youth educated in the schools to 
electricity. 

Tbe tasks performed by tbe spirits can be classified as predominately 
economic, political, sotial, or religious. In the economic sphere, particular 
ones promote the safe clearing of tbe bush, tbe successful growth of var¬ 
ious crops and palm trees, the ability of ersitsmen to produce articles 
that will command good prices in tiie market, and the proapeiity of 
traders. In tbe political realm, certain others protect the membera of 
each of the itwin. aid the villages' waging of war, and insure succesaful 
reigns for chiefs and community and patrilineage leaders. Some fulfil 
cial functions by fostering reproduction, health, and longevity, by pro¬ 
tecting the members of families and each of the secret societies, and by 
helping people to earn honorary titles. Tbe greater number, however, are 
assigned religious tasks; to serve each of tiie types of religious practi- 
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tionere by miotaining contact between them and the deity, to install 
Boulfl and fates upon conceptfen, and to observe the behavior of each hu¬ 
man being and report it to Aboasi for subsequent reward or punishment. 

Of the more than ^rty nnam, only three are female, and two of these 
•^he earth (tkpa Iboq) and female fertility (£ha Abassi) spirits—are 
deemed the most important by the Anang. The former is responsible for 
the general health and protection of humanity and reports all conduct to 
the duty for evaluation. Although, as we have noted, he is omnipotent, 
it is she who is omnipresent and omniscient, and he always consults her 
before asugning the fate of a person or answering a prayer, Eko Abasu 
not only assures animal and hximan fertility but protects those who visit 
streams to bathe, wash clothes, and hsh. 

Shrines are usually individual trees or groves, but they also take the 
form of rocks, anthills, bushes, and pools. Many, also, ara diminutive 
replicas of tbs Anang house made of branches and woven palm mats. 
They are eetablished by and sarve individuals, the members of families, 
patrilineages, villages, village groups, and secret societies; in the 
shrines serving a social or political unit, the leader of that unit acts as 
priest aud alone ruay pray and sacrifice there in behalf of those in his 
group. 

A person is thought to possess two souls; one inhabits the body {(kpo) 
and is immortal, while the other resides in a rock, tree, or animal in the 
bush and ie called the “bush eoul“ {tkpo ’^hen an individual dies, 
his “bush soul" perishes, and his other soul either transmigrates to the 
village of souls (ch»c sil;pc) beneath the earth to awut reincarnation or 
becomee a ghoet (sftpc its destiny after death depending upon the 

fate of the person as ord^ned by the deity. The souls of ancestors Uving 
in the underworld are capable of ^ving ud to their relatives above and 
thus are worshiped at shrines to which they can return when requested to 
receive supplications and dispense benevolent power (odudu). They 
must, however, have tiie pemuemon of the deity to furmeh power, for, as 
an old man put it, “Aboesl stands with the ancestors in aiding the lino- 
age." Ghosts may not enter ekpc but are doomed to travel about the 
world alone and homeless forever, and they are feared by the Anang, 
since in their frustration they seek to barm human beings at every op¬ 
portunity. 

Once each year for a three-week period the soule of ancestors return to 
their patrlineages and are honored by a series of festivals in which every¬ 
one participates. Durii^ this time the members of the men’s ancestral 
society {tkpo) perform day and night, tinging esoteric songs, dancing, 
suid wearing wooden masks to impersonate their dead relatives. Souls 
from the underworld are represented by masks carved and painted to 
portray beauty, while ghosts are depicted by masks which denote ugll- 
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neas; wheo & oiember dons & mask, it is believed that his soul becomes 
possessed by an ancestor. The wearer of a beautiful mask moves grace¬ 
fully, carryicg colored cloths in hU hands* and women and non-members 
of the society are permitted to observe him unmolested. On the other 
band, if the possessing medium is a ghost, the masked member may run 
throu^ the trails of the community* climb housee and trees, speak in an 
uninteUigibls jargon, and with a bow and arrows shoot women and non- 
members wbo to retreat at bis approach; he is not held responsible, 
since his body is controlled by supernatural forces. 

The Anang consider human conduct to be predicated upon fate 
(emorw) as orduued by Abossi, but rather than rsmaiiuag immutable 
following its asngnment at conception, it can be modified by the individ¬ 
ual through tbe exercise of free will within narrow limits. A divinely 
formulated moral code embracing every aspect of human behavior forms 
the basis for evaluating acts which transcsnd destiny, and should these 
acts conform to his code, Abcsei will alter a person’a fate so that future 
misfortunes are canceled; convereety, should freely perpetiatcd deeds re¬ 
sult in transgressions against the code, he will compound predestined 
misfortunes for tbe individusl either in this or in a future incarnation. 
Supernatural ohastissment takes many forms, from the extreme of trans¬ 
forming the soul into a ghost at death to that of oauslng a woman to in¬ 
flict a slight cut on her foot while hoeing; its severity depends upon the 
nature of the misdeed and the predilections of the deity. 

The Anang stress acts that are puniahed rather than those that are re¬ 
warded when discusung free will and its consequences, indicating that 
negative sanctions influence tbeir behavior far more than positive ones. 
They aro also much more sensitive to external than to internal sanctions 
there being little evidence of a highly structured conscience which evokes 
guilt feelings when a socially disapproved deed is committed. Belief in a 
divine moral code and the ability of Abosu to punish any deviations 
from its tenets is the most powerful mechanism of social control in the 
society. 

These people have well-defined concepts of good and evil. Evil, or 
is recognized as the advertitiea that befall a person as the result of 
a fate which decrees them, the machinations of malevolent supernatural 
beings, or the attacks of a worker of evil magic; good, or is the 
ebsencs of misfortunes induced by these agents. When puaishiag an 
individual, Abossi can destine that he be assaulted by a ghost, a 
witch/'* or eva magic; however, attacks by these media often are not 
controaed by the deity, for they are thoi^t to possess power to harm 

* This term ia used by Europeanised Anang to duigeate a superwitural eaUt? 
whoae aCtribuUe are dlsousMd bcW. ^ ' 
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iQsnkiDd which be ia unable to regulate, power that must be opposed 
through the use of good raag^c. 

The course of a life can be altered not only by freely perpetrated acts 
and the uncontrolled aetaulte of malignant entities but alao through 
prognostication. The person who desires knowledge of events to come, so 
that he may avoid harm and increase the benefits in store for him, con* 
suits a diviner (o&ia . This specialist gains hU insights from Abossi 
through the intercession of the spirit of divination; success at foretelling 
the future depends upon previous acts of the client as well as upon ritu> 
alistic perfection exercised by the diviner, The diviners of each village 
group are organised into a powerful society membership in which 

is based upon being called into the profession by the deity through 
violent headaches, paying a large fee to the members, and undergoing a 
]oj^ and elaborate inl^ation ceremony. Among the numerous divining 
techniques, the most common one Is to throw a handful of palm nuts ou 
the ground and progoosticate by examining the pattern they form, 

Workers of magic in each village group also form a society (fhoA;) 
whose membership requirements parallel those of the divining group, 
except that women are excluded. A practitioner offers one of three types 
of professional Bsrvices^prsecribiog modioinea (chh fhoi), administering 
ordeab (ohta xtkau), or controlling rain (oMa edfm)—and he may divine 
as well, although few are members of both societies. Those (ohia ndom) 
who are not diviners but who do combine divlna^cn with another spe> 
oUlty usually use techniques of their own deviung to foretell the future. 
Most practitioners deal in medicines, and within this rubnc fall both 
charms and substances having actual curative qualities, which the Anang 
do not differentiate, Both are believed to cout^n power (odudu) to per¬ 
form certain functions; the power emanates from tlie deity and is manip¬ 
ulated by the magic nnm. 

Orthodox workers of magic, those who have been initiated into the 
society, ordinarily do not practice “black magic" but perform services 
beneficial to humanity. If a member of the sotiety is discovered pro¬ 
scribing methods of evil magic, he is expelled and is subject to severe eo- 
tial censure; however, most workers of evil magic (ohw idisk ih^k) are 
former members who have renounced their orthodoxy, braving the dis¬ 
approval of both Abossi and their fellow villagers, to practice their art 
for lucrative fees. The Anang greatly fear the power possessed by these 
specialists, and every individual of high status uses good magic to pro¬ 
tect hims^ from jealous foes who might resort to evil m^ic. 

Divining and to a lesser extent the use of magic provide means 
whereby fata and its modificatioa through freely conceived acts can be 
transcended and the deity manipulated to a limited degree. This rep¬ 
resents an area of inconsistency in the world view of these people, since 
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everyone ii)&st« th&t Abossi is both Absolutely omnipotent and abso¬ 
lutely just. As far as can be determined, there are no myths relating the 
ori^n oi divining and magic which might present a complete rationale 
for their existence. 

The oath given who malce up the third important category 

of religious practitioners, are neitiier organised into an association nor 
called into their profeetion by tbe deity; instead, the techniques of oath* 
swearing are passed on from father to son. It is a dangerous epecialty to 
practice, for it requires complete mastery of numerous rituals, and the 
oath giver who is not efficient can be destroyed by the oath spirit. The 
primary duty of this nrm is to bring death to those who swear oaths 
falsely, although he can also protect property agaiust theft and ward off 
gbosts, ‘'witches," and evil magic. When an oath is sworn, tiie one being 
tested drinks a gourd of water treated by the mhtam so that the oath 
spirit enters the liquid; should he be lying, he will die within a period of 
time prescribed by tiie specielist. The presence of oath swearers in Anang 
tribunals assures the proficient functioning of tbe judiciary, for attached 
to every village group, village, and UoeH^ court is an rnhiarn who can be 
directed to administer oaths to litigants making ooofiicting cl^ms, and 
periodically the justices swear in his presence that they will not accept 
bribes or express favoritism. 

As menacing a force as either gbosts or evil magic are "witches" 
ebout whom information is difficult to obtain. The usual query as to 
tii^r nature is countered by the proverb, "Only the trader knows the 
secrets of trading." Tbe Anang believe that these beings form a society 
which an individual may join by seeking out a member and undergoing 
an eeoterie initiation; on the o^er hand, a person can be made an ifoi 
agunst his will by eating plantidn dipped in oil in the presence of a 
member, by conauming food treated with "witch poison," or by having 
hie soul stolen away at night by an ifpt. Moat of these beings are female, 
and children as well as adults can become members. During the day an 
behaves as an ordinary human, but at night his soul ventures out to 
meet with his oollesguea and perpetrate harmful deeds. Although the 
soul of a "witch" can maintain its invisible human form, it can also enter 
the body of an animal, usually that of a bat, firefiy, or lisard. Medicines 
are procured to protect life and property from the machinations of i/jf, 
and when a person suspected of being one is apprehended, his guilt or 
innocence can be ascertuned by divination or an ordeal. Before the 
British arrived in the region, convicted "witchee" were executed and 
sometimes eaten by the people. 

When Anang culture as it exists today is compared with that of pro- 
conquest times, it can be seen that extensive change have occurred in all 
its aspects. Change is most pronounced in the political, economic, aod 
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religious spheres, for it U these elements ot European culture which were 
imposed most forcibly upon the Anang. The people have been most re> 
ceptive to economic and rel^ious innovations and have opposed the 
imposition of alien political forms, but they have been forced to yield to 
pressures exerted by the colonial government; their redstance, never¬ 
theless, has been responsible in no little degree for several administrative 
reorganisations. Social and aesthetic changes are least evident and have 
been largely the by-products of other aspects of acculturation. 

SUBOPSAN CONTACT 

The Ikot Ekpane region was penetrated by the British in 1901, when 
one column of the famous Arc expedition passed doss to Ikot Ekpene 
village. Two years later the territory was explored by another military 
expedidon, and In 1904 an administrative center was established at Ikot 
Ekpene. From that year until 1910 the intenor peoples were brought 
under partial control by military means; complete political domioadon 
was not attuned, however, until several more years passed, and ss late ss 
1029 troops were stationod in the area to cope with local civil disturb¬ 
ances. Ikot Ekpene was a subdivision of the old Euyong Distnct until 
1914, at which time it became a district in its own right, subsuming what 
are now Ikot Ekpene, Abak, and Uyo Divitions and the Anaog, Enyong, 
and Eastern Ibibio groups in their entirety. When the native authorities 
were set up in 1034, the present divisional organisation emerged, and 
Ikot Ekpene Divition came to include eight Anang, four Enyong, and 
three Eastern Ibibio village groups. 

In 1951, at the the research upon which this chapter is based was 
being conducted, local govenunent woe first instituted as a political ex¬ 
periment. The area was divided into four district councils—one urban 
and three rural—which were further subdivided into local councils, the 
latter corresponding rather closely to the village groups as far as the 
Anang were concerned. The judicial system, administer^ under a sepa¬ 
rate ordinance, has grown from a single court inaugurated at Ikot Ek- 
peue village in 1904 to sixteen in the divieionat the present time; most of 
them serve a single village group, although the largest have two or mors 
courts. 

Economic exchange with European trading companies commenced on 
a large scale in 1919 with the building of the first trading poet in the 
r^on at Ikot Ekpene village by the United Africa Company. The real 
development of external trade bad to await pacification of the area, since 
in earlier days intervillage warfare was so frequent and intense that social 
and economic intercourse over a wide area was impostible. This state of 
aff^ accounted for such conditions as patrilineage endogamy, markets 
serving only three or four contiguous communities, and hunters and 
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fiahermea 6e«kmg gftm« no more than two miles from th^r homes. After 
1910 ft few men traveled to Itu and Vtu £tirQ Ekpo, both within fony 
miles of Ikot Ekpeoe village, to purchase imported trade articles for re¬ 
sale in local markets and to sell palm oil and kernels to European hrms or 
to Anai^ and EfUc middlemen. As travel became safer during the years 
that followed, an increasing number of men became traders, the growth 
of this profession being stimulated by population pressures, the desire 
to gain w^th, and improved communications. With the cessation of 
armed conflict and the iotroductioo of European medical techniques, 
there has been a phenomenal increase in Anang population. Landhold' 
ings are beconung smaller, while many young men inherit no land today; 
the result la that greater numbers of them are being forced into trading 
and other occupations and are emigrating to urban centers and other 
parts of Nigeria, the Cameroons, and Fernando Po. 

The first Christian mission in the region was founded in 1919 at Ikot 
Ekpene village by the English Methodist church, so intensive economic 
and religious acculturation commenced aimultaneouely. Eight other 
Christian bodies, two of them African in origin, were installed between 
1919 and 1948 ,* and today all maintain churchae, eome schools, and sev¬ 
eral hospitals. Missionary groups have provided the greater part of the 
formal education and medical care received by the Anang. All the de¬ 
nominations have had remarkable success in gaining converts during 
recent years, and more than half of tbo Anang now profess the Christian 
futb. The largest and most active bodies are the ^man Catholic, the 
Methodist, and the Christ Army. 

In order to analyse reli^ous acculturation most effectively, it has been 
decided to divide the Anang into three arbitrary age groups and to note 
the different manner in which each has reacted to religious proselytising. 
The first includes the men and women who were past middle age when 
the first mission was established; the second, tiioee who were young 
adults and middle-aged at that time; the third, those bora after intensive 
acculturation had commenced. 

niB ELDsaa: apimruAUau and nativisu 

The men in the oldest age category, for the most part, retisted the 
spread of Christianity during the first decade of mistionary endeavor. It 
was they who made up the membership of the divining and magic so- 
tieties and were oath swearers; as beads of familitt, pathlineages, and 

'Tb««e are the K«a Ibo (English interdenommsticnal) e*Ubllsh«l in 1030, 
tbs Aoman Catholic (Irish order) io 193S, the A4iiericu LutbariA (Missouri Synod) 
in 1336, the Airietn Apostolic (African) in 1936, the Christ Army (African) in 1940, 
the AcDSrioiui Assemblise of God in 1046, ud the American Sersoth Dty Adrentist 
In 194& 
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TiHa^es, they were priests in cha^ of ehrinee aerving the members of 
these social and poliUcal units. Their re&stance was based upon the de> 
sire to maintain theii positions of religious authority, and they held 
strong opinions as to the orthodoxy of Anang religion, believing that the 
acceptance of any elements of the alien religion would anger Abassi and 
provoke divine punishment. This attitude was contrary to that displayed 
by the elders of many West African societies who were wiUii^ to accept 
or reinterpret certiun Christian beliefs and rituals. Among the Anang 
this type ^ reaction was limited to women of all ages and men in the two 
younger age groups. 

The newly introduced denominations gained few converts during the 
1920's, largely because of the reristance of Anaog political leaders and 
religious specialists, but during 1930 a religious movement which swept 
southeastern Nigeria caused most of the people to accept csrtdn ele¬ 
ments of Christianity.' Ori^nating in the south along the Guinea Coast, 
it spread northward from village to village and penetrated all the area 
occupied by the Ibibio-speaking and Eastern Ibo-speaking groups. In¬ 
itial^ it was sponsored by dissatisAod adherents of the Kwa Ibo and 
Roman Catholic denominations; later it was embraced by members of all 
Cbrierian ohurehee, although misuons strenuously opposed its ex¬ 
pansion. 

The principal belief of its Anang followers concerned the nature and 
capacities of the Christian Holy Spirit (Edisana Odudu), who was dis¬ 
sociated from the Trinity and conceived as the most powerful of the 
spirits, capable of curing all diseases and injuries, insuring longevity, 
bringing wealth, combating malicious supernatural forcee, and rendering 
many other services. The Christian God (Ate Abeesi) was syncretlzed 
with AboBsi, and the Holy Spirit was thought to inhabit the church altar, 
which came to be regardod as a shrine (idem) where prayers and sacri¬ 
fices could be made to Abassi. It was believed that the Holy Spirit could 
possess the souls of communicants; thus the denominatione counte¬ 
nancing this kind of worship were called spiritualist churches, and the 
movement itself came to be known as the apiritualist movement. The 
African Christian, Kwa Ibo, Seventh Day Adventist, and Assembly of 
God bodice are still termed *'spiritualist" because they stress possesion 
and healing by the Holy Spirit. 

The leaders of the movement attacked the indigenous religion, holding 
that its beliefs were inspired by Satan and that the grace of Ood could be 
guned only by renouncii^ them. 'Within a year Anang secret societies 
were abolished in moat commumries, while shrines were destroyed— 

* Meek refers briefly to this movemeot ss it »5eoted the Ibo of Owerri Proviace 
(O k Meek, Low and Xnihcrit^i in o Nigerian TnTu [Loodon: Oxford Ualverfflty 
PrsM. 1937L p. M). 
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wther buroed or used to mskt pews m newly coastracled churches. 
Msiay older men fought to stem the tide of conversion, espedally prieste 
and religious praceitioners and those with political authority. Failing, 
some ceased their resistance and joined the spiritualiBUj becoming pa^ 
tive participators, while others continued to practice their religious pro- 
feeaons and meiotained their customary worship in secret. 

The movement gained its major support from middle-aged men who 
hsd some political influence yet were not diviners, workere of magic, or 
pneete; from women of all ages; and from young men. Especially active 
were women, who formed into large groups and marched about the vil¬ 
lages burning shrines, niTiging hymns, and voicing ridicule of those who 
held to the i^igsncus ways. Open conflicts often resulted m which many 
persons were injured and killed. 

Not only did membership in the European-sponsored denominations 
swell, but many nativist churches formed to carry on the new worship. 
Most of the latter were m^ntained for only brief periods, but while 
active they poseeesed large congregations. People crowded the churches 
and neglected other duties to participate in the daily services; many 
made their homes there, sleeping on pews and in the aisles, while otiaers 
built temporary shelters on the chur^ grounds so that they could dwell 
near the benevolent power of the Holy Spirit. Airican ministers 
Q^osst) pretidod over amall congregations in rural areas which were iso¬ 
lated and not cloeely supervised by the missionariefl and were thus able 
to practice the unorthodox rituals of the movement without reprimand. 
Many of them adopted Anang divining methods and sold their services 
to eommunicanta, the Holy Spirit {Edisano Odudu) aflording them 
power to prognosticate. Possession by tius nmm was induced by xniius- 
ters through the 'laying on of hands,'* and it was thought that tiiose in 
this condition, if true believers, would have thtir prayers answered by 
God (Ata Abesai). The state of poeseaeion resembled that of msmbere of 
tile ancestral society and was manifested in uncontrollable shaking of 
limbs, roUirig on the ground, runnii^ through the village, and climbing 
trees and houses. Often one who bad lost conUol of his senses spoke un- 
intelligible words purported to be those of the deity Injected into his 
mouth by the Holy Spirit, The spread of spiritualism from one com¬ 
munity to another was accomplished largely by those who became most 
easily and violently possessed and who could speak the ''lai^age of 
God,” thereby foretelling the miracles to be wrought for those who be¬ 
came converts. They were self-appointed evangelists (mbio nkukiU) who 
had the ability to arouse the emotions of their followers to a high pitch. 

The European miseions fought the movement through church and 
school instruction and by excommunication, but tiiey were unable to 
oppose it successfully because of insufficient numbers of missionaries a nd 
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inadequately indoctrinated African micdstere. Spiritualism flourished for 
eight years until eradicated almost completely by a revival of the tra¬ 
ditional religion. The chief reason for this phenomenon was that the 
miracles promised by the leaders of the movement did not matenalise; 
the Holy Spirit proved no more effective than Anang nnsm in helping the 
people. In addi^n, during 1936 and 2937 locusts caused severe crop 
failures throughout much of Ikot Ekpone and Abak Divisions, and many 
important Anang leaders died; these events were interpreted as indU 
cadons of the wrath of Abasai and contributed to the growing spirit of 
nativism. Partly reeponuble, however, were older men who had not par¬ 
ticipated actively in spiritualiem, for they created polirical preesures for 
reform and propagandised against Christianity. 

With nativism, secret societies were reinstated, shrines rebuilt, and 
worship at them resumed. There was a widespread withdrawal from 
Christian denominations, and now it was the turn of churches to be de¬ 
stroyed ; but the eight years during which Anai^ religion was suppressed 
weakened it and paved the way for the supremacy of Christianity, once 
the nativistic revival had subsided. Renewed mieeionary effort, the in¬ 
troduction of four additional denominations, and economic and political 
changes of great magnitude also contributed to this process. During the 
l940's the Christian groups, especially those which supported a modified 
form of spiritualism and sought to syneretise Ohrisdan and Anang 
dogmas, once again began to gain converts in large numbers. 

At the present time,* men in the oldest ago group are either antag- 
oniedc or indifferent toward the encroachment of Christianity and, 
almost without exception, aro attempting to preserve the traditional re¬ 
ligion. Incapable of arresdng change, since they no bnger possess social 
and political authority and sines young people are turning to Christi¬ 
anity in ever greater numbers, the old men spend much of their time 
talking about the past and critioising changes that are occurring. In 
pardcular they remonstrate against the immorality of the youth, assert¬ 
ing that all of ths ills which have befallen the Anang are caused by the 
vindictiveness of Abosri, who is angry with young people for not obeying 
hie religious mandates. 

THB UtDDLB-AQBO: 8TNCRST2SM 

Men and women in the second age category—those who were young 
adults and middle-aged when misdonary activity commenced—as well 
as women in the oldest age group hnve been much more susceptible to 
Christian proselytising. Although declaring themselves Christians, few 

* The foUowiug dceeriptioa of religioue bellefe aad prseticee, although readared 
in the preMBt tecue, refere to conditions existing in 1951 and 1063, when reeearoh 
WM carried on. 
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are what plight be termed ^‘true beUevers" according to mision stand¬ 
ard!/ for they rdnterpret A&ang and Chriatian beliefs while still cliogiDg 
to inaDy indigeDous forms of worship. The two African Christian de> 
oomina'doDs are supported almost entirely by those m this age category, 
for, as we have seen, old men are either anti-Christian or indifferent to 
the f^th, while the youth choose to affiliate with '^orthodox" churches— 
Roman Catholic, Methodistj or Lutheran. 

Men In the second group are receptive to Christianity because they 
have not been subjected to a iifetune of religious enculturation that 
would have led to religious conservatism, and because few ware religious 
specialists or priests of shrines when they were introduced to Christi¬ 
anity. AlsOj it is ebaraeteristic of West African societies to tsike over ele¬ 
ments of religion from each other. 

In West Africa, tribal gods had been frequently borrowed, and there wee no 
reason why the Christian concept of the uoiveise and the powert Chat rule 
it . . . could not equaUy well be iacorponced into thtir syitem of belief. West 
Afrioan gods are often deeoribed by tbe members of a tribe u having baen Ukan 
over from another people, aod one native explanation why this was done shows 
such insight Into the psychology of the matter that it should be noted hero. 
When one group ccaquored another, tbe superior power of the gods of the 
conquerors was aalf-evident, and It was thus to the advantage of the conquered 
to appease them.* 


This African rationale was often voiced by Anang mon of middle age. 
Many men choose to join a denomination because it costs far less than 
the traditional religion, which requires payments to oath swearers, work¬ 
ers of Oisgic, and diviners for their professional services; materials for 
saorifiees conducted on numerous occasions; aod the great expenses in¬ 
volved in joining a religious society. Being a Christian means making 
only a small monetary offering at the weekly church service. To many 
the Christian God (Ato Abossi) has superior power to cope with ghosts, 
evil magic, and '^witchcraft," and this makes tbem receptive to the new 
faith. Finally, it must be realised that "rice Christians" are numerous 
among those in this age group, and they are interested only in obUiniog 
schools, hospitals, and other material benefits from the mietions. 

Christianity always has bad much greater support from Anang women 
of all ages than from men for eeveral reasons. First, women believe that 
being Christian affords them more opportunity for religious expression 
for in Anang religion manipulation of the suparaatural rests largely in the 
hands of men. Women possess no shrines and arc seldom allowed to take 


* Lulbenu itstlstie* indicste tbtt 50 p« «ot of tbs Aasng ud Eutera Ibibio 
pro^ (^Itmty, an nUmsCed 10 per cent $n “true Chrittiaoi.'^ 3 m 

rt. W4U, tve MvMtnia A/rica (8t Louu: CoDcordia Publishing House, 1045) i> lai 
J. HertkoTiU, Man and Hia Werh (New York; Alfred A, Knopf’ 194S); 
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part in rituals, although they may pray and sacrifice at the female fer* 
tUity and farm vUtn, In the niisaioii churches men and women worship 
together and are equally capable of receiving God’s grace, while the 
oa^vist denominations favor women evangelists over men. 

Another reason why women support Christianity is to gun protection 
fiom attacks by malevolent supernatural beings to whom they feel par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable. This attitude is readily understandable when it is 
realized that infant mortality exceeds 40 per cent—miscarriages, still¬ 
births, and deaths during infancy usually are attributed to the niachi* 
nations of the <f!>t and ghosts. Women believe that the power (odudu) 
^Bseesed by the Christian deity will afford them proteorion, allowing 
them to perform successfully this moat important female function. 

Prior to the period of intensive acculturation, women did most of the 
farmiDg and internal trading, but today men are encroaching upon both 
of these areas and control external trade almost completely. As a result 
women are coming to devote lees time to trading and farming and mors 
to reli^on, especially unce churches sponsor many social activities In 
which they can use ike time that in former years would have been spent 
in economic pursuits. 

The degree of variation in religious expression among the middle-aged 
is considerabls. Some have retained most of the elements of Anang re¬ 
ligion and have remained aloof from formal Christian contacts; a few 
after ioining misnon churches have substitutsd new religious beliefs for 
old on a broad scale; roost have bad limited contact with mission groups 
or have joined African Chrisrian denominations, and thw worship re¬ 
flects a blending of the two religions. The following generalisarions apply, 
for the most part, to those in the last category. 

There is a general tendency to ayncrerise Abassi with tbs Chrisrian 
God. This entity is consider^ omniscient and omnipresent as well as 
omnipotent, thus not dependent upon the earth spirit for information 
concerning human conduct. The nature of the Trinity seldom is grasped 
by the Anang; the Holy Spirit is regarded as the most potent of the tiTtem 
aiding Ata Abassi—his chief task being to Ke^ and foretell the future 
throi^h soul possession—while Jesus is looked upon as the Son of Qod 
who was instructed to convert the peoples of the world to Christianity. 
Jesus plays an unimportant role in Anang worship, although many bold 
that belief in him as the offspring of God is a prerequisite for gaining 
entrance into heaven (onpt? after death. Few Anang were able to 
explain the ^gnifeance of Christ dying upon the cross to atone for the 
rins of mankind. 

Anar^ spirits have been perpetuated, but those people most active in 
the European denominations are forbidden to erect shrines to house 
these Nevertheless, many of them continue to sacrifice and pray 
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before tbe apirita. Apgels efo regarded as nnem who carry messages for 
God; however, evidence of the eyocretisro of gpeclfio angels with epecihc 
spirits is lacidni;. Churches or prayer bouses {‘ojsk obosn) are held to be 
gigaatic ehmes visited directly by God and the nnem, and the deity U 
believed to dwell in ^ altar, whence he sends out power (odudu) 
through the cross. Prayers to him must be made in the church to be acted 
on most efficaciously, and aoimals are sacrificed to honor him only before 
the altars of the oativist churchas. 

Worship of ancestors has been little affected by religious acculturation. 
Missionaries have met their strongest resistance in trying to alter Anang 
beliefs in reincarnation, the power of the oath spirit, and the existence 
of ''witches," ghosts, and evil magic. The village of souls and heaven are 
eyneretised and are regarded as b^ng located in the shy rather than be* 
Death the earth and as ruled over by God and Jesus. Recognition of the 
existence of a "bush soul" and a soul within the body continues, the 
former perisbing when the person dies and the latter being immortal. 
What happens to the eoul after death ie largely dopendeot upon the na¬ 
ture of the behavior of an individual while alive, for though fate is still 
regarded ae a potent force in regulating human conduct, the emphasis 
bee shifted to the exerdse of free will and its consequences. If a person 
baa led a righteous existence, his soul goos to heaven, but if he has failed 
to conduct himself according to God’s dictates, his soul is assigned to hell 
(idbh itM) where it becomes a ghost and sarvea the devil. 

Traditionally, life in the underworld is looked upon as identical with 
life on earth, but under the impact of Christianity heaven is conceived as 
an abode of joy where everything a person might wish for is provided. 
Reincarnation eventually occurs, however, and those in heaven must 
rejoin their patrilineages below. Most Anang conaider Satan to be an 
nnm who was once an angel but disobeyed the deity and was expelled 
from heaven. He lives in hell, a thick forest south of the Anang re^oo, 
where he rules over leseer spirits, ghosts, and ^'witches." The harmful 
acts oommitted by theee beings, es well ee evil magic, are done at the 
direction of the devil with power emanating from him, for Qod (Ata 
Abaea) no longer is believed to punish humans by having them attacked 
by these entities; they are controlled by Satan alone and are as likely to 
harm tinnora as those who are moral. This alteration in belief, according 
to many, aceounte for the heightened fear of malevolent forces expressed 
by the Anang and bae resulted in the Increariog use of good ma^c and 
oaths. 

Ancestral ehrinee are maintained by moat men, worship before them 
taking place at customary times ae as upon Christian holidays, and 
the tJcpo society still flourishes, but its functions are no longer primarily 
reUgioua. Few of the younger members understand the agnificance of 
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various ca?toms associated with it, not realising for instance that the two 
types of masks represent ghosts and souls. Possession of zoask wearers 
eeldom ocours, although those who don “ugly" masks still hie arrows at 
women and non-members, and police are often called upon to disband 
them when violence has been perpetrated. Members meet for social 
reasona and sing and dance together, and many youth who are away from 
tboir homes during the year return for these three weeks to visit their 
robtives and meet with old friends. 

Similaiities between the Christian moral code as expressed in the Bible 
(nntccd oboan) and the indigenous one often are commented on by the 
people, who emphasise that murder, theft, cheating, lying, bnbsry, and 
many other acta are regarded as ainful by both Christians and Anang. It 
Is difficult for thorn, however, to accept the potition of the rmsaons in 
such matters as polygyny, warfare, sacrifices, killing twins at birth, and 
repaying bride*wealth upon divorce; is these cases they feel that Chris¬ 
tian morality is in error. Confusion is created when they read in the Old 
Testament of polygyny and the Bscrifice of animals to God, practices 
condemned by missioxiariee, or when they learn of the many wars Chris¬ 
tians have fought in the name of their religion. Especially bewildered are 
the World War II veterans who fought for the Bntish in foreign theaters, 
yet are prohibited from engagiug in local armed conflict because the 
British contider warfare barbario and uaciviUsed. The Anang tend to 
support their own moral convictions and to disregard those elements of 
Christian belief which contradict them; thus a staunch Christian is likely 
to practice polygyny, if prosperous enough, yet beheve that his soul will 
go to heaven when he di^, and Christian mothers feel no guilt whan they 
attempt to destroy twins boro to them in mission hospitals. 

Religious specialists are still numerous, bat most of them are advanced 
in years and few new ones are being recruited. Men in the second age 
group are not likely to become practitioners, since they can earn more 
money through trading and other economic pureuite than through prac¬ 
ticing divination or magic. Moreover, they feel that most of their re¬ 
ligious needs are satisfied by adopting Christianity, eepsclally by joining 
a nativist church whose evangelists are capable diviners and workers of 
magic (obia ibsk). The behavior of these men is so economically oriented, 
and they are so Christian in their beliefs, that becoming specialista is out 
of the Queetion for them; thus the various roli^ous professioos are on the 
verge of extinction. 

Diviners have adopted new techniques as the result of European in- 
fluencee; they employ dice, ple^dug cards, and dominoes in a variety of 
ways to prognosticate. Younger diviners call upon the Christian God to 
give them added power, and when Christians consult them, objects of 
that religion often are utilised. Some diviners throw the cross on the 
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ground &fter ft quest:oQ is posed, ftnd if the ^uie of Jesus faces up 
the answer is “res,^’ if down, "no.'‘ Another method involves opening the 
Bible at random and reading the advice contained on the page; even 
though most dlviaers cannot read, they profess the ability to aseertun 
the message from God there which reveals the answer to the client's 
problem. 

European-trained doctors, medioftl dispensers, and midwivea, as well 
as patent medicine salesmen, are giving workers of magic increasing com¬ 
petition. An African doctor practices in the government hospital at Ikot 
Ekpene, and each district council in the division is ass^ed a dispenser, 
who attends to the minor medical needs of people in his area, and a mid¬ 
wife, who sdvisas expectant mothers and delivers infants in the patients’ 
homes. In addition, several missions maintain small hospitals with doc¬ 
tors or dispensers in atteodance. Medication and servicse in the hospitals 
and dispeosaries can bs procured at minimum expense. It took almoet a 
decade to get (he Anang to use those medical resources, but today hospi¬ 
tals are crowded and pereonoel overworked. Women were the first to 
note the advantsges of delivery under a midwife’s superviuon or in a 
hospital, and after a time they came to depend less on the ministrations 
of workers of magic (abia theft) and untraioed midwivee. The obvious 
superiority of European medicine and techniquee proved to women that 
God is more powerful than Abosai and led many to renounce traditional 
religious beliefs. It took longer for men to shift their allegiances from 
Anang to European-trained specialists. 

Many regard doctors and dispensers as workers of magic whose skills 
and medicines gain their efficacy through power dispensed by God and 
manipulated by the ma^e spirit, and persons who are ill or who have 
been Injured often seek relief from both workers of magic and doctors. 
The fact that medicines and hospital trestment cost considerably less 
than eervicee obtained from Anang practitioners has resulted in a rapidly 
growing number of people depending almost entirely upon government 
and miesioD facilities. It has also forced workers of magic to lower their 
prices and to provide new services, so that only thoee of high repute or 
with special skills can charge large enough fees to make their specialty 
pay; others less famous and those continuing traditional practices are 
forced to abandon the profession. 

A new and important occupation—selling patent medicines—has 
developed recently. These medidnee, imported from Europe and Amer¬ 
ica and sold in most of the local markets by traders, have many exorbi¬ 
tant claims made for them. Some are purported to be aphrodidace and 
are popular among older men who are concerned with their warung po¬ 
tency; others are bought by students for their auppoeed ability to aid 
memorisation; still others, advertised as blood purifiers, are purchased in 
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Urgo quantities because of the Anang belief that impure blood causes 
many bodily ills.’ 

Recognizing the growing fear of malevolent supernatural forcee and 
epurred by competition from European-trained apecUIiste, workers of 
magic are resorting to the sale of obarms and medi^nee and abandoning 
their other pursuits. Indigenous charms are seldom prescribed, for new 
types are obtained from mail order houses in Europe and Amenca deal¬ 
ing in nu^ical and occult devices; these are tho^^ht to be effective, since 
manufactured and used by people living in Christian countries. "Black 
magic" continues to be practiced widely, although few specialists seem 
to be presenbing it. Certun patent medicines, including actual poisons, 
are thought to have harmful propensities and are used by persons re¬ 
sorting to evil magic. 

Missionaries oppose swearing oaths more than any other traditional 
religious practice. As a result of their influence, the swearing of oaths 
was discontinued in native courts during 1947; swearing on the Bible 
was substituted, with grave consequences, since moat Cbnstiana believe 
that God (Ata Abosu) will forgive any lies they may tell, and they are 
no longer compelled to take the dreaded oath nnem into thtir bodiee. 
There is no longer any external compulsion to speak truthfully in court; 
this has slowed judicial procedure, placed undue emphasis oo circum¬ 
stantial evidence, and, according to Anang opinion, resulted in many 
unf^ verdicts. Barring oath swearers from tribunals has brought about 
an increase in the practice of evil m^ic and oath-swearing. Persons who 
do not gain justice tiirough the judiciary turn to magic and the oath 
spirit to punish their opponents who have oecaped punishment by lying 
in court. After destroying the guilty party, the nnem attacks] otiiers in 
his patrilineage and community; thus many innocent people die. 

Despite missionary rcaistance, oath givers are still numerous, and the 
oath spirit is still considered the primary avenging nrum of Ood, pos¬ 
sessing vast power to punish those who tell faleehoode, preventing theft, 
and warding off attacks of mahgnant forces. New methods of giving 
oaths have been adopted, including holding the Bible and cross while 
swearit^ when the client ie a Christian. After the oath spirit has been 
called into a compound or a plot of farm land to protect it from theft, the 
symbol of his presence erected as a warning is often a tall wooden cross 
rather than the traditional symbol. 

"Witchcraft" is thought to be spreading at a rapid rate since the in¬ 
vasion of the region in recent years by members of an Efik “witch" 
society. Individuals who join tius group are thought to be induced by 
Satan to do so, for it is believed tiiat he cooBtantly tries to enlarge his 

* A cumber of theM medicine* were sent to th« medical oScer at Calabar for 
analyna, and they proved to be oompoied of Bodium oarboaaU. 
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body of followers by tempting people tc commit ans so that they will 
become ghosts foUowing death, by commaodiDg his ^9i to force people 
to be witches by feeding them poison and stealing their souls at night* 
aod by persuading them to join the Ehk sodety. Charms to eounteraet 
the attacks of these beings are purchased from patent medicine salesmen 
and workers of and doctors often are asked to prescribe medicines 
that will protect persons from ^9i. Educated Anang know that Euro¬ 
peans and Americans believed in the existence of witches until early 
modem times* a fact that is empba^sed when they defend their own 
convictions in the face of missionary ridicule. 

youth: the new tatph 

Men and women in the third age category, those who were children 
when Christiamty was introduced and those bom since then, are the 
strongest supporters of the new fiuth. Many were reared as Christians 
and educated in miseion schools, and most claim to be Christians whether 
or not they belong to a church. They have tended to join European de¬ 
nominations, mainly because only these can support well-equipped and 
adequately staffed sobccls and hospitals, and prestige is gained through 
membership in them. Formal education is prised by the youth, for it is 
an avenue to occupations which bring high income and prestige. Any* 
thing European, other than political and eeooomio exploitation, la ad¬ 
mired* aud one who adopts European customs gains rscogoition as a 
reeuH. Africao Christisn denominations are denigrated, since they are 
severely criticised by misfionariee for their pseudo-Christian dogmas, 
and they do not possssa the financial resources to sponsor schools and 
hospitals; membership in them means ''losing face" in the eyes of Euro¬ 
peanised Anang. 

Young people are vague in tiieir understanding of the Indigenous re- 
lipoa. There are numerous reasons for this, one of the most important 
being that teachers in bote government and mission schools inculcate 
Christian doctrines and denounce Anang beliefs. In government insti¬ 
tutions this is done informally by instructors who for the most part have 
themselves been trained in mission schools. The youth who do not re¬ 
ceive formal education are ridiculed by those who do if they manifest an 
interest in traditional ways, and the opinions of ths educated 
strongly influence the uneducated. As eltewhere in Africa, “a distreee- 
ingly large number of the younger people have cut themselves off from 
the past because of their feeling of shame, and are left today without any 
tradition of which they can be proud 

The natural sticnee curriculum in schools serves to undermine indige- 

'W. R. Bmcoid, '*AfrioaQ Culture and the Mieno&ary*^' CiniwaMefu* 
IiUtmAHonal dfa CvQuaiiant (Bruiiek), III, No. 4* 409. 
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nou£ views of the universe and mankind. Only ^oae European scientific 
beliefs approved by the mie^ons are diseenunated—knowledge about 
organic and inorganic evolution is not taught generally, biblical inter> 
pretationa being offered instead. Nevertheless, sufficient scientific knowl¬ 
edge U passed on to impress the students, and young scholars often can 
be observed expldnii^ scientific mformation learned in school to persons 
thw own age as well as to elders. 

There are other reasons why young people are ignorant of Anang re¬ 
ligion. Many of them leave home at an oarly age to follow occupations in 
urban oomrounities and thus never receive sufficient religious indoctri¬ 
nation. Since women have been very receptive to Christianity, they 
militate against having their children taught what they consider false 
doctrines. Church services are attended by numerous children, since 
mothers are eager to give their offspring religious instruction as early as 
possible. Finally, with the decline of their social and political authority, 
older men are no longer in a position to command the obedience and 
respect of the youth and ts a result are unable to impart religious knowl¬ 
edge with conviotion. 

In their desire to amass wealth and gain prestige, members of this age 
group have adopted ways of behaving—stealing, lying, bribing, cheating, 
and even murdering—regarded as immoral by ToisiloDaries, by repre- 
sentatives of the colonial government, and by older Africans themselves. 
This behavior actually has been fostered by the acceptance of the Chris¬ 
tian concept of forgiveness. Both Roman Catholicism, by emphasizing 
remission of sine through coofoseion and absolution, and Proteetantism, 
by preaching an intellectual gospel of salvation through faith rather than 
good works, have implanted the belief that God will for^ve all rins. 
Youug people have tended to accept Christian morality, understanding 
that it is divinely sanetionod; yet the opinion prevails that these moral 
tenets may be disregarded without suparnatuial retribution If sins are 
confeeeed or if belief is maintuned. Protsstant sermons usuaUy atresa the 
sinfulness of man and the possibility of salva^cn through faith alone, 
while many Catholic priests, unable to speak Iblbio, pronounce abso¬ 
lution when unaware of the sins being confessed. 

Whereas Abosm is unforgiving and punishes all misdemeanors, God is 
forgiving. We have seen that belief in a divine moral code and the ability 
of the deity to punish any deviation from its strictures Is the most potent 
mechanism of social control in Anang society. The concept of a forgiving 
God has greatly reduced the effectiveness of negative supernatural sanc¬ 
tions as r^ulatOTs of conduct, aUowiog young persons to engage in anti¬ 
social behavior without fear of punishment. 

PoIiUcal changes have stimulated the development of deviant be¬ 
havior among the youth. Chiefs of village groups have been deposed and 
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the powers of village heads aod their councils of elders curt^ed by the 
BritJab, so you!^ people cac defy Auang custom and euocesafuUy resist 
the efforts of indigoDous political bodies to exert their authority. The 
traditional judidary has abolished, and most cases now are tried in 
native courts. The members of the courts are often corrupt, for, with the 
excluuon of oath swearers from tribunals, judges are no longer compelled 
to swear ^t they wiU be honest and impartial. Furthermore, behavior 
once punished through court action now goes unpunished, since many 
acts formerly considered heinous by the Anang are not embodied in 
*'native law and custom'' as upheld by the British-introduced tribunals; 
and other acts that were sevs^y punished in the past now draw minor 
fines. This refieots the strong influence of British concepts of justice as 
well as Christian morality. As Jeffreys says: 

Great Britain always bai a clause in her oolomal laws to the effect that Native 
law and Custom are to be adnuAistered provided the application cf them is 
. . . "not repugnant to natural justice, equity and good conaoience." Katural 
justice has never been defined, but it appears to be a phrase deriving frcia the 
concept of nature which thus implies that natural justice must be interpreted in 
terms of Christian othJes.* 

An Ansing elder was overheard criticising the law upheld in native and 
magistrates' courts for being contrary to "natural law" as set down by 
Abossi. 

Ignorance of indigenous customs, reinforced by the concept of law 
entertained by the British, has helped to produce the disregard of oertedD 
strongly sanctioned traditional behavior by some district officers. When 
reviewing esses tried by native courts, these officials have been known to 
allow divorced women to return to the families without refunding the 
bride-wealth, being of the opinion that once a woman has served her 
husband for several years and borne him children, the debt is canceled. 
District officers also have disregarded pledging customs and have 
swarded pledged land to the individual who has farmed it for several 
years, holding that occupancy denotes possession. Unscrupulous youths 
have obtained land by asking a district officer known to bold this view to 
revie^v cases involving land they have received on pledge and have 
worked for a period of time. This state of affurs has certainly iotenrified 
the conflict between older and younger generations and has created 
widespread demoralization. 

The possibility of punishment through native and magistrates' courts 
is the major regulator of conduct among young persons today. The 
British judiciary, however, is held in contempt, and a person who has 
eonunitted an offense often can bribe his way to freedom or g^n a favor- 

' a. D. Vf, "8omo Rules of Directed Culture Change under Romnn 

Oathnliciera," AmmeoA AnAnpciffffiu, LVQX, No. 4 (19M), 733. 
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able decision from a native court composed of kinsmen. Four types of 
punishment are meted out by the tribunal^^whippii^, imprisonment, 
execution, and fines—the last two being the only effective ones. Whip- 
ping is not feared, and often a convicted felon lives in greater prosperity 
and comfort in prison than at home. Having served a sentence may earn 
a youi^ man the disfavor of elders, but in the eyee of bis poors he gains 
prestige, for many of them regard a jail term as a mark of distinction. 

Most young people, although accepting Christian dogma in most 
areas, maintain traditional beliefs concerning malevolent forces despite 
missionaries^ efforts to discount thsir reality. No matter bow Euro¬ 
peanised a person may be, hs usually is able to recount his numerous 
experiences with ifil and ghosts'^ and can recite the Anang rationale for 
their existence. The only success elders have in exerting social control 
over youth is by resorting to the use of oatiis, tince the oath spirit is as 
greatiy feared as "witches'^ or ghosts. Techniques of magic are widely 
employed by young persons to attun scbolastic success, to win a girl's 
hand, to gain a desired position, to harm a rival, and for many other 
purposes. The tenacity of religious belief in this area is a constant source 
of irritation and frustration to missionaries and administrators alike. 

Since social and aesthetic changes have been less sweeping, the effects 
of religious change upon these two aspects of Anang culture are not con¬ 
sidered in this paper. Future research will present us with a better con¬ 
ception of how Africans all over the continent have reacted to religious 
acculturation and will also indicate whether certain patterns of change in 
Anang culture, as broadly outlined here, are discernible elsewhere. 

^ B«veral Aosrig end Eastern Iblblo pursuing sduostioa ia tbo UalM Slates were 
questioned about tbess beings, end tU eUlmed baving bad Qoutaot with them, both 
there sod in Nigeria. 
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